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** ForTUNA sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insvlentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 

Nune mihi, nuue alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem ; SI CELERES QUATIT 
PENNAS, RESIGNO QU DEDIT, ET MEA 

VIRTUTE ME INVOLVO, PROBAMQUE 

PAUPERIEM SINE LOTE QUZRO.” 


Avsrey's sudden plunge into the 
cold and deep stream of trouble, had 
—the first shock over—served, as it 
were, to brace his nerves. ’Tis at 
such a time, and on such an occasion, 
that the temper and quality of the 
soul are tried; whether it be weak in 
seeming strength, or strong in seeming 
weakness. How many are there, 
walking with smiling complacent con- 
fidence along the flowery bank, who, 
if suddenly bidden to strip and enter, 
would turn pale and tremble as they 
reluctantly prepared to obey the stern 
mandate; and, after a convulsive 
shudder, a faint shriek, a brief struggle, 
disappear from the surface paralysed, 
never to be seen again! In such a 
point of view, let me hope that the 
situation of Aubrey, one of deepening 
difficulty and danger—the issue of 
which, hid in the darkness of the 
future, no earthly intelligence can 
predict—will excite in the thoughtful 
reader an anxiety not unmingled with 
confidence. 

The enervating effects of inactivity 
upon the physical structure and ener< 
gies of mankind, few can have failed 
to observe. Rust is more fatal to 
metal than wear. A thorough-bred 
racer, if confined in stable or paddock, 
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or a boxer, born of the finest muscu- 
lar make, if prematurely incarcerated 
in a jail, will, after a few years, be- 
come quite unable to compete with 
those vastly their inferiors in natural 
endowments and capabilities; how- 
ever, they may, with careful training, 
be restored to the full enjoyment and 
exercise of their powers. Thus is it 
with the temper and intellect of man, 
which, secluded from the scenes of 
appropriate stimulus and exercise, be- 
come relaxed and weakened. What 
would have become of the glorious 
spirit and powers of Achilles, if his 
days had all melted away in the ten- 
der, delicate, emasculating inactivity 
and indulgence of the court of Lyco- 
medes? Thelanguage of the ancient 
orator concerning his art may be 
applied to /ife, that not only its great- 
ness, but its enjoyment, consists in 
action—action—action. The feel, 
ings, for instance, may become- so 
morbidly sensitive, as to give an ap. 
pearance of weakness to the whole 
character; and this is likely to be 
specially the case of one born with 
feelings of superior liveliness and deli- 
cacy, if he moves only in the regions of 
silent and profound abstraction and 
contemplation—in those refined re- 
25 
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gions which may be termed a sort of 
paradise, where every conceivable 
source of enjoyment is cultivated for 
the fortunate and fastidious occupants, 
to the very uttermost, and all those 
innumerable things which fret, worry, 
and harass the temper, the head, and 
the heart of the dwellers in the 
rude regions of ordinary life— 
most anxiously weeded out;  in- 
stead of entering into the throng of 
life, and taking part in its constant 
cares and conflicts—scenes which re- 
quire all his energies always in exer- 
cise, to keep his place and escape being 
trodden under foot. Rely upon it, 
that the man who feels a tendency to 
shrink from collision with his fellows, 
torun away with distaste or apprehen- 
sion from the great practical business 
of life, does not enjoy complete moral 
or intellectual health—will quickly 
contract a silly conceit and fastidious- 
ness, or sink into imbecility and mis- 
anthropy ; and should devoutly thank 
Providence for the occasion, however 
momentarily startling and irritating, 
which stirs him out of his lethargy, 
his cowardly lethargy, and sends him 
among his fellows—puts him, in a 
manner, upon a course of training ; 
upon an experience of comparative 
suffering, it may be of sorrow, requir- 
ing the exercise of powers of which he 
had before scarcely been conscious, 
and gives him presently the exhila- 
rating consciousness that he is exhib- 
iting himself—a man; “ ay, every 
inch”—a MAN. 

** It is probable,” says a very acute 
and powerful writer of the present 
day, Mr Foster, in his Essay on 
* Decision of Character”—* that the 
men most distinguished for decision, 
have not, in general, possessed a large 
share of tenderness ; and it is easy to 
imagine that the laws, according to 
which our nature is formed, will with 
great difficulty allow the combination 
of the refined sensibilities, with a 
hardy, never shrinking, never yielding 
constancy. Is it not almost of the 
essence of this constancy, to be free 
from even the perception of such im- 
pressions as cause a mind, weak 
through susceptibility, to relax, or to 
waver ?— No doubt, this firmness con- 
sists partly in overcoming feelings— 
but it may consist partly, too, in not 
having them.” The case I am con- 
templating is perhaps the difficult, 
though by no means, I am persuad- 
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ed, uncommon one—of a person pos- 
sessing these delicate sensibilities, 
these lively feelings ; yet with a native 
strength of character, beneath which, 
when the occasion for its display has 
arisen—when it is placed in ascene of 
constant and compulsory action, will 
fully evince and vindicate itself. It is 
then ‘ that another essential principle 
of devision of character,” to quote 
from another part of the same essay, 
‘will be displayed; namely, a total in- 
capability of surrendering to indiffer- 
ence or delay the serious determina- 
tions of the mind. A strenuous WILL 
must accompany the conclusions of 
thought, and constantly urge the ute 
most efforts for their practical accom- 
plishment. The intellect must be in- 
vested, as it were, with a glowing 
atmosphere of passion, under the in- 
fluence of which the cold dictates of 
reason take fire, and spring into active 
powers.” 

There is, indeed, nothing like throw- 
ing a man of the description we are 
considering upon his own resources, 
and compelling him to exertion. Lis- 
ten, ye languid and often gifted victims 
of indolence and ennui, to the noble 
language of one gifted with as great 
powers as perhaps were ever vouch- 
safed to man—Edmund Burke! 

*¢ DirFIcuLTY is a severe instructor, 
set over us by the Supreme ordinance 
of a parental guardian and legislator, 
who knows us better than we know 
ourselves, as he loves us better, too, 
Pater ipse colendi, haud facilem esse 
viam voluit. He that wrestles with us, 
strengthens our nerves and sharpens 
our skill ; our antagonist is our helper. 
This amicable contest with difficulty, 
obliges us to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with our object, and compels us 
to consider it in all its relations; it 
will not suffer us to be superficial.” 

The man whose disposition is one 
of sterling excellence, despite the few 
foibles which it may have contracted 
in comparative solitude and inactivi- 
ty, when he is compelled to mix indis- 
criminately with the great family of 
man, oh, how patient and tolerant 
becomes he of the weakness and errors 
of others, when thus constantly re- 
minded of, and made to feel, his own! 
Oh, how pitiful! how very pitiful is 
he!—how his heart yearns and over- 
flows with love, and mercy, and cha- 
rity towards his species, individually— 
whose eye looks on their grievous 
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privations, their often incurable dis- 
tress and misery !—and who penetrates 
even to those deserted quarters— 


‘Where hopeless anguish pours her 
moan, 
And lonely want retires to die!” 


It may be that some of the preceding 
observations are applicable to many 
individuals of the purest and most 
amiable characters, and powerful and 
cultivated intellects, in the higher 
classes of society, whose affluence ex- 
empts them from the necessity of 
actively intermingling with the con- 
cerns of life, and feeling the con- 
sciousness of individual responsibility, 
of having a personal necessity for anx- 
ious care and exertion. A position of 
real precariousness and danger, is that 
which is requisite for developing the 
energies of a man of high moral and 
intellectual character, as it will expose 
to destruction one of a contrary de- 
scription. I have endeavoured, in 
previous portions of this history, to 
delineate faithfully the character of 
Mr Aubrey—one (how idle and child- 
ish would have been the attempt!) by 
no means perfect, yet with very high 
qualities ; a noble simplicity, generous, 
confiding, sincere, affectionate: pos- 
sessing a profound sense of religion, 
really influencing his conduct in life ; 
an intellect of a superior order, of a 
practical turn, of a masculine strength, 
—as had been evidenced by his suc- 
cessful academical career, his thor- 
ough mastery of some of the most 
important and difficult branches of 
human knowledge, and by his superior 
aptitude for public business. He was 
at the same time possessed of a sensi- 
bility that was certainly excessive. 
He had a morbid tendency to pensive- 
ness, if not melancholy, which, with a 
feeble physical constitution, was partly 
derived from his mother, and partly 
accounted for by the species of life 
which he had led. From his early 
youth he had been addicted to close 
and severe study, which had given 
permanence and strength to his natu- 
rally contemplative turn. Permit me 
also to observe, that he had not, more- 
over, with too many of his means and 
station, entered, just at the dawn and 
bloom of manhood, upon that course 
of dissipation which is a sure and 
speedy means of destroying “the 
freshness of thought and of feeling,” 
and inducing a lowered tone of feeling, 


and a callousness which some consider 
necessary to enable them to pas$ 
through life easily and agreeably. Hes 
on the contrary, had stepped out of 
the gloom and solitude of the cloister 
into the pure and peaceful region of 
domestic life, with all its hallowed and 
unutterable tendernesses, where the af« 
fections grew luxuriantly ; in the con- 
stant society of such women as his 
mother, his sister, his wife, and latter= 
ly, his lovely children. Then he was 
possessed, all this while, of a fine for- 
tune—one which placed him far beyond 
the necessity for anxiety or exertion. 
With such tastes as these, such a tem- 
perament as his, and leading such a 
life as his, is it surprising that the 
tone of his feelings should have become 
somewhat relaxed ? The three or four 
years which he had spent in Parliament, 
when he plunged into its fierce and 
absorbing excitement with characteris- 
tic ardour and determination, though 
calculated to sharpen the faculties, 
and draw forth the resources of hig 
intellect, subjected him to those alter- 
nations of excitement and depression, 
those extremes of action and re-action, 
which were not calculated to correct 
his morbid tendencies. Therefore 
there came up to him a messenger 
from Heaven, with trouble and afilic- 
tion in his countenance, telling him to 
descend from the happy solitude of 
his high mountain, into the dismal 
hubbub and conflict in the plain be- 
neath. He came down with humility 
and awe, and with reverent resignation; 
and was instantly surrounded. 

A weak man would have been con- 
fused and stunned, and so sunk help- 
less into the leaden arms of despair. 
But it was not so with Aubrey. There 
wasthat dormantenergy within,which, 
when appealed to, quickly shook off 
the weakness contracted by inaction, 
and told him to be up and doing ; and 
that, not with the fitful energy of mere 
impulse, but the constant strength of 
a well-regulated mind, conscious of 
its critical position ; andalso of acalm 
inflexible determination to vanquish 
difficulty, and escape the imminent 
danger, however long and doubtful 
might prove the conflict. Above all, 
he was consoled and blessed by the 
conviction, that nothing could befall 
him that was not the. ordination of 
Providence, 





‘* supremely wise, 
Alike in what it gives and what denies ;” 
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that His was the ordering of the sun 
shineand the gloom, thetempest and the 
calm of life. This was—this is—as the 
humble writer of these pages (who has 
had in his time his measure of anxiety 
and affliction) has in his soul a profound 
and intimate persuasion and convic- 
tion of—the only source of real forti- 
tude and resignation, amidst the per- 
plexities, and afflictions, and dangers 
of life. Depend upon it, a secret and 
scarce-acknowledged disbelief, or at 
least doubt and distrust of the very 
existence of God, and of his govern- 
ment of the world—nis REAL PRE- 
SENCE AND INTERFERENCE with the 
men and the things of the world—lies 
at the bottom of almost all impatience 
and despair under adverse circum- 
stances. How can he be impatient, 
or despairing, who believes not only 
the existence of God, and his moral 
overnment of the world, but that He 
as mercifully vouchsafed to reveal 
and declare expressly that the inflic- 
tion of suffering and sorrow is directly 
from Himself, and designed solely for 
the advantage of his creatures? If ye 
endure chastening, God dealeth with 
you as with sons; for what son is he 
whom the father chasteneth not? We 
have had fathers of our flesh which 
corrected us, and we gave them reve- 
rence: shall we not much rather be in 
subjection unto the Father of spirits, 
and live? For they verily for a few 
days chastened us after their own plea- 
sure; but he for our profit, that we 
might be partakers of his holiness. Now 
no chastening for the present seemeth 
to be joyous, but grievous : neverthe- 
less, afterwards, it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness, unto them 
which are exercised thereby. Where- 
fore, lift up the hands which hang 
down, and the fecble knees. While thus 
benignantly teacheth the voice of God, 
thought Aubrey, shall I rather incline 
mine ear to the blighting whisper of 
the Evil One—a liar, and the father 
of a lie, who would fain that I should 
become a fool, saying within my heart 
there is no God—or, if I cannot but be-~ 
lieve that there is one, provoking me to 
charge Him foolishly, to curse Him and 
die? Notso, however, had Aubrey 
read the Scriptures—not so had he 
learned the Christian religion. 

The last time that we caught a 
glimpse of the ruined family of the 
Aubreys, they had arrived nearly at 
the end of their long and melancholy 
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journey from Yatton to the metropolis. 

When before had such been the cha- 
racter of their journey totown? Had 
they not ever looked forward with 
pleasure towards the brilliant gayeties 
of the season; their reunion with an 
extensive and splendid circle of friends 
—and he to the delightful excitement 
of political life—the opening of the 
parliamentary campaign? Alas, how 
changed now all this! how gloomy 
and threatening the aspect of the me- 
tropolis, whose dusky outskirts they 
were entering! with what feelings of 
oppression—of vague indefinite ap- 
prehension—did they now approach 
it: their spirits heavy, their hearts 
bleeding with their recent severance 
from Yatton! And distress, desertion, 
dismay, seemed associated with the 
formidable name of *‘ London.” They 
had now no place of their own await- 
ing, thoroughly prepared for them, 
their welcome arrival—but must drive 
to some quiet and unexpensive family 
hotel for temporary shelter. As their 
eyes caught familiar point after point 
in their route through the suburbs— 
now passed at a moderate pace, with 
a modest pair of horses; formerly 
dashed through by them in their 
carriage-and-four—there were very 
few words spoken by those within 
the carriage. Both the children were 
fast asleep. Poor Kate, as they 
entered Piccadilly, burst into tears: 
her pent up feelings suddenly gave 
way, and she cried heartily; Mrs 
Aubrey also shedding tears. Mr 
Aubrey was calm, but evidently op- 
pressed with profound anxiety. Still 
he affectionately grasped their hands, 
and, in something designed for a 
cheerful tone and manner, besought 
them to restrain their feelings, and 
thank Heaven that so far they had got 
on safely. 

«* I shall be better presently, 
Charles,” said Miss Aubrey passion- 
ately, burying her face in her hand- 
kerchief, « but I feel quite afraid of 
London!" 

Over the pavement they rattled, 
meeting carriages rolling in all direc- 
tions—for it was about the dinner 
hour, and in the height of the season ; 
and it was the casual but vivid evidence 
thus afforded of their desolate position, 
this sudden glimpse of old familiar 
scenes, which had momentarily over- 
come the fortitude of Miss Aubrey. 
They drove to a quiet family hotel 








in a retired street running parallel with 
Piccadilly ; they were all wearied, 
both in mind and body, and after a 


very slight repast, and much anxious ~ 


and desponding conversation, they 
bade each other affectionate adieus, 
and retired to rest. They rose in-the 
morning refreshed with repose, and in 
a much more tranquil mood of mind 
than could have been expected. 

** Now, we enter,” said Aubrey, 
with a cheerful smile, “ upon the real- 
business of life ; so we must discard 
sentiment—we must not think of the 
past, but the future.” 

At their request, they, shortly after 
breakfast, accompanied him to the 
house agent, who had been commis- 
sioned by Mr Runnington to look out 
two or three residences such as, on 
their arrival in town, they might easily 
select from. One was particularly 
recommended to them ; and, after due 
enquiry, within three days after their 
arrival in town, they engaged it. 
?Twas a small, but convenient, airy, 
and comfortable house, within five 
minute’s walk of Hyde Park, and 
situated in Vivian Street—a recent 
street—and as quiet and retired as they 
could have wished. ‘The rent, too, 
was moderate—fifty pounds a-year. 
Though none of the houses in the 
street were large, they were all strictly 
private residences, and had an air of 
thorough respectability. Mr Aubrey’s 
house had but one window to the 
dining-room, and two to the drawing- 
room. The passage and stair-case 
were sufficiently commodious, as were 
the rooms. At the back of the house 
was a small garden, about twenty 
yards in length, and about ten yards 
in width, with several lilacs, labur- 


‘nums, and shrubs ; and a considerable 


portion of the wall was covered with 
ivy. Was not this a delightful place 
for the children to play aboutin? The 
back parlour, a somewhat small room 
certainly, looked into this garden ; and 
that room was at once appropriated 
to a study for Mr Aubrey. Within 
a week’s time, all their luggage, fur- 
niture, &c., had arrived in town from 
Yatton ; and they had quite sufficient 
to furnish their little residence out of 
the wreck of the furniture and equip- 
ments of the old Hall—adapted, as it 
was, under the tasteful superintendence 
of Mrs and Miss Aubrey, with equal 
regard to elegance, simplicity, and 
economy. How busy were they all 
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for a fortnight! Many and many an 
irrepressible sigh, and rebellious tear, 
would the sight of these old familiar 
objects, in their newsituation, occasion . 
there! Some half-dozen family pic- 
tures hung upon the wall. Over the 
mantel-piece was suspended a piece 
of beautiful embroidery — by poor 
old Mrs Aubrey, many years before— 
of the arms of the family. In 
the dining-room was the old high- 
backed chair in which she had sate for 
twenty years andmore. In the draw- 
ing-room was Miss Aubrey’s favourite 
cabinet, and Mrs Aubrey’s piano; 
and in both the rooms were to be seen 
every where the delicate traces of dear, 
dear, graceful, and elegant woman— 
touching nothing that she adorns not ! 
What with the silk curtains, and a 
carpet of simple but tasteful pattern, 
and the various articles of furniture 
and ornament, all possessing a kind 
of old family air—all from Yatton, I 
declare there was a kind of richness 
about the general aspect of the room; 
and when Mrs Aubrey and Miss Au- 
brey came to fetch Mr Aubrey out of 
his study to witness the completion of 
their labours, he gazed round him, 
looked at each object, and then at the 
two dear fond beings standing beside 
him, awaiting his opinion with woe 
manly eagerness; but he could not 
express his feelings. He kissed each 
of them very tenderly, and in silence, 
and then they were a littie overcome. 
His study, also, though very small, 
was as snug and comfortable as a * 
book-worm could desire. All the 
sides were covered with books, and in 
the middle was the library-table and 
arm-chair which he had used in 
Grosvenor Street. That they were 
not incessantly and very painfully 
reminded of the contrast afforded by 
their present to their former circum- 
stances, I do not pretend to assert; 
but it very, very seldom formed a 
topic of conversation between any of 
them. When, however, the little 
bustle and occupation of arranging 
their house was over, and Mrs Aubrey 
and Kate were left a good deal to 
themselves— Mr Aubrey being either 
absent from home, or in his study, 
engaged in matters of the last impor- 
tance to them all—then they would 
talk together with increasing eager- 
ness and excitement about past times, 
and their recent troubles and bereave- 
ments; not displaying, then—sweet 
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souls!—guite that degree of resigna- 
tion and fortitude which they strove 
to exhibit in the presence of Mr 
Aubrey. 

«* Some natural tears they dropt, but 
wiped them soon.” They passed_a 
good deal of their time in-doors in 
needle work, practical family needle- 
work, an art in which they were not 
particularly accomplished, but which 
they quickly acquired from a semp- 
stress whom they kept engaged con- 
stantly in the house for several weeks. 
Then sometimes they would sit down 
to the piano; at other times they 
would read—on all occasions, how- 
ever, frequently falling into conversa- 
tion on the all engrossing topic of 
their expulsion from Yatton. Some- 
times, they could scarcely refrain from 
a melancholy smile, when they re- 
marked upon their shrunken personal 
importance, ‘Really, Agnes,” said 
one day Miss Aubrey, “ I feel just as 
one can fancy a few poor newly 
shorn sheep must feel! So light and 
cold! So much /ess than they were 
half an hour before! Surely they 
must hardly know what to make of 
themselves !’’ 

«Then, I suppose, mamma,” said 
Charles, who was sitting on a stool 
beside them—making believe to write 
on a small slate—” I am a little sheep.” 
They both looked at the child, and 
frequently thought of Him who “ tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

' Their proximity to the parks was 
delightful, and many a pleasant hour 
did they pass there with the children ; 
and then returning home, would oc- 
cupy themselves with writing letters— 
and long ones they usually were—to 
early and loved friends, especially 
to Dr Tatham, with. whom Miss 
Aubrey kept up a constant corre- 
spondence. I ought tohave mentioned 
before, that Mr Aubrey, in bring- 
ing his favourite valet up to town 
with him, had no other design than, 
with that kind thoughtfulness for 
which he was remarkable, to have an 
opportunity of securing for him a 
good situation ; and that he succeeded 
in doing, after about a fortnight’s 
interval ; but the poor fellow was 
quite confounded when he first heard 
that he was to quit the service of Mr 
Aubrey, and, almost falling on his 
knees, begged to be permitted to con- 
tinue and receive no wages, and he 


should be a happy man. Mr Aubrey 
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was, however, firm; and on parting 
with him, which he did with no little 
emotion, put two guineas into his hand 
as a present, and wished him health 


and happitiess. The poor fellow’s 
deep distress at parting with the famil 
sensibly affected them all, and cboase § 
ed them vividly of one of the latest 
and bitterest scenes at Yatton. On 
his departure, their little establishment 
consisted but of three female servants, 
a cook, a housemaid, and a nursery- 
maid. It took them some little time 
to familiarize themselves with the at- 
tendance of a female servant at din- 
ner! That was one little matter—and - 
another was Charles’ now and then 
complaining of being tired, and en- 
quiring why his mamma did not drive 
in the carriage as she used todo, and 
how he liked to go with her! which 
brought home to them, in a lively 
manner, their altered circumstances 
—their fallen fortunes. Many, many 
were the anxious calculations they 
made together, of the probable amount 
of their annual expenditure—which 
at length, inexperienced as they were, 
they fixed at from £300 to £500, in- 
cluding every thing; Mrs Aubrey 
and Miss Aubrey eagerly assuring Mr 
Aubrey, and each other, that as for 
clothes—their wardrobe would, with 
care, last them for three or four years 
to come—so that ¢hat was anitem which 
might be almost altogether excluded 
from the account ; except, by the way, 
the children—yes, they should be al- 
ways well-dressed; that all agreed 
upon. Then there was their educa- 
tion—oh, Kate would see to that! 
Could they, in this manner, with rigid, 
systematic economy, hold on their way 
for a-year or two? was a question they 
often asked one another, with beating 
hearts. If they could, then, they said, 
they should be happy; for they had 
health—they had peace of mind ; their 
consciences were not oppressed by a 
sense of misconduct—and they were 
able to put their trust in Providence, 
Mr Aubrey resolved to live in strict 
privacy ; and they communicated their 
residence to but one or two of their nu- 
merous friends, and to them, only in 
confidence. To have acted otherwise, 
would have seriously interfered with 
the arrangements which, long ago 
contemplated, he had now fixed upon ; 
it would be perpetually calling their 
attention to the contrast between for- 
mer days and scenes, and the pre- 
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sent; it would disturb their feelings, 
and might, moreover, subject them to 
kind and generous importunities and 
offers, which, however delicate, would 
be exquisitely painful and trying to 
an honourable pride. -But it. is time 
that I should proceed to give a more 
particular account of the position, the 
personal feelings and purposes and 
prospects of Mr Aubrey. 

From the moment when Aubrey re- 
ceived the first intimation of the des- 
espe assault about to be made upon 

is fortunes, he felt a conviction, whe- 
ther arising from weakness, or super- 
stition, or any other cause, it concerns 
me not here to say—that the issue 
would be a disastrous one for him; and, 


the first alarm and confusion over, . 


with serious calmness, with deep an- 
xiety, addressed himself to the deter- 
mination of his future course of life. 
A man of his refined taste and feeling 
would inevitably appreciate exquisite- 
ly—with a most agonizing intensity— 
the loss of all those superior enjoy- 
ments—the delicie of life—to which he 
had been from his birth accustomed. 
Semper enim delicaté ac molliter vizit, 
I speak not here of the mere exterior 
*‘ appliances and means” of wealth 
and station, but of the fastidious and 
sensitive condition of feeding and tem- 
per, which such a state of things is 
calculated to engender in a person of 


. his description. He could part with 


the one; but how could he divest him- 
self of the other? Even had he been 
alone in the world, and not surround- 
ed with objects of the tenderest regard, 
whose safety or ruin was involved in 
his own—one of the results of his op- 
ponent’s success—namely, his claim to 
the mesne profits—was calculated to 
fetter all his movements—to hanglikea 
mill-stone round his neck; and that 
effect, indeed, it had. Still he played 
the man—reselved to act promptly, 
and with the best consideration he 
could give his critical position. He 
had not yet reached the prime of life; 
had a fair share of health; had been 
blessed with the inestimable advan- 
tages of a thorough—a first-rate edu- 
cation—and, aboveall, had followed out 
his early advantages by laborious and 
systematic study; and had not only 
made accurate, extensive, and valuable 
acquisitions, but learned how to use 
them—to turn them to practical ac- 
count. What would, hethought, have 
become of him, had he—or those be- 


fore him—neglected his education ? 
Then he had acquired a considerable 
familiarity with business-habits, in the 
House of Commons; and had friends 
and connexions ; who might be of es« 
sential service to him, if he could but 
first succeed in acquiting a position 
that would enable him to avail himself 
ofthem. Surely all these were cheer- 
ing considerations ; subject, however; 
always to the dreadful drawback to 
which I have alluded. Had he not 
even advantages superior to those pos- 
sessed by many in entering upon some 
one of the scenes of honourable struggle 
for a livelihood, and for even distine 

tion? He surveyed them all with much 
deliberation. The army and navy 
were of course out of the question. 
There was the Church: but no—his 
soul recoiled from the degradation and 
guilt of entering that holy calling from 
mercenary motives, merely as a means 
of acquiring a livelihood ; and he would 
rather have perished, than prefer the 
prayer of one whose lamentable case 
is left on record—who came and crouchs 
ed for a piece of silver, and a morsel of 
bread, saying, put me, I pray thee, into 
one of the priest's offices, that I may eat 
a piece of bread, A personage of very 
high distinction in the Chureh—of 
eminent piety and learning—who was 
aware of the misfortunes of Aubrey, 
and well acquainted with his, pure and 
exemplary character—his learning and 
acquirements—his fitness for the mini- 
sterial office—wrote to him, offering 
him every facility for taking orders, 
and assuring him that he need not wait 
long before very suitable provision 
would be made for him. Though he 
assured Mr Aubrey that he believed 
himself consulting the best interests, 
both of Mr Aubrey and ofthe Church 
—the scruples of Mr Aubrey were not 
to be overcome; and he wrote to the 
kind and venerable prelate, a letter 
declining his offers, and assigning rea- 
sons which filled him with profound 
respect for Mr Aubrey. Then lite- 
rature, for which—for real substantial 
literature—he possessed superior qua- 
lifications, was proverbially precarious. 
As for teaching—he felt quite unfit for 
it; he had not the least inclination for 
it ; °twas a cheerless scene of exertion 3 
in which, as it were, he felt his ener. 
gies perishing in the using. The Bar 
was the profession to which his tastes 
and inclinations, and, he hoped, his 
qualifications, pointed him. One of 
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the first things he did, on reaching 
London, was to apply for information 
to one consummately qualified to guide 
him in the matter. He wrote to the 
Attorney-General, soliciting an inter- 
view at his chambers upon the sub. 
ject of entering the profession ; and re- 
ceived an immediate answer, appointing 
ten o’clock on Saturday, on which day 
the Attorney-General expected to be 
free from public engagements. Precise- 
ly at that hour, Mr Aubrey entered the 
chambers of that distinguished person, 
whose arrival he anticipated. Poor 
Aubrey felt a little nervous and de- 
pressed as the fussy clerk showed him 
into the room—as he fancied, and only 
fancied—-with an air of patronizing 
civility, as if aware of diminished per- 
sonal consequence. He stood for a 
minute or two very close to Mr 
Aubrey, with a sort of confidence in 
his manner, as he rubbed his hands, 
and observed on the innumerable en- 
gagements of the Attorney-General, 
which slightly —very slightly—dis- 

leased Mr Aubrey, suggesting the 
idea of undue ‘familiarity. He an- 
swered him therefore courteously, 
but with an evident disinclination to 
prolong the conversation, and was 
quickly left alone. Poor Aubrey’s 
pride had taken the alarm. Was it 
possible that the man had been pre- 
suming to give him a hint not to oc- 
cupy much of the Atorney-General’s 
time? Was it even possible that it had 
been done in consequence of an inti- 
mation from the Attorney-General 
himself? Oh, no—his own good sense 
came presently to his assistance, and 
banished so absurd a notion. There 
were three tables in the room, and 
each was laden with briefs, some of 
them of prodigious bulk. Seven or 
eight very recent ones were placed on 
the table opposite to which his vacant 
chair was standing ; the very sight of 
them oppressed Aubrey: how could 
one man’s head manage so much? He 
was ruminating on such matters—and 
especially upon the powerful, versatile, 
and practised intellect which was re- 
quisite to get through so much, amidst 
all the harassing responsibilities and 
occupations of political office, when 
the Attorney-General entered. He 
was a tall and handsome man, about 
forty-five, with an extremely graceful 
and gentleman-like carriage—a slight 
dash of negligence in it; his manner 
fraught with cheerful composure. He 
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looked quite a man of the world; you 
would have thought that he could 
have nothing to do but lounge at his 
club, ride round the Park, and saun- 
ter into the House of Lords for an 
hour or two. There was not a trace 
of anxiety or exhaustion about him ; 
yet he had been engaged during the 
whole of the preceding day conducting 
a great political cause, and not con- 
cluding his reply till nine o'clock at 
night! There was a. playful smile 
about his mouth; his ample forehead 
seemed unfurrowed by a wrinkle ; and 
his bright penetrating hazel eye seemed 
never the worse for wear with all the 
tens of thousands of brief shects ‘on 
which they had travelled for the last 
twenty years. 

«‘ Ha—Aubrey—lI'm a few minutes 
behind time, 'm afraid!—How are 
you?” said he, with a cheerful air, 
grasping his saddened visitor by the 
hand. 

‘Good morning, Mr Attorney— 
Cum tot sustineas, et tanta negotia, 
salus,”” commenced Aubrey, pointing 
to the piles of briefs. 

«Pho, my dear Aubrey; nonsense! 
They’ve enough of my time, surely, 
without grudging me half an hour’s 
conversation with a friend—ah, ha!” 
They were both quickly seated—and 
within a minute or two’s time the 
Attorney-General had got to business— 
the business of the visit. Aubrey per- 
ceived the rapidity of the movement ; 
but nothing could be Ainder than the 
manner of his companion, however 
distinct and decisive his intimation 
that time was very precious. He ap- 
proved entirely of Mr Aubrey’s coming 
to the bar, and strongly recommended 
him not to lose one day in entering 
upon the serious practical study of it ; 
informing him, that within three year’s 
time he would be eligible to be called 
to the bar. “T'll call you myself, 
Aubrey, if you will allow me,” said he; 
but before that period had arrived, he 
had taken his seat upon the Woolsack, 
as Lord High Chancellor of England. 

** Undoubtedly,” said he, amongst 
other things, when pressed by Aubrey 
about the difficulties he should have to 
encounter, “ the acquisition of the 
technical knowledge will be for some 
little time rather troublesome; but a 
twelvemonth’s steady study by a man 
who is in earnest and accustomed to 
work, will make a vast inroad on it. 
Every thing you master, you see, 
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helps to master much more. Three 
years’ serious application to the law by 
a man like you, will place you far 
a-head of the bulk of men at the bar. 
Besides, ’tis not the study but the 
practice of the law that teaches law 
most effectually. Always have an eye 
to principle, and resolve thoroughly to 
understand the smallest details; and 
it will be a wonderful assistance in fix- 
ing them for practical use in your 
mind, to learn as much as you can of 
the reasons and policy in which they 
originated. You'll find Reeve’s His- 
tory of the English Law of infinite 
service to you; I should read it in the 
evenings ; ’tis full of interest in every 
point of view. I read every word of 
it, very carefully, soon after I left col- 
lege; and, by the way, I'll tell you 
another book, by which I did the same 
—the State Trials: ay, by Jove, 
Aubrey, I read every word of them— 
speeches, examinations, cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses, reply, andsumming 
up. That’s where I first learned how 
to examine and cross-examine a wit- 
ness. Consider, the counsel employ- 
ed were, you know, generally first- 
rate men. And then you learn a 
great deal of constitutional law. You 
ask how I get through so much? To 
be sure, one has enough to do, and 
I'm afraid I neglect a good deal; but 


the great secret is—attention, and toone - 


thing at atime. The sun’s rays scat- 
tered are comparatively powerless ; 
condense them, they are irresistible: 
—but all this you know as well as I 
do. Certainly, law is difficult; but 
its difficulty is often greatly overrated, 
especially by imperfectly educated and 
ill-disciplined,-quick, sharp men. You 
will find it a very different matter. 
What is wanted is a clear head, a 
good memory, strong common sense, 
an aptitude for analysis and arrange- 
ment ; before these combined, the dif- 
ficulties of law fly like the morning 
mist before the sun. Tact with the 
court and a jury is acquired by prac- 
tice, to a considerable extent, in the 
absence even of natural endowments. 
And as for you, Aubrey—upon my 
honour, I’ve often listened with great 
satisfaction to you in the House; few 
ever made clearer statements of facts, 
or reasoned more closely and cogent- 
ly than you did; with practice, you 
would have become a formidable de- 
bater. In your new profession you 
will find facts become quite different 


things; flexible, elastic, aceommodat- 
ing—you may do any thing withthem 
—twist, and turn, and combine ; ha! 
ha! Aubrey!” (Here the Attorney- 
General laughed in the plenitude of 
his own conscious power.] ‘“ Ina 
word, Aubrey, if you determine to get 
on at the bar, you will; and if youcan 
but get a bit of a start at beginning; . 
now there’s Runnington'’s house—one 
of the very firstin London—why if they 


would push you—your fortune’s made,.— 


But you must make up your mind to 
wait alittle: you can’t get into a great 
business by a hop, step, and a jump, 
believe me. Certainly J have no 
cause to be dissatisfied; I’ve done 
pretty well ; but I can tell you that 
eight years passed over me before I 
earned enough a-year to pay my laun- 
dress! With me, accident suppliedthe 
place of connexion: but only suppose 
how I must have worked in the mean- 
time to be able to do business when it 
cametome. I know it’s said that I was 
always an idle man; but people were 
a good deal mistaken about that mat- 
ter, I can promise them! What idiots 
they were to suppose such a thing! 
Why; the first start I got lifted me 
into a business of a thousand a-year ; 
and in the name of common sense, how 
could I have got through it, if I hadn't 
worked beforehand? Bah! Now, if 
Runnington will stand by you, Ill 
guarantee your making £500 your 
first year! and if they won't, why, 
don’t despair, you'll have to wait a 
little longer ; but it will come at last, 
depend on it, if you continue on the 
look-out! Besides, you can help me 
a little bit, eh? It will bea sort of 
introduction, you know; but we’vetime 
enough to see about that. I recom- 
mend you to get at once into the 
chambers of some hard-working man, 
with a good deal of general business, 
particularly pleading—let me see"— 
Here the Attorney-General paused 
and stroked his chin for about a mi- 
nute, in a musing manner, *‘ Ah! yes, 
there’s Weasel, the very man for your 
purpose. He’s a good pleader, and a 
very neat draftsman; gets through 
his work very cleanly—ah! Weasel's 
a clear-headed pains-taking man—all 
for law ; and he’s got a good deal of 
it. He's not a very polished person, 
Weasel, ha! ha! but he’s an honour- 
able, right-minded man—shall I intro- 
duce you? Well, by and by, I'll walk 
over with you. Books? oh! why—I 
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suppose you've looked into Blackstone? 
He’s a fine fellow Blackstone, and 
deserves all that has been said in his 
praise. Many think that it’s only to 
be glanced at, at the beginning of their 
studies ; never believe it, he’s good to 
the end of the chapter! I've a pros 
found respect for Blackstone ; it’s the 
only book I've read four or five times 
through—ay, from cover to cover; 
he makes law lovely! Stick to Black- 
stone by all means! Reeves—oh! I 
mentioned him, you know. Then I 
should go, I think, to Coke on Little- 
ton; but we shall have several oppor- 
tunities of talking over these matters. 
I really believe, Aubrey, that you are 
doing a very wise thing in coming to 
the bar. If you've health, and the 
average opportunities, (though I think 
you will have more,) I'll undertake to 
say that in a few years’ time you will 
realize an income—which you'll earn, 
as you did not the one you've lost; 
and you'll enjoy it, Aubrey, ten thou- 
sand times more! All that I can do 
for you, inevery way, I will—command 
me! By the way,” he added, assum- 
ing’a somewhat anxious expression of 
countenance, anda manner very dif- 
ferent from the free, buoyant, off- 
hand manner in which, for the last 
twenty minutes he had been speaking, 
(Aubrey feeling all the while the easy 
commanding power and simplicity of 
the splendid intellect with which he 
was communing,) ‘ I’m almost afraid 
to ask; but how do you come on, 
about the the Mesne Profits?” 

* T have heard nothing whatever 
about them, as yet,’ replied Aubrey, 
sighing; his face suddenly over- 
shadowed with gloom. A moment’s 
pause ensued; which was interrupted 
by the Attorney-General saying, in a 
very earnest and feeling manner, “I 
hope to God you'll be able to get some 
favourable arrangement made! You've 
not seen any thing of Mr Titmouse’s 
attorneys, I suppose ?” 

«¢ Oh, no! nor heard anything from 
them.” 

* I’ve had very little to do with 
them, Quirk, Gammon, and Snap; 
these are the people, eh?” Mr Aubrey 
nodded. “ Old Quirk is a stubborn 
old wooden-headed fellow—an old 
hedgehog! Egad! that man’s com- 
pounded more felonies, the old secamp, 
than any man in England! I should 
like to have him‘in the witness-box for 
a couple of hours, or so! I think I'd 
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tickle him a little,” said the Attorney- 
General, with a bitter smile! ‘ They 
say he’s a confidential adviser to a sort 
of Thieves’ Association. But there’s 
Gammon: I’ve had several things 
to do with Aim. He is a superior 
man, that Gammon ; a very superior 
man. A keen dog! I recollect him 
being principal witness in a cause 
when | was for the plaintiff; and he 
completely baffled Subtle—ah, ha, and 
well I recollect it !—* Subtle lost his 
temper at last, because he couldn’t 
make Gammon lose Ais/ Ah, how 
cleverly the fellow twisted and turned 
with Subtle for nearly an hour! ah, 
ha—Subtle looked so chagrined!— 
Have you seen Mr Gammon ?” 

** No, I've had no occasion.” 

« He has a pleasing, gentlemanlike 
appearance ; rather a striking face. 
He's the man you'll have to deal with 
in any negotiations on the subject I 
named. You must mind what you’re 
about with him.. You mustn’t think 
me intrusive, Aubrey ; but, have they 
sent in their bill yet ?” 

’ Mr Aubrey involuntarily shuddered, 
as he answered in the negative. 

** I'd give a trifle to know how the 
plague such people ever came to be 
concerned in such a case. 'Tis quite 
out of their way—which is in the 
criminal line of business !—They’ll 
make their client pay for it through 
the nose, I warrant him!—By the 
way, what an inconceivable ridiculous 
little ass that Titmouse is—I saw him 
in court at York. If he’d only go on 
the stage, and act naturally, he’d make 
his fortune as a fool!’”°—Mr Aubrey 
faintly smiled at this sally; but the 
topics which the Attorney-General 
had just before touched upon, had not 
a little oppressed his spirits. 

“© As this is comparatively an idle 
day with me,” said the Attorney: 
General, *‘ and I’ve got ten minutes 
more at your service—suppose I go 
with you at once—nothing like the 
present moment—to Mr Weasel’s ?” 

“Iam greatly obliged to you,” re- 
plied Aubrey—and both rose to go. 
““ Say I shall be back in a few mi- 
nutes,” said the Attorney-General, in 
answer to his clerk, who reminded 
him, as he passed the clerk’s door, that 
Mr Serjeant Squelch and Mr Putty 
would be there in a moment or two's 
time. As they crossed the court— 
** How do you do, Mr Putty,” said 
the Attorney-General, with lofty civi- 
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lity to a grinning little confident per- 
sonage who met him, exclaiming with 
flippant familiarity—“ How do you do, 
Mr Attorney?— Coming to your 
chambers—you don’ forget ?—Consul- 
tation—eh?” 

“I perfectly recollect it, Mr Putty, 
I shall return presently ”—replied the 
Attorney-General, somewhat stiffly, 
and passed on, arm-in-arm with Mr 
Aubrey. 

“ Now, that forward little imp’s 
name, Aubrey, is Putty. He was a 
glazier by trade; but just as he finish- 
ed his apprenticeship, an uncle left 
him afew hundred pounds, with which 
—vwould you believe it ?—nothing 
would suit him, but coming to the 
Bar—ah, ha!—The fellow’s creep- 
ing into a little business, positively ! 
They say he has a cousin who is 
one of the officers to the Sheriff of 
Middlesex, and puts a good many little 
things in his way! He's my junior in 
a cfiminal information against a news- 
paper, for charging his father-in-law 
—a baker, who supplies some work- 
house with bread—with making it 
of only one-third flour, one-third 
rye, and the remainder sawdust—ah, 
ha, ha!—I dared hardly look at the 
judges while I moved the Rule Nisi, 
for fear oflaughing! This is the case 
in which we're going to*have the 
consultation he spoke of—but here’s 
Mr Weasel’s.”’ They mounted a nar- 
row dingy-looking, well-worn stair- 
case—and on the first floor, beheld 
‘* Mr WeasEv”’ painted over the door. 
On the Attorney-General knocking, 
as soon as his clear silvery voice was 
heard asking for Mr Weasel, and his 
dignified figure had been recognised 
by the clerk, who had one pen in his 
mouth, andanother behind hisear—that 
humble functionary suddenly bent 
himself almost double three or four 
times; and with flustered obsequious- 
ness assured the great man that Mr 
Weasel was quite at liberty. The 
next moment the Attorney-General 
and Mr Aubrey were introduced into 
Mr Weasel’s room—a small dusky 


room, wretchedly furnished, the walls © 


lined with book-shelves, well filled— 
and the table at which he was writ- 
ing, and a chair.on each side of him, 
covered with draft paper, which he 
was covering at a prodigious rate. 
He was, in fact, drawing a ‘‘ Declara- 
tion” in an action for a Breach of pro- 
mise of Marriage; (taking a hasty 
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pinch of fiery Welch snuff every three 
minutes ;) and his task was rendered 
very difficult, by the strange conduct 
of the defendant—surely the most 
fickle of mankind—who, with an ex- 
traordinary inconsistency, not know- 
ing his own mind for a day together, 
had promised to marry Miss M‘Squint, 
the heart-broken plaintiff, firstly, with- 
in a reasonable time; secondly, on a 
given day ; third/y, on the defendant's 
return from the continent ; fourth/y, 
on the death of his father, (both ot 
which events were averred to have 
taken place ;) jifthly, when the defend. 
ant should have cut his wise teeth; 
(which it was averred he had,) and 
lastly, on ‘‘ being requested”’ by the 
lady—which it was averred she had 
done, and in the most precise and po- 
sitive manner, had been ready and 
willing, and then [what will the ladies 
say ?) tendered and offered herself to 
marry the said defendant,” who had 
then wholly neglected and refused “ to 
do any such thing.” One notable pe- 
culiarity of the case was, that all these 
promises had been made, and all these 
events had transpired in one particu- 
Jar place—and that rather an odd one, 
viz., in the parish of Suint Mary Le 
Bow, in the ward of Cheap, in the 
City of London.” lf. you had been 
better acquainted with Mr Weasel’s 
associations and mode of doing busi- 
ness, you would have discovered that 
in his imagination, all the occurrences 
of life took place at the same spot! 
But to return—thus was Mr Weasel 
engaged when they entered. He was 
a bachelor, upwards of forty; was of 
spare make, of low stature, had a thin, - 
sharp, sallow, face; there was an ap- 
pearance about the eyes as if they were 
half-blinded with being incessantly 
directed to white paper; he had a 
furrowed forehead, a small pursed-up 
mouth—one hardly knew why, but 
really there was something about his 
look that instantly suggested to you 
the image of the creature whose name 
he bore. He was a ravenous lawyer, 
darting at the point and pith of every 
case he was concerned. in, and sticking 
to it—just as would his blood-thirsty 
namesake at the neck of a rabbit. In 
law he lived, moved, and had his 
being. In his dreams he was ever- 
lastingly spinning out pleadings which 
he never could understand, and hunt- 
ing for cases which he could not 
discover. In the daytime, howéver, 
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he was more successful. In fact, 
every thing he saw, heard, or read of 
—wherever he was, whatever he was 
doing, suggested to him questions of 
law that might arise out of it. At his 
sister's wedding (whither he had not 
gone without reluctance) he got into 
a wrangle with the bridegroom, on a 
question started by himself, whether 
an infant was liable for goods supplied 
to his wife before marriage; at his 
grandmother’s funeral he got into an 
intricate discussion with a proctor 
about bona notabilia, with reference 
to a pair of horn spectacles, which 
the venerable deceased had left behind 
her in Scotland, and a poodle in the 
Isle of Man; and at church, the 
reading of the parable of the Unjust 
Steward, set his devout, ingenious, 
and fertile mind at work for the 
remainder of the service, as to the 
modes of stating the case now-a-days 
against the offender, and whether it 
would be more advisable to proceed 
civilly or criminally ; and if the 
former, at law or in equity. He was 
a hard-headed man; very clear and 
acute, and accurate in his legal know- 
ledge : every other sort of knowledge 
he despised, if, indeed, he had more 
than the faintest hearsay knowledge 
of its existence. He was a Cambridge 
man ; and there had read nothing but 
mathematics, in which he had made a 
decent figure. As soon as he had 
taken his degree, he migrated to the 
Temple, where he had ever since 
continued engaged in the study, and 
then the successful practice, of the 
law, as a special pleader under the 
bar. He had a very large business, 
which he got through ably andrapidly. 
He scarcely ever went into society ; 
when (as was seldom the case) he 
ventured out for a walk, he went 
(muttering to himself) at a postman’s 
pace, to get the greatest quantity of 
exercise, in the smallest space of time. 
He was not a bad-tempered man, 
but had become nervous, fidgetty, 
and irritable... His tone of voice was 
feeble, his utterance hesitating, his 
manner hurried. What a laughable 
contrast between him and his visitor! 
The Attorney-General coming to Mr 
Weasel’s chamber, suggested the idea 
of a magnificent mastiff suddenly pok- 
ing his head into the little kennel of a 
guerulous pug-dog ; and I suppose 
Mr Aubrey might be likened to a 
greyhound accompanying the afore- 
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said mastiff! On seeing his visiters, 
Mr Weasel instantly got up, with a 
blush of surprise, and a little hurry 
and embarrassment of manner. His 
clerk put out a couple of chairs, and 
down they sate. The Attorney- 
General came to the point in half a 
minute, and the matter was very 
quickly settled ; and it was arranged 
that within a day or two's time, as 
soon as the forms necessary for ad- 
mitting Mr Aubrey to an: Inn of 
Court should have been completed, he 
should commence his attendance at 
Mr Weasel’s, from ten o'clock till 
five, daily. a 

«* It’s a comical looking little ani- 
mal, isn’t it?” quoth the Attorney- 
General, with a laugh, as soon as they 
had got out of hearing. 

“‘ Certainly, I don’t feel particularly 
prepossessed '’—— 

** Oh, pho! He’s the very man for 
you—the very man. There's no non- 
sense with Weasel; you may learn 
an infinite deal of law from him, and 
that is all you want. He's a very 
inoffensive fellow; and I’ve no doubt 
you'll soon like his chambers greatly, 
if you’re in earnest in studying the 
law. You go or not, of course, as 
you choose; whatever you do is per- 
fectly voluntary ; pay him his hundred 
guineas, and then, if you like, you 
may get many thousand pounds’ worth 
out of himin thetwelvemonth. Now, 
I must bid you good morning—I’ve 
really not another moment to spare. 
God bless you, my dear Aubrey ; 
and,” he added, with great kindness, 
and a very pointed manner, ‘‘ when- 
ever you may think it worth your 
while to talk over your affairs with 
me, come without notice or ceremony 
—wherever I may be, I shall be de« 
lighted to see you!” Then they 
parted. Mr Aubrey was not aware 
of a certain stroke of delicacy and 
generosity on the part of the Attorney- 
General; viz., that immediately on 
the Rule being discharged, he had 
sent for Mr Runnington, and insisted 
on returning every sixpence of his 
fees—upwards of six hundred guineas 
—desiring that Mr Aubrey should 
not be made acquainted with it, if by 
any means Messrs Runnington could. 
conceal it from him! %. 

A little fatigued and harassed by 
several important matters, which kept 
him engaged till a late hour in the 
afternoon, he reached Vivian Street: in 
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a depressed and desponding mood. 
Just as he turned the corner, he be- 
held, at about twenty yards’ distance, 
Mrs Aubrey and Miss Aubrey slowly 
walking homeward, on their return 
from the Park. Mrs Aubrey held 
Charles by the hand, who was dancing 
and frisking wildly about, and Miss 
Aubrey’s beautiful little Cato she was 
leading along by a slender chain. 
They were in half-mourning ; there 
was such an air of elegant simplicity 
about them—their figures, their car- 
riage, so easy and graceful! Aubrey, 
as he neared them, gazed at them with 
mingled feelings of pride and tender- 
ness. 

“Oh, my papa! my papa!” sud- 
denly exclaimed Charles, who, in 
turning round, had caught sight of 
his father, and ran eagerly down to 
him; with what a thrill of love did he 
take in his arms the beautiful breath« 
less boy, and how his heart yearned 
towards his wife and sister, as they 
also turned quickly round to meet 
him, after a long day’s absence ! 
How inexpressibly dear were they 
to him—how, that day, he enjoy- 
ed their quiet little dinner-table—the 
romp with his children afterwards— 
and a long evening of eager and inter- 
esting conversation, after the little 
ones had gone to bed, Mrs Aubrey 
and Kate busy the while with some 
slight matter of needlework! They 
had received several letters from York- 
shire, which they read to him. One 
was from poor Doctor Tatham, who, 
though he concealed a good deal that 
would have occasioned needless pain, 
yet gave them a melancholy notion of 
the altered state of things at the Hall. 
Though it was rather late before they 
retired to rest on the evening of the 
ensuing Sunday, Mr Aubrey was to 
be found seated in his study by half- 
past four on Monday morning, peru- 
sing with profound attention, stimula- 
ted by the strong observation of the 
Attorney-General, the second volume 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries—a work 
with which he had already a very to- 
lerable familiarity. "Twas really a 
thing to be proud of, that Mr Aubrey, 
with so many absorbing anxieties, 
such distracting apprehensions con- 
cerning the future, could command his 
attention in the way he did. To be 
sure, he felt that it was plainly life- 
and-death work with him; but he 
might have derived great encourage. 
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ment from perceiving himself possess- 
ed of that faculty of concentrating the 
attention, which the Attorney-General 


had spoken of as so essential an attri--~ 


bute of alawyer. The way in which 
he parcelled out his time was this: 
From the time that he entered his 
study till breakfast-time, he resolved 
to read law—from ten o'clock till four 
or five, was to be spent at Mr Wea- 
sel’s chambers—and the evenings were 
to be devoted to the society of his 
children, his wife, and sister, and also 
to certain occasional literary efforts, 
from which he hoped to derive some 
little increase to his means. This was 
severe work; but it was probably the 
most fortunate and salutary thing in 
the world for Aubrey, that his ener- 
gies should be thus occupied, and his 
mind kept from the corroding effects 
of constant reflection upon his misfor- 
tunes, and dismal apprehensions con- 
cerning the future. After he had spent 
a few days in Mr Weasel’s chambers, 
a good deal of his prejudice against 
that gentleman began to wear off. 
Mr Aubrey found him all that the 
Attorney-General had described him. 
as being—a very acute and able law~ 
yer, with a constant current of im- 
portant, varied, and instructive busi~ ° 
ness running through his chambers, 
and every disposition to render his ut~ 
most assistance to Mr Aubrey, whom 
he quickly found out to be a man of 
very superior intellect, and most seri-~ 
ously bent upon acquiring a know- 
ledge of the profession. Mr Weasel 
was not blessed with the power of 
formally communicating elementary 
knowledge; Mr Aubrey had, as it 
were, to exiract from him what he 
wanted, with something like a painful 
effort. The advantages of his posi- 
tion were the innumerable practical 
hints and suggestions as to the mode 
of dealing with miscellaneous business, 
which he derived from a watchful at- 
tention to whatever passed in cham- 
bers—to the mode in which Weasel 
hunted up and applied his law, and 
reduced the facts involved in litigation 
into legal shape and language, in the 
process of pleading. The penetrating 
eye of Mr Aubrey, thus closely fixed 
on every thing that came under his 
notice, quickly began to discover and 
appreciate the good sense, the practi- 
cal utility of most of the positive rules 
of law which he saw in operation; 
and at the end of a fortnight or three 
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weeks, he began to feel interest in 
the study upon which he had so vigor- 
ously entered, and in which he felt him- 
self making real progress. Mr Weasel, 
during even that time, perceived the 
prodigious superiority of Mr Aubrey 
over another pupil, who had nearly 
completed his second year in Mr Wea- 
sel's chambers, after a twelvemonth 
spent in a conveyancer’s; not, of 
course, in respect of légal knowledge, 
but of intellectual power and aptitude 
for business. He would return to 
Vivian Street about six o'clock each 
day, a little fatigued with a very long 
day’s work, (for he was never later 
than five o'clock in entering his study 
in the morning ;) but quickly cheered 
and refreshed by the sight of the fond 
and lovely beings whom he there re- 
joined, and who had been counting the 
very minutes till he returned. Every 
day knit that little family together, if 
possible, in stronger bonds of love ; 
for they clung to each other with 
a feeling of having been thrust out 
of the great gay world together, and 
sent, as it were, upon a pilgrimage 
afar, amidst scenes of increasing diffi- 
eulty and danger. Every day that 
bore them further from their expulsion 
from Yatton, as it were, mellowed their 
recollections of past scenes, and pour- 
ed upon their wounded feelings the 
soothing balm of pious resignation ; 
and sometimes, also, faint and trem- 
bling beams of hope concerning the 
future would steal across the gloomy 
chambers of their hearts. Thank God, 
the view of the past presented to them 
no occasion for shame, for remorse, 
for self-condemnation! They trusted 
that, in their day of wealth and dis- 
tinction, they had not been found 
wanting in the discharge of the duties 
imposed upon them. Therefore they 
had consolation from a view of the 
past. But the rorurr—indeed— 


** Shadows, clouds, and darkness rested 
on it.” 


Their hearts involuntarily fiuttered 
and shrunk within them, when they 
gazed upon the threatening gloom 
that hung over it. Their straitened 
eircumstances—an honourable poverty 
—had been a burden light, indeed, to 
bear. They were very happy in one 
another’s company; their house, 
though small, was convenient, and 
even elegantly comfortable ; they had 
health; Mr Aubrey had constan 
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exercise for am active and vigorous 
mind, in the acquisition of the learn- 
ing of a noble profession, the practice 
of which might possibly hereafter 
raise all of them to even affluence and 
distinction—at all events, might secure 
them the substantial comforts of life. 
But Mr Aubrey would have moments 
of heaviness and trepidation. When 
engaged in his little study, in the pro- 
found solitude and silence of the early 
morning, while he was thus straining 
his faculties to their utmost, on behalf 
of the sweet innocent beings—his wife 
—his children—his sister—sleeping 
above, he would sometimes lean back 
in his chair, with a very deep sigh, and 
sink into a reverie—oh, how sad and 
painful !—deepening oceasionally into 
agony ; but he would suddenly arouse 
himself, and resume his studies with a 
powerful effort at abstraction—with 
additional intensity of application. 
How could he be otherwise than mo- 
mentarily paralysed, when he survey- 
ed his alarming and tremendous pecu- 
niary liabilities? Bills of costs— 
Heaven only knew to what amount— 
due to Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap ; to his own attorneys, Messrs 
Runnington ; and to Mr Parkinson: 
and then—sickening and fearful ob- 
ject!—the Mesne Profits—what was 
to become of them all? The mind 
that, in the presence of such disturb- 
ing forces as these, could apply its 
energies so successfully as did that of 
Mr Aubrey to the acquisition of 
knowledge, with any degree of calm- 
ness, must surely have been of no 
common order, and have undergone 
no slight discipline; but, alas! alas! 
what could all this have availed him, 
unless he had been vouchsafed assist- 
ance from on high ? When the waters 
were come in unto his soul; when he 
was sinking in deep mire, where there 
was no standing ; when he was come 
into deep waters, where the floods over. 
flowed him—whither was he to look 
but to one quarter, and that aBove, 
with earnest, and faithful, and con= 
stant supplication to the Almighty ? 
The constant apprehension of very 
great evil—suspense—is a state almost 
as terrible and insupportable, especi- 
ally to those of lively susceptibilities, 
as that produced by the infliction of 
the evil. Every morning when Au- 
brey left home, he dreaded to think of 
what might happen before his return ; 
and when he quitted the Temple, he 
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felt a sinking of the heart when he 
thought of what might have transpired 
in his absence. In fact, they all of 
them felt like those whom the ominous 
silence and repose of surrounding na- 
ture—a portentous calm and gloom 
overhead—fill with trembling appre- 
hension of the coming storm. Their 
fears are quickened by the occasional 
falling of large spreading drops of rain 
through the sultry sky, not a breath 
of air stirring. Upward is oft turned 
the pale cheek and apprehensive eye 
towards the black accumulating clouds, 
from which may soon flame the de- 
structive lightning—what, in such a 
case, is there to rely upon, but the 
mercy of Him around whose throne 
are clouds and darkness, and the 
whirlwind and tempest his ordering ? 

They were sitting one morning at 
their usual early and simple break- 
fast, and Mr Aubrey was reading 
aloud, for his wife and sister’s sugges- 
tions, a second article which he had 
commenced overnight, designed for 
one of the Reviews—having about a 
fortnight before sent off his first effort, 
about which, however, he had as yet 
heard nothing ; and Kate was play- 
fully patting his cheek, and telling 
him that, for all he might say to the 
contrary, a particular expression was 
not, in her opinion, elegant English. 

« It is, you puss of a critic,” in- 
sisted Aubrey, with a good-natured 
laugh; and then, turning to Mrs Au- 
brey, “ What do you say, Agnes ?””. 

“* Oh—why—lI really like it very 
much as it is." 

«I sha’n’t alter it,” said Aubrey, 
laughing. 

“‘ Then I'll alter it when you're 
gone,” quoth Kate, with affected pert- 
ness, and, bringing her beautiful 
laughing face so near his own, with 
a kind of air of defiance, that he kiss 
ed her forehead, and said it should be 
as she chose. 

Just then a knock at the door an- 
nounced a visiter, who proved to be 
Mr Runnington. Why it was, they 
hardly knew; but they all slightly 
changed colour. He had called so 
early, he said, to ensure seeing Mr 
Aubrey before he went to the Tem- 

le ; and, though he had been shown 
into the study, Mr Aubrey insisted on 
his joining the breakfast table. 

“ We've very plain fare for you, 
however,” said he, as Mr Runnington 
yielded to his wishes. 
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Mr Aubrey perceived, with some 
uneasiness, that his kind and thoughtful 
countenance wore rather an anxious 
expression. And indeed so it was. 
When ho iooked at those who sate be- 
fore him — interesting, elegant, yet 
with a plainly forced cheerfulness— 
reflected on the sufferings which they 
had passed through, and that which 
was in store for them—and for the 
first bitter instalment of which he had 
come to prepare Mr Aubrey—ecould 
he but feel very deep sympathy for 
them? As soon as he had retired 
with Mr Aubrey to the study, in a 
low tone he informed Mr Aubrey of 
his errand, which was to apprise him 
that, theevening before, Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap’s Bit, had come 
in. 

« Well, show it me, if you please,” 
said Mr Aubrey, calmly, extending 
his hand. 

«¢ My dear sir, why do you sup- 
pose | have it with me?” enquired 
Mr Runnington, witha concerned air. 
*“ You are not accustomed to such 
matters—God forbid you should! It 
is too bulky for me to have brought 
with me, and lies at our office.” 

“ What is the amount of it, then?” 
enquired Mr Aubrey, dreading to hear 
the answer; while Mr Runnington 
took out of his pocket-book a slip of 
paper, which he handed to Mr Aubrey, 
and on which the latter’ read :— 
‘ L.3946, 14s. 6d.” He gazed at it 
for some moments in silence, and be- 
came very pale. Mr Runnington 
could hardly bear to look at him, and 
think of the two lovely women in the 
adjoining room, who were so fearfull 
interested in the intelligence which 
had so dismayed Mr Aubrey. 

“ This is a very—large—amount,” 
said he, at length, with forced calmness, 

‘It is a most serious affair,” re 
plied Mr Runnington, shaking his 
head, and sighing. 

-* Then there is yours—and Mr 
Parkinson’s.” 

“Oh, Mr Aubrey — sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.” 

“Will you oblige me, by saying, 
what is the probable amount of your 
bill ?”’ enquired Mr Aubrey, with a 
calmness which seemed lent to him by 
despair. 

“Oh! I assure you we have thought 
nothing at all about it, nor shall we 
for some time to come, Mr Aubrey. 
We have not the slightest intention of 
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troubling ourselves, or you, with the 
matter till you may be in a position to 
attend to it without serious inconve- 
nience.” 

** But do favour me with something 
like a notion,” pressed the unhappy 
Aubrey. 

«* Why—perhaps I am hardly doing 
right in mentioning it; but whenever 
our bill is sent in, it will be less by 
some six hundred and fifty pounds, by 
the noble generosity of the Attorney- 
General, who has returned all his 
fees” —— 

“« Returned all his fees!” echoed 
Mr Aubrey, starting, while the colour 
rushed into his cheek, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance was of pride 
struggling with astonishment, and gra- 
titude, and admiration. He exquisitely 
appreciated the conduct of his distin- 
guished friend; and at the same time 
felt a totally new aud very painful 
sense of pecuniary obligation. 

“‘ I feel, Mr Aubrey, that I have 
broken my promise to the Attorney- 
General, who extracted from me a 
solemn pledge, to endeavour so to 
manage the matter as that you should 
never know it. What is it, after all— 
noble as it is—to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, with his L.12,000 or L.15,000 a- 
year?” 

«* Oh—do not talk so, Mr Running. 
ton; I am overpowered, oppressed. 
» Never in all my life have I experienced 
feelings like those by which I am now 
agitated!" He rose, and stood oppo- 
site the window for a few minutes— 
neither of them speaking. Then he 
returned to his seat. 

“«* How much does that leave me your 
debtor?” : 

«© Why—treally it is hard to say, un- 
prepared—lI should imagine that our 
account is reduced to some L.1500 or 
L.1600—about which ” 

«* Then there is Mr Parkinson’s,”’ 
said Aubrey, in a low tone, but with 
a desperate air; presently adding— 
* Here are some L.6000 or L.7000 to 
start with; and then we come to the 
mesne profits — gracious, gracious 
God!” he suddenly added, with. a 
visible shudder. He folded his arms 
convulsively, and gazed, for a second 
or two, at Mr Runnington, with an eye 
whose expression was overpowering. 
In his face Mr Runnington beheld no 
longer the mild and melancholy ex- 
pression to which he had been accus- 
tomed, but a sternness and power were 





apparent in his features, which he had 
not imagined them capable of exhibit- 
ing. They told of a strong soul 
thoroughly roused, and excited, and 
in agony. At that moment a knocking 
was heard at the door, as of very little 
fingers. ‘ Come in!” exclaimed Mr 
Aubrey, with unusual quickness and 
sternness. The door was gently opened, 
and Charles’ little face peeped into the 
room timidly, quite startled by - the 
tone in which he had been addressed. 
«¢ Come in, my child!”’ said Mr Aubrey, 
rather tremulously, when he observed 
the apprehensiveness overspreading 
the little features of his son. Charles 
immediately advanced, with a serious 
submissive air, saying—* This letter 
is just come—Mamma sent me with 
it.” 

‘¢ Give it me, Charles,” said Mr 
Aubrey, extending his hand for it, 
while with the other he gently placed 
the child upon his lap—kissed him. 
*¢ I'm not angry with you, Charles,” 
said he tenderly. 

‘I've not been naughty, you know, 
dear papa?” said he with innocent 
surprise. 

** No, no, my little love.” The ra- 
THER could say no more ; but putting 
aside the child's flowing curly locks 
from his temples, as it were mechani- 
cally, he gazed on his little face for a 
moment, and then folded him in his 
arms with unspeakable tenderness. 
Mr Runnington rose, and stood for 
some moments gazing through the 
window, unwilling that his own emo- 
tion should be obsérved. When Mr 
Aubrey opened the letter, it proved to 
be from the publisher of the Review 
to which he had sent his article, en- 
closing a cheque for forty guineas, 
expressing an earnest desire that he 
would continue his contributions, and 
assuring him that the editor considered 
the article “in every. way admirable.” 
As soon as he had glanced over the 
letter—* You little messenger of hope 
and mercy !”’ he thought, again kissing 
his son, who sate passively gazing at 
theagitated countenance of his FATHER 
—* I cannot, I will not despair! You 
have brought me, as it were, a ray of 
light from heaven, piercing the fear- 
ful gloom of my situation : ‘tis a token, 
surely, that I am not forgotten: I feel 
as though an angel, momentarily 
brightening the night of sorrow, had 
come and whispered in my ear— 
‘couracE!’", His features began to 
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resume their natural serenity of ex- 
pression. “ Take it in to your mam- 
ma,” said he, kissing little Charles, 
and dispatching him with the letter. 
Shortly afterwards, as soon as he had 
recovered the command of his manner 
sufficiently to avoid occasioning un- 
easiness to Mrs and Miss Aubrey, he 
proposed to Mr Runnington that they 
should walk towards the Temple ; and 
bidding adieu to those whom he left 
behind him, without giving them an 
opportunity to ask him as to the na- 
ture of Mr Runnington’s errand, but 
leaving them in high spirits at the 
letter which he had sent in to them, 
he quitted the house arm-in-arm with 
Mr Runnington. I am persuaded that 
if that gentleman had had no one to 
consult, he would have relieved Mr 
Aubrey altogether from liability to 
him; but he had four partners; their 
own pecuniary outlay had been consi- 
derable ; and, therefore, the thing was 
really out of the question. As they 
walked along,’in the course of much 
anxious conversation Mr Runnington 
told Mr’ Aubrey, that he considered 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s 
bill to be extortionate; and that it 
might, on taxation—a process which 
he explained to Mr Aubrey—be re. 
duced, probably, by at least one-half. 
Buthealso reminded Mr Aubrey of the 
power which they held in their hands, 
in respect of the mesne profits; and 
intimated his opinion, that in all pro- 
bability they had made out their bill 
with an eye to such considerations, 
namely, that it should be discharged 
without rigorous scrutiny into its con- 
stituent items, before they would lis- 
ten to any terms whatever for the 
payment of the mesne profits; and 
that Mr Aubrey’s position, with re- 


spect to Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and - 


Snap, was one which required the 
greatest possible deliberation and cir- 
cumspection on his part, especially in 
the matter of the bill just delivered in 
by them. 

«* I see the whole,” said Mr Au- 
brey, “ comes to this: they will re- 
lieve me from liability to Mr Titmouse, 
for as much of what may be due to 
him, as they can divert into their own 
pockets !”” 

‘* That certainly seems very much 
like it,” replied Mr Runnington, 
shrugging hisshoulders; “but you will 
leave all such considerations and mat- 
ters to us; and rely on*our honour 
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and our discretion. At what may ap- 
pear to us the exact moment for doing 
so with effect, depend upon our most 
cautious interference. Weknow, Mr 
Aubrey, the kind of people we have to 
deal with. Mr Titmouse is very likely 
to be merely a puppet in their hands 
—at least in those of Mr Gammon, 
who is a very long-headed man, and 
with whom, I have no doubt, our ne- 
gotiations will have to be carried on.” 

“That is just what the Attorney- 
General said—and he invited me, 
moreover, to converse with him when- 
ever I might consider that his advice 
would be useful.” 

‘* Could you have a better adviser ? 
He has a most penetrating sagacity, 
long exercised—in short, his qualifica- 
tions are consummate; and I should 
not hesitate about consulting him 
whenever we feel at a loss.” 

«‘ Why should I disguise any thing 
from you, Mr Runnington ?”—said 
Aubrey—“ you ought to know the 
exact state of my affairs. I have a 
little family plate, which I could not 
bear to part with; my books ; and the 
remnants of the furniture at Yatton, 
which I have saved in order to furnish 
our present residence. Besides this, 
the outside of all that I am possessed 
of—and I have no expectations, nor 
has my wife nor my poor sister, from 
any quarter—is a sum of about L.3000 
in thefunds, and L.423 at my banker’s. 
Those are my circumstances; they 
appal me merely in stating them :— 
Why, I owe double the sum I have 
named, for lawyers’ bills only. I have 
not enough, without parting with my 
books and plate, to discharge even 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap’s 
bill!” 

-“© It would be cruel and absurd in 
me not to express at once, Mr Aubrey, 
my conviction that your situation is 
fearfully critical ; and that your sole 
hope is in the treatment which may be 
expected from Messrs Quirk, Gam- 
mon, and Snap, and their client, Mr 
Titmouse. Serious as are, at present, 
your other liabilities—to that one, 
they are but as a bucket of water to 
the Thames. As we are talking, Mr 
Aubrey, in this candid and unrestrain-° 
ed manner, I will tell you my chief 
source of apprehension on your ac- 
count, with reference to Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap: namely, that 
they may possibly speculate on your 
being able, if placed — peril, to 
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call aroufd you, in your extremity, a 
host of wealthy and powerful friends— 
as security, or otherwise”’ 

«* They will find themselves, then, 
utterly mistaken. If they and their 
client are really eapable of such shock- 
ing brutality—such wanton oppres- 
sion—let them do their worst: 1 am 
resigned. Providence will find out a 
shelter for my wife and children, and 
my dear, devoted, high-spirited sister ; 
and as for myself, rather than satiate 
the rapacity of such wretches, by 
plundering good-natured and generous 
friends, I will end my days in prison.” 

Mr Aubrey was evidently not a 
little excited while he said this; but 
there was that in his tone of voice, 
and in his eye, which told Mr Run- 
nington that he meant what he said; 
and that, as soon as it should have 
come to the point of oppression and 
injustice, no man could resist more 
powerfully, or endure with a more 
dignified and inflexible resolution. 
But Mr Runnington would fain hope 
that it would not come to such an 
issue. He consoled Mr Aubrey with 
assurances, that as for their own de- 
mand, it might stand over for several 
years ; and that so, he was sure, would 
it be with the far lesser demand of Mr 
Parkinson; and that if, by a great 
effort, sufficient could be raised to dis- 
charge promptly the bill of Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, some 
much more favourable arrangement 
respecting the amount and mode of 
payment of the mesne profits might be 
effected—leaving Mr Aubrey, in the 
mean time, leisure to apply himself 
vigorously to his studies for the bar, 
for which Mr Runnington assured him 
that he considered him peculiarly 
qualified ; and pledged himself to back 
him with all the influence he had, or 
could command. 

** Gracious Heaven, Mr Running- 
ton!” said Aubrey, with a little excite- 
ment, “is it not very nearly intolerable 
that I should passthe prime of my days 
in thraldom to such people as these ? 
and be encircled by the chains of such 
a man asthis Titmouse is represented 
as being? I will not call myself his 
fos, nor his victim ; but I am the one 
through whose sudden destitution he 
has obtained a splendid fortune. I 
did not knowingly deprive him of it— 
he must be’bereft of all the ordinary 
feelings of humanity, to place me, 
-whom he has already stripped of all, 
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upon the rack—the rack of extortion ! 
Oh! put me in his place, and him in 
mine—do you think I would not have 
been satisfied with what I had gained ? 
Would J have alarmed and tortured 
him by calling for an account of what 
he had spent with a firm, a reasonable 
persuasion that it was hisown? Oh, 
no! I could not only have forgiven 
him all, but endeavoured to secure him 
from future want.”” He sighed. “Oh, 
that I were at this momenta free man! 
pauper—sed in meo ere; that I had 
but five hundred pounds to keep me 
and mine for a year or two—with a 
mind at ease and fit for study! but 
here we are, atthe Temple. When 
shall we meet again—or shall I hear 
from you?” 

‘¢ Very shortly,” replied Mr Run- 
nington, who for the last few minutes 
had been listening to Mr Aubrey in 
respectful and sympathizing silence; 
and, shaking him warmly by the hand, 
with much cordiality and fervency of 
manner, he pledged himself to do all 
in his power to promote his interests. 

When Mr Aubrey arrived at Mr 
Weasel’s chambers, he looked deject- 
ed and harassed; but, with a noble 
effort of self-command, at once ad- 
dressed himself, calmly and vigorously, 
to the business of the day. From 
time to time he peremptorily excluded 
the harassing thoughts and recollec- 


tions arising out of his morning’s inter-- 


view with Mr Runnington; and suc- 
ceeded in concentrating his attention 
upon a case of more than usual intri- 
cacy and multifariousness of details, 
which Mr Weasel, having glanced 
over, had laid aside for a more lei- 
surely perusal. He handed it, how- 
ever, to Mr Aubrey, soon after his 
arrival, with something approaching 
to a secret satisfaction, in the expecta- 
tion of its “ proving too much for 
him ;” but he wasmistaken. Mr Aubrey 
left a little earlier than usual ; but not 


-before he had sent in the voluminous 


*‘ case” to Mr Weasel’s room by the 
clerk, together with a half-sheet of 
draft paper, containing a brief sum- 
mary of the results at which he had 
arrived; and which not a little sur- 
prised Mr Weasel. The case did not 
happen to involve much _ technical 
knowledge ; but in respect of the im- 
perfect manner in which it was drawn 
up, and the confusion worse confound- 
ed of the transactions themselves, out 
of which the question arose, required 
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patient persevering attention, strength 
of memory, and great clear-headedness. 
In short, Weasel owned to himself 
that poor Aubrey had taken a very 
masterly view of the case; and how 
would his estimate of his pupil’s ability 
have been enhanced, by a knowledge 
of the situation in which he was placed, 
—one so calculated to distract his at- 
tention, and prevent that hearty and 
complete devotion to legal studies, 
without which Mr Weasel well knew 
how vain was the attempt to master 


“yj them? 
e ** Read Aubrey’s opinion on that 


troublesome case—I mean the Cornish 
Bank?" enquired Weasel, taking a 
pinch of snuff, of Mr Thorougbpace, 
another pupil who had just taken his 
seat beside Mr Weasel, to see him 
* settle,” [¢. e., score out, interline, 
and alter,] a pleading drawn by the 
That gen- 
tleman replied in the negative. *‘ He’s 
got a headpiece of his own, I ean tell 
you. Egad, somehow or another, he 
always contrives to hit the nail on the 
head.” 

“T'd a sort of notion, the very first 
day he came, that he was a superior 
man,” replied Thoroughpace. “ He 
makes very few notes—seems to trust 
entirely to his head” — 

“Ah! a man may carry that too 
far,” interrupted Mr Weasel, thrust- 
ing a pinch of snuff up his nose. 

“© Then I wish J could,” replied 
Thoroughpace. ‘ Isn’t there such a 
thing as making the hand engross the 
business of the head ?’” Mr Weasel— 
recollecting that in his library stood 
twelve thick folio volumes of manu- 
script “ precedents,” which he had 
been fool enough to copy out with his 
own hand during his pupilage, and 
the first year or two of his setting up in 
business—hemmed, and again applied 
to his snuff-box. ‘How do you get 
on with him in the pupil’s room ?” he 
enquired. 

«Why, I didn’t like him at first. 
Very reserved, and has a little haw- 
teur. Even now, though very cour- 
teous, he says little, seems entirely 
absorbed by his studies, and yet to 
have something or other on his mind.” 

“Ah! I dare say, law’s no trifle, 
I warrant him. I dare say it teases 
him.” 

«* By Jove! but I don’t think it 
does. I never saw a man to whom it 
seemed to yield so easily. He's a 
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particularly gentlemanliké person ; 
and there’s something very attractive 
in his countenance. He seems highly 
connected. I’ve seen several notes 
come here for him with coronets on 
the seals, and several well-known’— 

** You've heard of the great cause. 
of Doe d. Titmouse v. Jolter, a York: 
shire ejectment case, tried only last 
Spring assizes? Well, he’s the defen- 
dant, and has, I hear, lost every 
thing.” 

‘“* You astonish me! By Jove, but 
he had need work!” 

** Shall we set to work, Mr Tho- 
roughpace ?” said Weasel, suddenly, 
looking at his watch lying on his 
desk. ‘I've promised to let them 
have this plea by six o’clock—or they'll 
be signing judgment ;’’ and plunging 
his pen into the inkstand, to work he 
went, more suo, as if such a man as 
his pupil, Mr Aubrey, had never 
existed. He was not a particularly 
hard-hearted man ; but I believe that 
if a. capias ad satisfaciendum (i. e. 
process to take the body into custody) 
against Charles Aubrey, Esquire, had 
come into Mr Weasel’s chambers to 
settle, as requiring special accuracy, 
—after humming and hawing a bit— 
and taking an extra pinch of snuff, he 
would have settled it, marked his 
seven-and-sixpence in the corner, and 
sent it out with the other papers as a 
matter of course. 

On Mr Aubrey’s return home to 
dinner, he found that his sister had 
received another long letter from Dr 
Tatham, to which was appended a 
postscript mentioning Mr Gammon in 
such terms as suggested to Mr Aubrey 
a little scheme which he resolved to 
carry into effect on the morrow 
namely, to call himself at the office of 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
and seek an interview with Mr Gam- 
mon, who, Dr Tatham stated, had 
quitted Yatton for town only the day 
before the doctor had written to Miss 
Aubrey. After a very restless and 
unhappy night, during which he was 
tormented with all kinds of dismal 
dreams, Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap figuring in each as the stern and 
mysterious arbiters of his earthly 
destiny, he resolved to put an end to 
his present insupportable suspense— 
to learn at once the extent of what he 
had either to hope- or to fear—by 
calling that very afternoon at Saffron 
Hill. For that purpose, he quitted 
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Mr Weasel’s at the early hour of 
three o’clock ; and straightway bent 
" his steps through Fetter Lane to Hat- 
ton Garden, and thence enquiring his 
way to Saffron Hill. He was not 
long in finding the house of which he 
was in quest, his eye being soon at- 
tracted by the great, gleaming brass- 
plate with ‘* Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap,” as prominent and threatening 
as ever those names had appeared to 
Titmouse in the day of his agony and 
suspense. He had stood gazing at 
them with idiot longing and vulgar 
apprehension, as the reader has seen. 
How very different a person now looked 
at them with feelings of intense inter- 
est and overmastering anxiety, as at 
the names of those who had him coms 
letely in their power—his fortunes, 
Ris liberty, his livelihood, and that of 
the dear beings whose interests, whose 
all on earth, whose personal safety 
were bound up in his, Mr Aubrey, 
with a jaded air, dressed in a buttoned 
black surtout, and with an umbrella 
under his arm, entered the hall, where 
were sitting and standing two or three 
strange-looking people—one suffering 
evidently great agitation; in fact, 
relatives of prisoners, -whose trials for 
capital offences were coming on the 
next day at Newgate—and made his 
way into a room, on the door of which 
he read “ Clerk’s Room.” 

‘“‘ Now sir, your: business?” said a 
showily dressed Jewish-looking youth, 
lolling at a desk from which he did 
not move, and speaking in a tone of 
very disagreeable assurance. 

**Is Mr Gammon within =’ enquir- 
ed Mr Aubrey, taking off his hat ; and 
there was a certain something in his 
voice, countenance, and bearing. that 

‘induced the personage he addressed to 
slip off his stool, and exhibit as cour- 
teous an air as he could possibly as- 
sume, 

** Mr Gammon is in his room, sir, 
and alone. I believe he is rather 
busy—but I’ve no doubt you can see 
him.” 

The fact was, that at that moment 
Mr Gammon was engaged drawing 
up “ Instructions to prepare Declara- 
tion’ in an action for mesne profits, 
against Mr Aubrey! He had only 


the day before returned from Yatton, . 


where circumstances had occurred 
which had quickened their intended 
proceeding against Mr Aubrey—as 
the first quarter to which, at Mr Tit- 
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mouse’s suggestion, they were to look 
for a considerable supply of ready 
money. That morning, in the very 
room into which Mr Aubrey was to 
be presently shown, had taken placea 
long discussion between Mr Quirk 
and Mr Gammon, on the subject 
which had now brought to their of- 
fice, Mr Aubrey. Mr Quirk was for 
making short work of it—for “ going 
straight a-head”—and getting the 
whole £60,000, or security for the 
greater portion, and £20,000 down! 
Gammon, however, was of opinion 
that that was mere madness; that 
by attempting to proceed to extremi« 
ties against so unfortunate a sufferer 
as Mr Aubrey, they could not fail of 
drawing down on themselves and their 
client universal execration; and, 
moreover, of driving Mr Aubrey des- 
perate, and forcing him either to quit 
the country, or accept the protection 
of the insolvent laws. He had, at 
length, satisfied Mr Quirk that their 
only chance was in gentleness and 
moderation; and the old gentleman 
had, as usual, agreed to adopt the plan 
of operations suggested by Gammon. 
The latter personage had quite as keen 
a desire and firm determination as the 
former, to wring out of their wretched 
victim the very last farthing that there 
was the slightest probability of obtain- 
ing; for Titmouse had pointed to 
that quarter for the discharge of his 
ten thousand pound bond to the firm, 
and also their bill of costs to him, 
(which contained some three hundred 
items, slightly varied in language, that 
were also charged in their bill to Mr 
Aubrey ;) then twenty—or at least 
fifteen thousand pounds, were to be 
handed over to himself, Titmouse ; 
and all the rest that could be got, Mr 
Gammon might appropriate to his own 
use. His enquiries into Mr Aubrey’s 
circumstances, had completely convin- 
ced him, that it would be impossible 
to extract any considerable sum from 
that unfortunate gentleman ; and that 
if they could contrive to get their bill 
paid, perhaps substantial security for 
four or five thousand of the mesne pro- 
fits, and his own personal security for 
the payment of any portion of the re- 
mainder, hereafter—they: had better 
rest satisfied—and look for liquidation 
of their own heavy claim to a morte 
gage upon the Yatton estates. Mr 
Gammon had also proposed to himself 
certain other objects, in dealing with 
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Mr Aubrey, than the mere extraction 
of money from him: and, in short, 
prompted by considerations, such as 
those above intimated, he had come to 
the determination, an hour or so before 
Mr Aubrey’s most unexpected visit, to 
be at once prepared with the necessary 
means for setting in motion legal pro- 
ceedings for the recovery of the arrear 
of mesne profits. 

«* Have I the honour to address Mr 
Gammon?” commenced Mr Aubrey, 
courteously, on being shown into the 
room—not announced by name, where 
Gammon sate busily engaged writing 
out the “ Instructions” for framing 
the rack on which it was designed to 
extend the as yet unconscious Aubrey. 

“ Sir, my name is Gammon,” he 
replied, colouring a little—rising from 
his chair, with an expression of very 
great surprise—“ I believe I have the 
honour of seeing Mr Aubrey ?—I beg 
you will allow me to offer you a chair” 
—he continued, placing one as far 


* as he could from the table, and then, 


getting another, he sate down between 
Mr Aubrey and the table ; expecting 
to hear his visiter at once open the 
subject of their bill, which they had 
so recently sent in. 

‘* Will you suffer me, Mr Aubrey,” 
commenced Gammon, with a bland 
and subdued air, not fulsome, but ex- 
tremely deferential, ‘ before entering 
on any business which may have 
brought you here, to express deep and 
sincere sympathy with your sufferings, 
and my personal regret at the share 
we have had in the proceedings which 
have ended so adversely for your in- 
terests? But our duty as professional 
men, Mr Aubrey, is often as plain as 
painful!” 

“‘ I feel obliged for your kind ex- 


pressions of sympathy—but I cannot | 


for a moment conceive any apology 
necessary. Neither I nor my advisers 
have ever had cause to complain of 
harsh or unprofessional treatment on 
your part. Your proceedings certain- 
ly came upon me—upon all of us—like 
a thunderstroke,” said Mr Aubrey, 
with a subdued sigh. “I trust that 
you have given me credit, Mr Gam- 
mon, for offering no vexatious or un- 
conscientious obstacles.” 

«* Oh, Mr Aubrey, on the contrary, 
I am at a loss for words to express my 
sense of your straight-forward and 
high-minded conduct ; and have often 
expressed my sentiments on that sub- 


ject to Messrs Runningtons,” — Mr 
Aubrey bowed—‘‘ and again anx- 
iously beg that you will give me credit 
for feeling the profoundest sympathy” 
—he paused, as if from emotion : 
and such might well have been ex~- 
cited, by the appearance of Mr Aubrey 
—calm, and melancholy—his face full 
of anxiety, and his figure, naturally 
slender, evidently somewhat emaciat- 
ed. [* I wonder,” thought Gammon, 
‘* whether he has any insurances on his 
life.—He certainly has rather a con- 
sumptive look: how could one ascer- 
tain whether he has insured? And 
where?”] “ I trust, most sincerely, 
Mr Aubrey, that the mental sufferings 
you must have undergone have not 
affected your health ?” enquired Gam- 
mon, with an air of infinite concern. 

* A little, but thank God, not ma- 
terially; I never was very robust,” 
he replied, with a faint sad smile. 

“* [How like his sister !”—thought 
Gammon, watching his companion’s 
countenance with real interest. ] 

‘* Tam not quite sure, Mr Gam« 
mon,” continued Aubrey, “ that lam 
observing etiquette in thus coming to 
you, on a matter which you may con- 
sider ought to-have been left to my 
attorneys, and who know nothing of 
my present visit—but ”—— 

‘«‘ Anhonourable mind like yours, Mr 
Aubrey, may surely act according to 
its own impulses, with safety! As for 
etiquette, I know of no professional rule 
which I break, in entering into a dis- 
cussion with you of any topic con- 
nected with the action which has re- 
cently been determined,” said Gam. 
mon, cautiously and particularly on 
his guard, as soon as his penetrating 
eye had detected the acuteness which 
was mingled with the sincerity and 
simplicity of character beaming in the 
countenance of Mr Aubrey. 

«« I dare say you can guess the oce 
casion of my visit, Mr Gammon ?” 

*¢ There goes our bill—whew !— 
What now ?” thought Gammon. } 

Mr Gammon bowed, with an an- 
xious, expectant air. 

«TI allude to the question yet re- 
maining between your client, Mr Tit- 
mouse, and me—the mesne profits "— 

‘<I feared—I expected as much! 
It gave me infinite anxiety, as soon as 
I found you were approaching the sub- 
ject!” 

« To me it is really a matter of 
life and death, Mr Gammon, It is 
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one pressing me on almost to the very 
verge of madness!” 

«© My dear Mr Aubrey,” said Gam- 
mon, in a tone and with a look which 
touched the heart of his agitated com- 

anion, “ don’t magnify the mischief. 

on't—I beg—imagine your position 
one so hopeless! What is there to 
stand in the way of an amicable ad- 
justment of these claims? If I had 
my way, Mr Aubrey—and if I thought 
I should not be acting the part of the 
unjust steward in Scripture—I would 
write sixty thousand farthings for sixty 
thousand pounds!” 

«You have named the sum for 
which I believe I am legally liable to 
Mr Titmouse,” said Mr Aubrey, with 
forced composure; “ It is a sum as 
completely out of my power to pay, or 
secure—or even a quarter of it—as to 
give him one of the stars.” 

« Tam aware, Mr Aubrey, that you 
must have had many calls upon you, 
which must have temporarily crippled 
your resources ’’——. 

“‘ Temporarily!” echoed Mr Au- 
brey, with a sickening smile. 

“I devoutly trust that it is only 
temporary! For your own and fa- 
mily’s sake,” he added quickly, ob- 
serving the watchfulness with which 
his every look and word was regarded 
by his companion. ‘* Any proposal, 
Mr Aubrey,” he continued, with the 
same apparent kindness of manner, 
but with serious deliberation, ** which 
you may think proper to make, I am 
ready—eager—to receive and consider 
in a liberal spirit. I repeat—If you 
had me only to deal with—you would 
leave this room -with a lightened 
heart; but, to be plain and candid, 
our client, Mr Titmouse, is a very 
difficult person to deal with. I pledge 
my word of honour to you—[ OA Gam- 
mon! Gammon! Gammon !}—that I 
have repeatedly urged upon Mr Tit- 
mouse to release you from all the rents 
received by you previously to your re- 
ceiving legal notice of the late pros 
ceedings.” I suppose Gammon felt 
that this declaration was not received 
by Mr Aubrey as implicitly as the 
former desired and expected: for with 
a slight stiffness, he added, “ I assure 
you, sir, that itisafact. I have always 
been of opinion that the law is harsh, 
and even faulty in principle, which, in 
such a case as yours—where the pos- 
sessor of an estate, to which he be- 
lieved himself born, is ousted by a title 
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of which he had no previous know- 
ledge, nor means of knowledge”— 
Gammon uttered this very pointedly, 
and with his eye fixed searchingly upon 
that of Mr Aubrey,—* requires the 
ousted party to make good the rents 
he had so innocently appropriated to 
his own use. That is my opinion, 
though it may be wrong. lam bound 
to say, however, that as the law now 
stands—if Mr Titmouse should, con- 
trary to my advice—determine to stand 
upon his strict rights” ——-Gammon 
paused, shook his head, shrugged his 
shoulders, and looked with melancholy 
significance at Mr Aubrey. 

‘«*T amentirely at his mercy! I un- 
derstand. I do trust, however, that 
in the name of our common humanity, 
he will have some consideration for 
the helpless—the miserable situation 
in which I am so unexpectedly placed,” 
said Aubrey, with mournful energy. 
«* Never having imagined it necessary 
to save money ”—— 

«* Oh no—nor with such an income 
as yours was, to resort, I fear, to any 
of the ordinary modes—insurance, and 
so forth,” interposed Gammon, with 
an easy air. 

“‘ No—no! nothing of the sort”— 
[** Ah!—the deuce you have not!” 
thought GammonJ—* and I confess 
it was improvident of me. My situa- 
tion is so deplorable and desperate, 
that disguise would be absurd, even 
could I stoop to it; and I declare, in 
the presence of Heaven, Mr Gammon, 
that without parting with -the little 
remnant of plate I have preserved, and 
my books, I am unable to make up 
even the amount of your bill sent in 
the day before yesterday”—Gammon 
gazed at Aubrey, earnestly, but in 
silence—“‘ and if my miserable rem- 
nant of means de so appropriated, we 
are literally beggars ’’—he paused, and 
his voice faltered. 

‘* Indeed—indeed, you distress me 
beyond measure, Mr Aubrey,” said 
Gammon, in a low tone. 

“If you can but secure me a mer- 
ciful interval, to prepare myself for 
the profession which 1 have entered— 
the Bar—whatever earnings I might 
obtain, after saving a bare mainten- 
ance for myself and family, shall be 
devoted faithfully to liquidate the 
heavy claims upon me! For myself, 
Mr Gammon, I do not care about 
living upon bread and water for the 
nextten years ; but there are others—” 
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his voice trembled. “ Sir, by every 
consideration which a gentleman may 
be influenced by, I conjure you to 
interfere between me and utter imme- 
diate ruin!” This was the real thrill- 
ing language of the heart; but it failed 
to produce the least impression upon 
Gammon, exciting only intense cha~ 
grin and disappointment. ‘ Oh that 
it were but in my power,” said he, 
with great energy, ‘to send you out 
of this room a free man! If I alone 
were to be consiilted, I would instantly 
absolve you from all demands—or at 
least give you your own time, and take 
no other security than your honour.” 

‘Oh! what a happy—happy man! 
what a happy family should we be if 
only” he could not finish the sen- 
tence, for he was greatly moved. 

[* Here’s a kettle of fish,” thought 
Gammon to himself, and bending 
down his head, he covered his eyes 
with his hands ;—* worse, far worse 
than I had suspected. I would take 
five pounds for all my residuary in- 
terest in the sixty thousand pounds! 
I’ve not the least doubt that he’s speak- 
ing the truth. But the d2// part of the 
business is highly unsatisfactory! I 
should like old Quirk to be here just 
now! Surely he must be able to get 
security? Such friends and connec< 
tions as his. If one could only get 
them to join him in security for ten 
thousand pounds—stay —that won’t 
exactly do, either; I must have my 
thumb upon him.”’] 

‘* I am so profoundly affected by the 
situation in which you are placed, Mr 
Aubrey,” said Gammon, at length ap- 
pearing to have subdued his emotion, 
and feeling it necessary to say some- 
thing, “that I think I may take 
upon myself to say the instructions 
which we have received shall not be 
acted upon, come what may. Those 
must be really monsters, not men, who 
could press upon one in your position; 
and that such should be attempted 
by one who has succeeded to your 
former advantages, is inconceivably 
shocking. Mr Aubrey, you shall not 
be crushed—indeed you shall not, so 
long as I am a member—perhaps not 
the least influential one—in this firm, 
and have any influence with your for- 
midable creditor, Mr Titmouse. I 
cannot do justice to my desire to shel- 
ter you and yours, Mr Aubrey, from 
the storm you dread so justly.” There 
was a warmth, an energy in Gammon’s 





manner, while saying all this, which 
cheered the drooping heart of poor 
Mr Aubrey. ‘ What I am about to 
say, Mr Aubrey, is in complete confi. 
dence,” continued Gammon, in a low 
toue. Mr Aubrey bowed, with a little 
anxious excitement in his manner. 
“‘ May I rely upon your honour and 
wey e 

“ Most implicitly, Sir. What you 
desire me to keep within my own 
breast, no one upon earth shall know 
from me.” 

‘“‘ There are serious difficulties in the 
way of serving you. Mr Titmouseis 
a weak and inexperienced young man, 
naturally excited to a great pitch by 
his present elevation, and already em- 
barrassed for want of ready money. 
You may imagine, sir, that his liabi- 
lities to us are of considerable magni- 
tude. You would hardly credit, Mr 
Aubrey, the amount of mere money 
out of pocket for which he stands in« 
debted to us; our outlay during the 
last two. years, having considerably 
crippled our pecuniary resources, in 
an extensive practice like ours, and 
driven us to incur liabilities, which are 
beginning to occasion my partners 
and myself considerable anxiety. Of 
course, Mr Aubrey, we must look to 
Mr Titmouse to be speedily reimbur- 
sed ; he insists upon our immediately 
calling upon you; and I have reason 
to suspect that he has at his elbow 
one or two very heartless advisers, 
who have suggested this to him; for 
he follows ft most pertinaciously. 
That he cannot meet the liabilities I 
have alluded to, out of his annual in- 
come, without swallowing it up en- 
tirely for eighteen months or two 

ears, is certain. I regret to say that 

r Quirk and Mr Suap encourage his 
disposition to press you;—do not be 
alarmed, my dear sir!” he continued, 
observing the deadly paleness of Mr 
Aubrey, whose eye was rivetted upon 
that of Gammon, “ for I declare that 
I will stand between you and them, 
and it is enough for me to say. that I 
have the power of doing so. I amthe 
only person living who happens to 
possess the means of influencing Mr 
Titmouse; and I am determined to 
avail myself of them. Now, bearing 
in mind that I have no legal autho- 
rity from him, and am, at the same 
time, only one of a firm, and assuring 
you that I am entailing a serious re- 
sponsibility upon myself in what Iam 
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doing, let me throw out for your con- 
sideration my general notion of what 
I think ought to be done—merely my 
off-hand notion.” . 

“I perfectly understand; I listen 
with inexpressible anxiety,” said Mr 
Aubrey. 

«* Had I been consulted, we should 
have proposed to you, with reference 
to our bill (which I candidly acknow- 
ledge contains a much more liberal 
entry than would be allowed on taxa- 
tion, and which is none of my doing,’’) 
—Gammon knew the credit for can- 
dour which this acknowledgement of 
a fact of which Messrs Runnington 
would quickly apprise him on looking 
at the bill, was likely to obtain for him 
with Mr Aubrey—* I say, I should 
have proposed to you, in the first in- 
stance, the payment of our bill by 
instalments, during the next three or 
four years, provided you could have 
obtained partial security. But I am 
only one of three, and I know the de- 
termination of Mr Quirk and Mr 
Snap, not to listen to any proposal 
with reference to the mesne profits, 
which is not based upon—in short, 
they say, the bill must be paid without 
being looked into—I mean,” he add- 
ed quickly, ‘* without its being sub-« 
jected to the harassing and protract- 
ed scrutiny which a distrustful, an 
ungrateful client, has it too frequent- 
ly in his power to inflict. Oh, let me 

isguise nothing from you, my dear 
sir, in a conversation of this kind 
between two gentlemen,” continued 
Gammon with an admirable air of 
frankness, for he perceived that Mr 
Aubrey looked slightly staggered. “I 
- am ashamed to acknowledge that that 
bill does contain exorbitant entries— 
entries which have led to very frequent 
and fierce disputes between me and my 

artners. But what is to be done? 

r Quirk is the monied man of the 
firm ; and if you were to glance at the 
articles of our partnership’ — Gammon 
shrugged his shoulders and sighed, 
—* you would see the tyrannical ex- 
tent of power over his partners which, 
in virtue of that circumstance, he has 
secured! You observe how candid I 
am—perhaps foolishly so.” 

[“ I’ve not quite mastered hin—I 
can tell it by his eye,”—thought Gam- 
mon—* is this a game of chess be- 
tween us? I wonder whether, after 
all, Messrs Runningtons are aware of 
his being here—knowing his ability— 
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and have put him thoroughly on his 
guard? He is checking strong feel- 
ings incessantly, and evidently weigh- 
ing every word I utter. Misery has 
sharpened faculties naturally acute."’] 

‘* Pray donot say so, Mr Gammon ; 
I fully appreciate your motives. Iam 
devoured with anxiety for an intima- 
tion of the nature of the terms which 
you were about, so kindly, to specify.” 

“« Specify is perhaps rather too 
strong a term; but to proceed. Sup- 
posing, Mr Aubrey, the preliminary 
matter which I have alluded to, satis- 
factorily arranged, I am disposed to 
say that if you could find security for 
the payment of the sum of ten thousand 
pounds, within a year, or a year and 
a-half.”—[ Mr Aubrey’s teeth almost 
chattered atthe mention of it. ]—.“« I— 
I—that is, my impression is—but it is 
only mine’’—added Gammon, earnest- 
ly—* that the rest should be left to 
your own honour, giving at the same 
time a personal undertaking to pay, 
at a future—a very distant day—in 
the manner most convenient to yourself 
—the sum of ten thousand pounds more 
—making in all only one-third of the 
sum due from you; and receiving an 
absolute release from Mr Titmouse in 
respect of the remaining two. thirds, 
namely, forty thousand pounds.” 

Mr Aubrey listened to all this with 
his feelings and faculties strung to the 
utmost pitch of intensity ; and when 
Gammon had ceased, experienced a 
transient sense, as of the fearful moun- 
tain that had pressed so long on his 
heart, maying. 

‘*‘ Have I made myself intelligible, 
Mr Aubrey?” enquired Gammon, 
with a kind but serious air. 

‘* Perfectly—but I feel so oppressed 
and overwhelmed with the magnitude 
of the topics we are discussing, that I 
scarcely at present appreciate the posi- 
tion in which you would place me. I 
must throw myself, Mr Gammon, en- 
tirely upon your indulgence!” 

Gammon looked a little disap- 
pointed. 

“* I can imagine your feelings, sir.” 
He took a sheet of paper and a pencil ; 
and while he made a few memoranda 
of the arrangement which he had been 
mentioning— You see,— the great 
result of what I have been hastily 
sketching off is—to give you ample 
time to pay the sums which I have 
named, and to relieve you, at once, ab- 
solutely from no less a sum than 
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Forty Tuousanp Povunps,” said he, 
with emphasis and deliberation, « for 
which—and with interest—you would 
otherwise remain liable to the day of 
your death—there could be no escape 
—except, perhaps, into banishment, 
which with your. feelings would be 
worse than death—for it would be a 
dishonourable exile—to avoid just lia- 
bilities—and those who bear your 
name "— 

‘* Pray, sir, be silent!” exclaimed 
Mr Aubrey, in a tone that electrified 
Gammon—starting from his chair. 
His face was whitened; his eye glanced 
lightning at his companion. Dagon- 
like, Gammon had put forth his hand, 
and touched the ark of Aubrey’s 
honour. Gammon lost his colour, and 
for the first time quailed before the 
majesty of man ; ’twas also the ma- 
jesty of suffering ; he had been tortur- 
ing a noble nature. Neither of them 
spoke for some time— Mr Aubrey 
continuing highly excited—Gammon 
gazing at him with unfeigned amaze- 
ment. The paper which he held in 
his hand trembled ; he was obliged to 
lay it down on his lap, lest Mr Aubrey 
should perceive his agitation. 

“JT am guilty of great weakness, 
sir,” said at length Mr Aubrey—his 
excitement only. a little abated. He 
stood erect, and spoke with stern pre- 
cision; ‘ but you, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, provoked the display of it. 
Sir, I am ruined; Iam a beggar; we 
are all ruined; we are all beggars: it 
is the ordering of God, and I bow to 
it. Do you presume sir, to think that 
at last my Honour is in danger? and 
consider it necessary, as if you were 
warning one whom you saw about to 
become a criminal, to expatiate on the 
nature of the meditated act by which 
I am to disgrace myself and my fa- 
mily?"’ Here they seemed suddenly 
standing around him, his lip quivered, 
his eyés filled, and he trembled with 
excessive emotion. 

“‘ This is a sally equally unexpect- 
ed, Mr Aubrey, and, permit me to add, 
unwarrantable,” said Gammon calmly, 
having recovered his self-possession. 
«You have entirely misunderstood me; 
or I have ill explained myself. Your 
evident excitement and distress touch 
my very soul, Mr Aubrey.” Gam- 
mon’s voice trembled. “ Suffer me 
to tell you that I feel an inexpressible 
respect and admiration for you ; and 
am miserable at the thought of one 
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word of mine having occasioned you 
an instant’s uneasiness.” When.a 
generous nature is thus treated, it is 
apt to feel an excessive contrition for 
any fault or extravagance which it 
may have committed—an excessive 
appreciation of the pain it may have 
inflicted on another. Thus it was, 
that by the time Gammon had done 
speaking, Mr Aubrey felt ashamed 
and mortified at himself, and conceived 
an admiration of the dignified forbear- 
ance of Gammon, which quickly 
heightened into respect for his general 
character, and fervent gratitude for 
the disposition which he had evinced, 
from first to last, so disinterestedly to 
serve aruined man. He seemed now 
to view all that Gammon had pro- 
posed in quite a new light—through 
quite another medium ; and his excit- 
able feelings were in some danger of 
disturbing his judgment. - 

«As 1am a man of business, Mr 
Aubrey,” said Gammon, with a very 
captivating smile—how frank and for- 
giving seemed his temper to Aubrey ! 
—* and this is a place for , business, 
shall we resume our conversation? 
With reference to the first ten thou- 
sand pounds, it can be a matter of fu- 
ture arrangement, as to the instru- 
ments by which its payment is to be 
secured ; and as for the remaining ten 
thousand, if I were not afraid of ren- 
dering myself liable to Mr Titmouse 
for neglecting his interests, I should 
be content with your verbal promise 
—your mere word of honour, to pay 
it, as and when you conveniently 
could. But, in justice to myself, I 
really must take a show of security 
from you. Say, for instance, two 
promissory notes, for £5000 each, 
payable to Mr Titmouse. You may 
really regard them as matters of mere 
form ; for, when you shall have given 
them to me, they will be deposited 
there,” (pointing to an iron-safe,) 
‘* and not again be heard of, until you 
may inquire forthem. The influence 
which 1 happen to have obtained over 
Mr Titmouse, you may rely upon my 
exercising with some energy, if ever 
he should be disposed to press you for 

ayment of either'of the instruments 
f have mentioned. I tell you candidly 
that they must be negotiable in point 
of form ; and I assure you, as sincerely, 
that I will not permit them to be ne- 
gotiated. Now, may I venture to 
hope that we understand each other,” 
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added Gammon, with a cheerful air; 
«and that if this be an arrangement 
which I shall be able to carry into 
effect, it is a sufficient evidence of my 
desire to serve you, and have the ef- 
fect of relieving you from an immense 
load of anxiety and liability ?” 

«‘ An immense—a crushing load, 
indeed sir, if you have but power to 
carry your views into effect,” replied 
Mr Aubrey, with a sigh of anxiety, 
and a look of gratitude. 

** Leave that to me, my dear sir; I 
will undertake to du it; I will move 
heaven and earth to do it—and the 
more eagerly and anxiously, for that I 
may thereby hope to establish a kind 
of set-off against the misery and loss 
which my professional exertions have 
contributed to occasion you!” 

‘* I feel very deeply sensible of your 
very great—your unexpected kind- 
ness, Mr Gammon; but still, the ar- 
rangement suggested, is one which 
occasions me dreadful anxiety, as to 
my being able to carry out my part 
of it.” 

*‘ Never, never despair, Mr Au- 
brey! Heaven helps those who help 
themselves; and I really imagine I 
see your powerful energies already 
beginning to surmount your prodi- 
gious difficulties! When you have 
slept over the matter, you will feel the 


full relief which this arrangement is _ 


so calculated to afford your spirits. 
Of course, too, you will lose no time 
in communicating to Messrs Running- 
ton the nature of the arrangement 
which I have proposed. I can predict 
that they will be not a little disposed 
to urge you to complete it. Icannot, 
however, help once more reminding 
you, in justice to myself, Mr Aubrey, 
that it is dué a proposition, in making 
which, I hope it will not prove that I 
have been carried away by my feel- 
ings much farther than my duty to my 
client or his interests’ — 

Mr Aubrey was afraid to hear him 
finish the sentence, lest the faint dawn 
of hope should disappear from the 
dark and troubled surface. “I will 
consult, as you suggest, sir, my pro- 
fessional advisers; and feel confident 
that they will feel as you predict. I 
feel bound to consult them” — 

“ Oh, certainly! certainly! I am 
very strict in the observance of pro- 
fessional etiquette, Mr Aubrey, I 
assure you; and should not think of 
going on with this arrangement, ex- 
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cept with them, acting on your behalf. 
One thing I have to beg, Mr Aubrey, 
that either you or they will communi- 
cate the result of your deliberations to 
me, personally. I am very desirous 
that the suggested arrangement should 
be broken to them by me.- By the 
way, if you would favour me with 
your address, I would make a point of 
calling at your house either late in 
the evening or early in the morning.” 
{As if Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap had not kept eagle-eyes upon 
his every movement since quitting 
Yatton, with a view to any sudden 
application for a writ of Ne Evxeas, 
which a suspicious movement of his 
towards the sea-coast might render 
necessary ! | 
“ [ am infinitely obliged to you, sir 
—but it would be far more convenient 
for both of us, if you could drop me a 
line, or favour me with a call at Mr 
Weasel’s, in Pomegranate Court in 
the Temple.” 
~~ Gammon blushed scarlet: but for 
this accidental mention of the name of 
Mr Weasel, who was one of the plead- 
ers occasionally employed by Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap in heavy 
matters—in all probability Mr Au- 
brey might have had to exercise his 
faculties, if so disposed, upon a decla- 
ration of trespass for mesne profits, in a 
cause of “* Tirmouse v, Ausrey !” 
«As you like—as you like, Mr 
Aubrey,” replied Gammon, with dif- 
ficulty, concealing.his feelings of pique 
and disappointment at losing the op- 
portunity of a personal introduction to 
Mr Aubrey’s family. Afterafew words 
of general conversation, Gammon en- 
quiring how Mr Aubrey liked his new 
profession, and assuring him, in an em- 
phatic manner, that he might rely upon 
being supported, from the moment of 
his being called to the bar, by almost all 
the common-law business of the firm 
of “ Quirk, Gammon, and Siiap ’— 
they parted. It had been to Mr Au- 
brey a memorable interview—and to 
Gammon a somewhat arduous affair, 
taxing to an unusual extent his power 
of self-command and of dissimulation. 
As soon as he was left alone, his 
thoughts instantly recurred to Aus 
brey’s singular burst of hauteur and 
indignation ; Gammon had a stinging 
sense of submission to superior ener- 
gy—and felt indignant with himself 
for not having resented it. Setting 
aside this source of exquisite irritation 
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to the feelings of a proud man, Gam- 
mon felt a depressing consciousness 
that he had not met with his usual 
success, in his recent encounter with 
Mr Aubrey, who had been through- 
out cautious, watchful, and courteous- 
ly distrustful. He had afforded occa- 
sional glimpses of the unapproachable 
pride of his nature—and Gammon had 
crouched! Was there any thing in 
their interview— thought Gammon, 
walking thoughtfully to and fro in his 
room—which, when Aubrey came to 
reflect upon—for instance—had Gam- 
mon disclosed too much about the ex- 
tent of his influence over Titmouse? 
His cheek slightly flushed; a sigh of 
fatigue and excitement escaped him ; 
and gathering together his papers, he 
began to prepare for quitting the of- 
fice for the day. 

Mr Aubrey quitted Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap's office with 
feelings of mingled exhaustion and 
despondency. As he walked down 
Saffron Hill—a dismal, deplorable 
neighbourhood! what scenes did he 
witness? Poverty and profligacy re- 
veling on all hands in their wild and fil- 
thy excesses! Here was an Irishman, 
half-stupified with liquor and bathed in 
blood, having just been rescued from 
a dreadful fight in a low underground 
public-house cellar, by his squalid 
wife, with dishevelled hair and a filthy 
infant in her arms—who walked beside 
him cursing, pinching, and striking 
him—reproaching him with the know- 
ledge that she and her seven children 
were lying starving at home; present- 
ly he fell down into the gutter, and 
she with her infant fell down over 
him! , 

There was a woman—as it were a 
bloated mass of filth steeped in gin— 
standing with a drunken smile, at an 
old clothes-stall, pawning for a glass 
of gina dirty little shirt, which she had 
a few minutes before stripped from the 
back of one of her then half-naked 
children ! 

A little further on was a noisy 
crowd round two men carrying a shut- 
ter, on which was strapped the bleed- 
ing body (a handkerchief spread over 
the face,) of a poor bricklayer, fallen 
a few minutes before from the top of 
some scaffolding, and then in. the 
agonies of death—leaving behind him 
a wife and twelve children, for whom 
he had slaved from morning to night, 
who were now ignorant of what had 


befallen him, and that they were left 
entirely destitute. 

There was a skinny little terrified 
urchin, about eight years old, with 
nothing to conceal his dirty, half. 
starved body, but a tattered man’s 
coat, pinned round him; dying with 
hunger, he had stolen a villanous- 
looking bare bone—scarce a halfpenny 
worth of meat upon it ; and a brawny 
constable, his knuckles fiercely dug 
into the poor little offender’s neck, 
with his tight grasp, was leading him 
off to the police office, followed by his 
shrieking mother ; from the police of- 
fice he would be committed to New- 
gate, and thence, after two or three 
month’s imprisonment, he would be 
flogged—miserable little wretch !—by 
the common hangman, (who had 
hanged the child’s father some six 
months before,) and discharged—to 
return several times and undergo a 
similar process; then to be transport- 
ed; and finally be hanged, as had been 
his father before him. 

These startling scenes passed before 
Mr Aubrey, in the course of a five 
minutes’ walk down Saffron Hill — 
during which period he now and then 
paused, and gazed around him with 
feelings of pity, of astonishment, of 
disgust, which presently blended and 
deepened into one feeling of horror, 
These scenes, to some so fatally fami- 
liar—fatally, I mean, on account of 
the INDIFFERENCE which their fami- 
liarity is apt toinduce—to Mr Aubrey, 
had on them all the frightful glare of 
novelty. He had never witnessed any 
thing of the sort before ; and had no 
notion of its existence. The people 
on each side of the Hill, however, 
seemed perfectly familiar with such 
scenes, which they seemed to view with 
thesame stupid indifference with which 
a lamb led to the slaughter is beheld by 
one that has spent his life next door to 
the slaughter-house. The Jew clothes- 
man, before whose door he stood for 
a second or two, arrested by the horri- 
fying spectacle of the bleeding wretch 
borne along to the hospital—took the 
opportunity to assail him with insolent 
importunity. A fat baker, and a greasy 
eating- house keeper, stood each at his 
door. Oh, how utterly insensible to 
the ravenous want that flitted inces« 
santly past them! The pallid spectres 
haunting the gin-palace at the corner, 
gazed with sunken lack-lustre eye and 
drunken apathy at the man borne by. 
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What scenes were these! And what 
other hidden scenes did they not indi= 
cate the existence of! ‘* Gracious 
mercy!” thought Aubrey, “ what a 
world have I been living in? And 
this dismal aspect of it exposed to me 
just when I have lost all power of 
relieving its wretchedness!"’—here a 
thrill of anguish passed through his 
heart—“ but, woe, woe is me! if at 
this moment I had a thousand times 
ten thousand a-year, how far would it 
go iamidst the scenes similar to this, 
which abound in this one city? Oh 
God! what unutterable horror must 
be in store for those who, entrusted 
by Thee with an overflowing abun- 
dance, disregard the misery around 
them in guilty selfishness and indo- 
lence, or’”’—he shuddered—* expend 
it in sensuality and profligacy! Will 
Dives become sensible of his miscon- 
duct, only when he shall have entered 
upon his next scene of existence and 
one ape Oh, merciful Creator ! 

ow is my heart wrung by the sight of 
such scenes as these? Awful and mys- 
terious Author of existence, Father of 
the spirits of all flesh, are these states of 
being which Thou hast ordained? Are 
these thy children? Are these my 
fellow-creatures? Oh, help me! help 
me! my weak heart faints ; my cloud- 
ed understanding is confounded! I 
cannot—insect that I am!—discern the 
scope and end of thy economy, of thy 
dread government of the world; yet 
I know that zhouw reignest! though 
clouds and darkness are around thee! 
Righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of thy throne! with right- 
eousness shalt thou judge the world, AND 
THE PEOPLE WITH Equity!” 

Like as the lesser light is lost in the 
greater, so, in Aubrey’s case, was the 
lesser misery he suffered, merged in 
his sense of the greater misery he wit- 
nessed. What, after all, was his posi- 
tion, in comparison with that of those 
now before and around him? What 
cause of thankfulness had he not, for 
the merciful mildness of the dispensa- 
tion of Providence towards him and 
his ? Such were his thoughts and feel- 
ings, as he stood gazing at the scenes 
which had called them forth, when his 
eye lit on the figure of Mr Gammon 
approaching him. He was threading 
his way, apparently lost in thought, 
through the scenes which had so 
powerfully affected Mr Aubrey, who 
stood eyeing him with a sort of uncon- 


scious intensity, as if secure from his 
observation, till he was actually ad- 
dressed by him. 

‘Mr Aubrey!” exclaimed Gam- 
mon, courteously saluting him. Each 
took off his hat to the other. Though 
Aubrey hardly intended it, he found 
himself engaged in conversation with 
Gammon, who, in a remarkably feeling 
tone, and with a happy flattering de- 
ference of manner, intimated that he 
could guess the subject of Mr Aubrey’s 
thoughts, namely, the absorbing mat- 
ters which they had been discussing 
together. 

“No, I was not,’ said Aubrey, 
with a sigh, as he walked on—Gam- 
mon keeping easily beside him—* I 
have been profoundly affected by 
scenes which I have witnessed in the 
immediate neighbourhood of your of- 
fice, since quitting it; what misery ! 
what horror !” 

“Ah, Mr Aubrey !’’—exclaimed 
Gammon with a sigh, as they very 
slowly ascended Holborn Hill, sepa- 
rate, but side by side,—‘‘ what a 
checkered scene is life! Guilt and 
innocence—happiness and misery— 
wealth and poverty —disease and 
health—wisdom and folly—sensuality 
and refinement—piety and irreligion 
—how strangely intermingled we be- 
hold them, wherever we look on life— 
how difficult to the philosopher to de- 
tect the principle !"—— 

‘ Difficult ?>—Impossible! Impossi- 
ble!” —- exclaimed Mr Aubrey; 
thoughtfully. 

‘* Comparison, I haveoften thought,” 
said Gammon, after a pause—‘‘ com. 
parison of one’s own misfortunes with 
the greater misfortunes endured by 
others, is beneficial or prejudicial— 
consolatory or disheartening—accord- 
ing as the mind of him who makes the 
comparison is well or ill regulated— 
possessed, or destitute of moral and 
religious principle !” : 

‘* It isso, indeed,” said Mr Aubrey ; 
though not particularly inclined to en- 
ter into conversation, he was pleased 
with the tone of his companion’s re- 
mark. 

‘«‘ As for me”—proceeded Gammon 
with a slight sigh—* the absorbing 
anxieties of professional life ; and, too, 
a branch of professional life which, 
infinitely to my distaste, brings me 
constantly into scenes such as you 
have been observing, have contributed 
to render me less sensible of their real 
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character ; yet can I vividly conceive 
the effect they must, when first seen, 
produce upon the mind and heart of a 
compassionate, an observant, a re- 
flecting man, Mr Aubrey!” 

Gammon looked a gentlemen ; his 
address was easy and insinuating, full 
of delicate deference, without the 
slightest tendency to cant or syco- 
phancy ; his countenance was an in- 
tellectual and expressive one ; his con- 
versation that of an educated and 
thinking man. He was striving his ut- 
most to produce a favourable impres- 
sion on Mr Aubrey; and, as is very 
little to be surprised at, he succeeded. 
By the time that they had got about 
twenty yards beyond Fetter Lane, they 
might have been seen walking together 
arm-in-arm. As they approached 
Oxford Street, they suddenly stumbled 
on Mr Runnington. 

‘«* God bless me, Mr Aubrey!"’ said 
he, surprisedly—* and Mr Gammon ? 
How do you do, Mr Gammon ?’’—he 
continued, taking off his hat with a 
little formality, and speaking in a cor- 
responding tone; but he was encoun- 
tered by Gammon with greatly superior 
ease and distance, and was not a little 
nettled at it; for he was so palpably 
foiled with his own weapons. 

«© Well—I shall now resign you to 
your legitimate adviser, Mr Aubrey,” 
said Gammon, with a smile; then, 
addressing Mr Runnington, in whose 
countenance pique and pride were 
abundantly visible—‘“‘ Mr Aubrey 
has favoured me with a call to-day, 
and we have had some little discussion 
on a matter which he will explain to 
you. As for me, Mr Aubrey, I ought 
to have turned off two streets ago— 
so I wish you good evening.” 

Mr Aubrey and he shook hands as 
they exchanged adieus. Mr Running- 
ton and he simply raised each his hat, 
and bowed to the other with cold 
politeness. As Mr Runnington and 
Mr Aubrey walked westward together, 
the former, who was a very cautious 
man, did not think fit to express the 
uneasiness he felt at Mr Aubrey's 
having entered into any thing like 
confidential intercourse with one whom 
he believed to be so subtle and dan- 


. gerous a personas Mr Gammon. He 


was, however, very greatly sur- 
prised when he came to hear of 
the proposal which had been made 
up by Mr Gammon, concerning the 
mesne profits, which, he said, was so 
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unaccountably reasonable and liberal, 
considering the parties by whom it 
was made, that he feared Mr Aubrey ° 
must be lying under some mistake. 
He would, however, turn it anxiously 
over in his mind, and consult with his 
partners ; and, in short, do whatever 
they conceived best for Mr Aubrey— 
that he might depend upon. ‘“ And, 
in the mean time, my dear sir,” added 
Mr Runnington, with a smile design- 
ed to disguise considerable anxiety, 
it may be as well for you not to have 
any further personal communication 
with these parties, whom you do not 
know as well as we do; but to let us 
negotiate with them in every thing !” 
Thus they parted; and Mr Aubrey 
entered Vivian Street with a consider- 
ably lighter heart than he had ever 
before carriedinto it. A vivid recol< 
lection of the scenes which he had wit- 
nessed at Saffron Hill, caused him ex- 
quisitely to appreciate the comforts 
of his little home, and to return the 
welcomes and caresses he received 
with a kind of trembling tenderness 
and energy. As he folded his still 
blooming but somewhat anxious wife 
fondly to his bosom, kissed his high- 
spirited and lovely sister, and fondled 
the prattling innocents that came 
clambering up upon his lap, he forgot 
the difficulties, but remembered the 
lesson of the day. 

But I must return to Yatton, where 
some matters had transpired which 
are worth noticing. Though Mr Ya- 
hoo paid rather anxious court to Mr 
Gammon, who was very far too much 
for him in every way, ‘twas plain that 
he dreaded and disliked, as much as he 
was despised by that gentleman. Mr — 
Gammon easily extracted from Tit 
mouse that Yahoo was endeavouring, 
from time to time, artfully to set him 
against his protector, Mr Gammon. 
This was something ; but more than 
this—Yahoo, a bold, dashing scoun- 
drel, was obtaining a growing ascen= 
dency over Titmouse, whom he was 
rapidly initiating into all manner of 
vile habits and practices; and, in 
short, completely corrupting. But, 
above all, Gammon ascertained that 
Yahoo had already commenced, with 
great success, his experiments upon 
the purse of Titmouse. Before they 
had been a week at Yatton, down 
came a splendid billiard table with its 
appendages from London, accompa- 
nied by a man to fix it—as he did—in 
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the library, which he quickly denuded 
of all traces of its former character ; 
and here Yahoo, Titmouse, and Fitz- 
Snooks would pass a good deal of 
their time. Then they would have 
tables and chairs, and cards, cigars, 
and brandy and water, out upon 
the beautiful “soft, smooth-shaven 
lawn,” and sit there playing ecarté, at 
once pleasantly soothed and stimulated 
by their cigars and brandy and water, 
for half a day together. Then Yahoo 
got up frequent excursions to Gril- 
ston, and even to York ; where, toge- 
ther with his two companions, he had 
** great sport,’ as the newspapers be- 
gan to intimate with growing frequen- 
cy and distinctness. Actuated by that 
execrable licentiousness with reference 
to the female sex, by which he was 
peculiarly distinguished, and of which 
he boasted, he had got into several 
curious adventures with farmers’ girls, 
and others in the vicinity of Yatton, 
and even amongst the female members 
of the establishment at the Hall; in 
which latter quarter Fitz-Snooks and 
Titmouse began to imitate his ex- 
ample. Mr Gammon conceived a 
fearful, a shuddering loathing and 
disgust for the miscreant leader into 
these enormities; and, but for cer- 
tain consequences, would have dis- 
patched him with as much indiffe- 
rence as he would have laid arsenic in 
the way of a bold voracious rat, or 
killed a snake. As it was, he secret- 
ly caused him to experience, on one 
or two occasions, the effects of his 
good-will towards him. Yahoo had of- 
fered certain atrocious indignities to 
the sweetheart of a strapping young 
farmer; whose furious complaints 
coming to Mr Gammon’s ears, that 
gentleman, under a pledge of secrecy, 
gave him two guineas to be on the 
look-out for Yahoo, and give him the 
best taste, he knew how, of a pair of 
Yorkshire fists. A day or two after- 
wards, the Satyr fell in with his uns 
suspected enemy. Yahoo was a 
strongly-built man, and an excellent 
bruiser ; but was at first disposed to 
shirk the fight, on glancing at the 
prodigious proportions of Hazel, and 
the fury flaming in his eyes. The in- 
stant, however, that he saw the atti- 
tude into which poor Hazel threw 
himself, Yahoo smiled, stripped, and 
setto. Iam sorry to say that it was 
a good while before Hazel could get 
one single blow at his accomplished 
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opponent; whom, however, he at 
length began to wear out. Then he 


gave him a miserable pommeling, to 
be sure; and finished by knocking out 
five of his front teeth, viz. three in the 
upper, and two in the under jaw— 
beautifully white and regular teeth 
they certainly were; and the loss of 
them caused him great affliction on the 
score of his appearance, and also not 
a little interfered with the process of 
cigar-smoking ; and would, besides, 
have debarred him from enlisting as a 
soldier, inasmuch as he could not bite 
off the end of his cartridge: wherefore, 
it would seem, that Hazel had coms 
mitted the offence of Mayhem: Mr 
Gammon condoled heartily with Mr 
Yahoo, fon hearing of the brutal at. 
tack which had been made upon him, 
and as the assault had not been com. 
mitted in the presence of a third party, 
strongly recommended him to bring 
an action of trespass vi et armis against 
Hazel, which Gammon undertook to 
conduct forhim to—a nonsuit. While 
they were conversing in this friendly 
way together, it suddenly occurred to 
Gammon that there was another ser- 
vice he could render Mr Yahoo, and 
with equally strict observance of the 
injunction, not to let his left hand know 
what his right hand did; for he loved 
the character of a secret benefactor. 
So he wrote up a letter to Snap, 
(whom he knew to have been treated 
very insolently by Yahoo,) desiring 
him to go to two or three flash bill- 
brokers and money-lenders, and ascer- 
tain whether they had any paper by 
them with the name of “ Yahoo” on 
it:—and in the event of such being 
discovered, he was to act in the man- 
ner pointed out by Gammon. Off 
went Snap like a shot, on receiving ~ 
this letter; and the very first gentle- 
man he applied to, viz. Sucx’em Dry, 
Esquire, proved to be possessed of an 
acceptance of Yahoo's for L.200, for 
which Dry had given only five pounds 
on speculation. He readily yielded to 
Snap’s representation, that he would 
give him—Dry—a shy at Mr Yahoo, 
gratis—and put the document into the 
hands of Snap; who forthwith de- 
livered it, confidentially, to Swindle 
Shark, gent., &c., a little Jew at- 
torney in Chancery Lane, into whose 
office the dirty work of Quirk, Gam- 
mon, and Snap was swept—in cases 
where they did not choose to appear. 
I wish the mutilated Yahoo could have 
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seen the mouthful of glittering teeth 
that were displayed by the hungry 
Jew, on receiving the above commis- 
sion. His duties, though of a painful, 
were of a brief and simple description. 
’Twas a plain case of Indorsee v. Ac- 
ceptor. ‘The affidavit of debt was 


sworn the same afternoon ; and with-- 


in an hour’s time afterwards, a thin 
slip of paper was delivered into the 
hands of the Under-sheriff of York- 
shire, commanding him to take the 
body of Pimp Yahoo, if he should be 
found in his bailiwick, and him safely 
keep—out of harm’s way—to enable 
him to pay L.200 debt to Suck’em 
Dry, and L.24, 6s. 10d. costs to 
Swindle Shark. Down went that little 
‘infernal machine” to Yorkshire by 
that night’s post. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the astonishment and concern 
with which Mr Gammon, the even- 
ing but one afterwards, on return- 
ing to the Hall from a ride to 
Grilston, heard Titmouse and Fitz- 
Snooks—deserted beings!—tell him 
how, an hour before, two big vulgar 
fellows, one of them with a long slip 
of paper in his hands, had called at the 
Hall, asked for the innocent unsus- 
pecting Yahoo, just as he was putting 
his last ball into the pocket of the bil- 
liard-table—an admirable coup—and 
insisted on his accompanying them 
to the house of one of them, and then 
on to York Castle. They had brought 
a tax-cart with them for his conveni-~ 
ence ; and into it, between his two new 
friends, was forced to get the astonish- 


ed Yahoo—smoking, as well as he 


could, a cigar, with which he had filled 
all his pockets, and swearing oaths 
enough to last the whole neighbour. 
hood for a fortnight at least. Mr 
Gammon was quite shocked at the 
indignity which had been perpetrated, 
and asked why the villains had not 
been kept till he could have been sent 
for. Then, leaving the melancholy 
Titmouse and Fitz-Snooks to them- 
selves for a little while, he took a so- 
litary walk in the elm avenue, where— 
grief has different modes of expressing 
itself—he relieved his excited feelings 
by reiterated bursts of laughter. As 
soon as the York Zrue Blue had, 
amongst other intimations of fashion- 
able movements, informed the public 


that “ Zhe Hon. Pimp Yahoo” had 


quitted Yatton Hall for York Castle, 
where he intended to remain and re- 
ceive a large party of friends—it was 
astonishing how soon they began to 


muster and rally round him. ‘“ De- 


tainers”—so that species of visiting 
cards is called—came fluttering in like 
snow ; and, in short, there was no end 
of the messages of civility and condo- 
lence which he received from those 
whom he had obliged with his valu- 
able countenance and custom. 

Ah me, poor Yahoo, completely 


‘done! Oft is it, in this infernal world 


of ours, that the best concerted schemes 
are thus suddenly defeated by the en- 
vious and capricious fates! Thus were 
thy arms suddenly held back from be- 
hind, just as they were encircling as 
pretty, plump a pigeon as ever nestled 
in them with pert and playful confi- 
dence, to be plucked! Alas, alas! 
And didst thou behold the danger to 
which it was exposed, as it fluttered 
upward unconsciously into the region 
where thine affectionate eye detected 
the keen hawk in deadly poise? Ah 
me! Oh dear! What shall I do? 
What can 1 say? How vent my grief 
for The Prematurely Caged ?— 
** Quis desiderio sit puder, aut modus 
Tam ~ capitis ?— 
Ergo Yahéum perpetuus carcer 
Tenet? Cui Pudor, et Justitie soror, 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando ullum iaveniet parem? 

Multis ille bonis flebilis abfuit / 
Nulli flebilior, quam tibi, Tittlebat ! * 
Tu frustra pius, heu! non ita creditum 
Poscis Yahdum creditores— 
Quem brevi semel horrido, 
Nigro compulerit Gammonius gregi 
Durum!” f Ki ATP Dh A 


Poor Titmouse was very dull ‘for <a 


some little time after this sudden ab- 
duction of the bold and brilliant spirit, 
for whom I have above poured out the 
deep sorrows of my soul, and wished 
to bring an action, at the suggestion 
of Fitz-Snooks, against the misereant 
who had dared to set the law in mo- 
tion at Yatton, under the very nose of 
its.lord and master. As soon, how- 
ever, as Gammon intimated to him 
that all those who had lent Yahoo 
money, might now rely upon that 
gentleman’s honour, and whistle back 
their money at their leisure, Titmouse 
burst out into a great rage, telling 
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Gammon that he, Titmouse, had only 
a day or two before lent Yahoo L.150, 
of good and lawful money of Great 
Britain ; and that he was a “ cursed 
scamp,” who knew he could not pay: 
and a Detainer, at the suit of * Tittle- 
bat Titmouse, Esq.,” was one of the 
very earliest that found its way into 
the Sheriff'ssoffice, that gentleman 
becoming one of the very bitterest 
and most relentless creditors of the 
fallen Yahoo, except, perhaps, Mr 
Fitz-Snooks, who, having lent the 
amiable Yahoo no less than thirteen 
hundred pounds, remained easy all 
the while, under the impression that 
certain precious documents called 
“¢ 1,0.U.’s of the said Yahoo were as 
good as cash, was infinitely dismayed 
on discovering that it was otherwise ; 
that he was not to be paid before all 
other creditors, and immediately ; so 
he also sent a very special message in 
the shape of a detainer, backed by a 
great number of curses. 

In process of time Mr Yahoo be- 
thought himself of getting “ white- 
washed ;’’ but when he came to be 
inspected, it was considered that he 
was not properly seasoned; so the 
operation was delayed for two years, 
under a very arbitrary statute, which 
enacted, ‘that if it should appear 
that the said prisoner had contracted 
any of his debts fraudulently, or by 
means of false pretences, or without 
having had any reasonable or proba- 
ble expectation at the time when con- 
tracted of paying the same,” &c. &c. 
&c., “or shall be indebted for da- 
mages recovered in any action for 
criminal conversation, or seduction, or 
for malicious injuries, &c. &c., such 
prisoner should be discharged as to such 
debts and damages, so soon only as he 
shall have been in custody at the suit 
of such creditors for a period or pe« 
riods not exceeding two years.” Such 
is the odious restraint upon the liberty 
of the subject, which at this day, in 
the nineteenth century, is suffered to 
disgrace the statute law of England ; 
for, in order to put other Yahoos upon 
their guard against the cruel and ini- 
quitous designs upon them, I here in- 
form them that the laws under which 
Mr Yahoo suffered his two years’ in- 
carceration, every one of his debts, &c., 
coming under one or other of the dex 
scriptions above-mentioned, are, proh 
pudor ! re-enacted, and at this moment 
in force, as several most respectable 
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manner. «if von did but know the ex- I forget, for ever, all that passed be- 


gentlemen, if you could get access to 
them, would tell you. 

Yahoo having been thus adroitly 
disposed of, Mr Gammon had the gra- 
tification of finding that mischievous 
simpleton, Fitz-Snooks, very soon af- 
terwards take his departure. He pined 
for the pleasures of the town, (which 
he had money enough to enjoy for 
about three years longer, with econ- 
omy ; after which he might go abroad, 
or to the dogs—wherever they were 
to be found.) 'T was indeed monstrous 
dull at Yatton; the game, which 
Yahoo had given him a taste for, was 
so very strictly preserved there! and 
the birds so uncommon shy and wild, 
and strong on the wing! Besides, 
Gammon’s presence was a terrible 
pressure upon him, overawing and 
benumbing him, in spite of several 
attempts which he had made, when 
charged with the requisite quantity of 
wine, to exhibit an impertinent fami- 
liarity, or even defiance. As soon as 
poor Titmouse had bade him good- 
by, shaken hands with him, and lost 
sight of him—he was at Yatton, 
alone with Gammon, and felt as if a 
spell were upon him—he was com- 
pletely cowed and prostrate. Yet 
Gammon laid himself out to the very 
uttermost to please him, and re-assure 
his drooping spirits. Titmouse had 
got it into his head that the mysteri- 
ous and dreadful Gammon had, in 
some deep way or other, been at the 


bottom of Yahoo’s abduction and the - 


disappearance of Fitz-Snooks, and 
would, by-and-by, do the same for 
him. He had no feeling of ownership 
of Yatton; but of being, as it were, 
only tenant-at-will thereofto Mr Gam- 
mon. Whenever he tried to re-assure 
himself, by repeating to himself that it 
did not signify—for Yatton was his 
own—and he might do as he liked, 
his feelings might be compared to a 
balloon, which, with the eye of eager 
and anxious thousands upon it, yet 
cannot get inflated sufficiently to rise 
one inch from the ground. How was 
it? Mr Gammon’s manner towards 
him was most uncommonly respectful ; 
what else could he wish for? Yet he 
would have given a thousand pounds 
to Mr Gammon to take himself off, 
and never show his nose again at Yat- 
ton! It annoyed him, too, more than 
he could express, to perceive the dea 
ference and respect which every one 
at the Hall manifested towards Mr 
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Gammon. Titmouse would some- 
times stamp his foot, when alone, with 
childish fury on the ground, when he 
thought of it. When at dinner, and 
sitting together afterwards, Gammon 
would rack his invention for jokes and 
anecdotes to amuse Titmouse—who 
would certainly give a kind of laugh, 
exclaim, *‘ Bravo! Ha, ha! ’Pon 
my life!—capital!_By Jove! Most 
uncommon good! you don’t say so?” 
and go on, drinking glass after glass 
of wine, or brandy and water, and 
smoking cigar after cigar, till he felt 
fuddled and sick, in which condition 
he would retire to bed, and leave 
Gammon, clear and serene in head 
and temper, to his meditations. When, 
at length, Gammon broached the sub- 
ject of their bill—a frightful amount it 
was; of the monies advanced by Mr 
Quirk, for his support for eight or 
nine months, on a liberal scale; and 
which mounted up to a sum infinitely 
larger than could have been supposed ; 
and lastly, of the bond for ten thousand 
pounds, as the just reward to the firm 
for their long-continued, most anxious, 
and successful exertions on Titmouse’s 
behalf—Titmouse mustered up all his 
resolution, as for a last desperate strug- 
gle; swore they were robbing him; 
and added, with a furious snap of the 
fingers, ‘‘ they had better take the 
estate themselves—allow him a pound 
a-week, and send him back to Tag- 
rag’s.”” Then he burst into tears, and 
cried like a child, long and bitterly. 
Well, sir,” said Gammon, after 
remaining silent for some time, look- 
ing at Titmouse calmly, but with an 
expression of face which frightened 
him out of his wits, * if this is to be 
really the way in which I am to be 
treated by you—I, the only real disin- 
terested friend you have in the world, 
(as you have had hundreds of oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining,) if my advice 
is to be spurned, and my motives sus- 


pected ; if your first and deliberate 


engagements to our firm are to be 
wantonly broken” — 

s I’ve been humbugged into making 
them,” said Titmouse, passionately. 

«“ Why, you little miscreant!” ex- 
claimed Gammon, starting up in his 
chair, and gazing at him as if he 
would have scorched him with his eye, 
*¢ Do you parE to say so? If you 
have no gratitude—have you lost your 
memory? What were you when I 
dug you out of your dismal hole at 
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Closet Court ? Did you not repeatedly 
go down on your. knees to us? Did 
you not promise a thousand times to 
do more than you are now called upon 
to do? And is this, you insolent little 
fellow !—is this the return you make 
us for ‘putting you, a beggar—and 
very nearly, too, an idiot” — 

** You’re most uncommon polite,” 
said Titmouse, suddenly and bitterly. 

*¢ Silence, sir! I am in no humour 
for trifling!” interrupted Gammon, 
sternly. * I say, is this the return you 
think of making us ; not only to insult 
us, but refuse to pay money actually 
advanced by us to save you from star 
vation—money, and days and nights, 
and weeks and months, and many 
months of intense anxiety, expended 
in discovering how to put you in pos- 
session of a splendid fortune ?—Poh! 
you little wretched trifler!—why 
should I trouble myself thus? Re- 
member—remember, Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse,’’ continued Gammon, in a low 
tone, and extending towards him 
threateningly his long thin fore-finger, 
“I who made you, will one day— 
one single day—unmake you—blow 
you away like a bit of froth ; youshall 
never be seen, or.heard of, or thought 
of, except by some draper whose shop- 
man you may be!” 

«“ Ah!—’pon my life! Daresay 
you think I’m uncommon frighten- 
ed! Ah,ha! Monstrous—particular 
good!” said Titmouse. 

Gammon perceived that he trembled 
in every limb ; and the smile which he 
tried to throw into his face was so 
wretched, that, had you seen him at 
that moment, and considered his posi- 
tion, much and justly as you now de- 
spise him, you must have pitied him. 
‘¢ You're always now going on in this 
way—it’s sovery likely! Why, ’pon™ 
wy soul, am not I to be a Lorn one of 
these days? Can you help that? Can 
you send a lord behind a draper’s 
counter? ’Pon my soul, what do you 
say to that? I like that, uncom- 
mon ”’—— 

s¢ What do I say?” replied Gam- 
mon, calmly, “ why, that I’ve a great 
mind to say and do something that 
would make you—make you—fit to 
drown yourself in a rain tub.” 

Titmouse’s heart was lying flutter- 
ing at his throat. 

‘¢ Tittlebat, Tittlebat!” continued 
Gammon, dropping his voice, and 
speaking in a very — and earnegt 
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manner, “if you did but know the ex- 
tent to which an accident has placed 

ou in my power! at this moment 
in my power! Really I almost tremble, 
myself, to think of it!” He rose, 
brought his chamber-candlestick out 
of the hall—lit it—bade Titmouse good- 
night, sadly but sternly—and shook 
him by the hand—* I may rid you of 
my presence to-morrow morning, Mr 
Titmouse. May you find a truer—a 
more powerful friend than you will 
have lost in me!” Titmouse never 
shrunk more helplessly under the eye 
of Mr Gammon than he did at that 
moment, 

«* You—you—won't stop and smoke 
another cigar with a poor devil, will 
you, Mr Gammon?” he enquired, 
faintly. ‘It’s somehow—most uncom- 
mon lonely in this queer, large, old« 
fashioned ”—— 

* Not to-night, thank you,” replied 
Gammon-—and withdrew, leaving Tit- 
mouse in a state of mingled alarm and 
anger—the former, however, predomi- 
nating. 

« By jingo!” he at length exclaim- 
ed, with a heavy sigh, after a reverie 
of about three minutes, gulping down 
the remainder of his brandy and water, 
“If that same gent, Mr Gammon, 
a’n’t the—the—devil—he’s the very 
best imitation of him that ever I heard 
tell of!” Here he glanced furtively 
round the room; then he got a little 
flustered ; rang his bell quickly for his 
valet, and, followed by him, retired to 
his dressing-room. 

The next morning the storm had 
entirely blown over. When they met 
at breakfast, Titmouse, as Gammon 
knew would be the case, was all sub- 
mission and respect; in fact, he was 
evidently thoroughly frightened by 
what Gammon had said, and infinitely 

“more by the manner in which he had 

said what he did say over-night. Gam- 
mon, however, preserved for some 
little time the haughty air with which 
he had met him: but a few words of 
poor Titmouse’s, expressing his regret 
for what he had said when he had 
drunk too much—poor little soul !— 
over-night, and unqualifyingly submit- 
ting to every one of the requisitions 
which had been insisted on by Mr 
Gammon—quickly dispersed the cloud 
that was settled on Gammon’s brow. 

«* Now, my dear sir,” said he, very 
graciously, “ You show yourself the 
gentleman I always took you for—and 
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I forget, for ever, all that passed be- 
tween us so unpleasantly last night: I 
am sure it will never be so again: for 
now we entirely understand each 
other ?”” 

“ Oh yes—’pon my life—quite en- 
tirely!"’ replied Titmouse, meekly. 

Soon after breakfast they adjourned, 
at Gammon’s request, to the billiard. 
room; where, though that gentleman 
knew how to handle a cue, and Tit- 
mouse did not, he expressed great ad- 
miration for Titmouse’s pays and felt 
great interest in being shown by him 
how to get a ball, now and then, into 
each pocket at one stroke, a masterly 
manceuvre which Titmouse succeeded 
in two or three times, and Gammon 
not once, during their hour's play. 
*Twas upon that occasion that they 
had the friendly conversation in which 
Titmouse made the suggestion we 
have already heard of, viz., that Gam- 
mon should immediately clap the 
screw upon Aubrey, with a view to 
squeezing out of him at least sufficient 
to pay the L.10,000 bond, and their 
bill of costs, immediately; and Tit- 
mouse urged Gammon at once to send 
Aubrey packing after Yahoo to York 
Castle, as an inducement to an early 
settlement of the remainder. Gam- 
mon, however, assured Mr Titmouse 
that in all probability Mr Aubrey had 
not a couple of thousand pounds in the 
world. 

«© Well—that will do to begin with,” 
said Titmouse, “ and the rest must 
come, sooner or later.” 

‘Leave him to me, my dear Tit- 
mouse, or rather to Mr Quirk—who'll 
wring him before he’s done with him, 
Vll warrant him! But, in the mean- 
while, I'll work day and night, but I'll 
relieve you from this claim of Mr 
Quirk, for, in fact, I have little or no 
real interest in the matter.” 

« You'll take a slapping slice out of 
the bond, eh? Aha, Mr Gammon !— 
But what were you saying. you'd do 
for me?" 

‘I repeat, that I am your only dis- 
interested friend, Mr Titmouse; I 
shall never see a hundred pounds of 
what is going into Mr Quirk’s hands, 
who, I must say, however, has rich] 
earned what he’s going to get, by fi 
lowing my directions throughout. 
But I was saying that I had hit upon 
a scheme for ridding you of your diffi- 
culties. Though you have only just 
stept into your property,.and conse- 
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quently people are very shy of advan- 
cing’ money on mortgage, if you'll 
only keep quiet, and leave the affair 
entirely to me, I will undertake to get 
you a sum of possibly twenty thousand 
pounds.” 

“My eyes!” exclaimed Titmouse, 
excitedly ; quickly, however, adding, 
with a sad air—* but then, what a lot 
of it will go to old Quirk ?” 

“ He is rather a keen and hard— 
ahem! Lown; but”’—— 

**’Pon my life—eouldn’t we do 
the old gent ?” 

* On no consideration, Mr Tit- 
mouse; it would be a fatal step for 
you—and indeed for me.” 

«* What! and ean he do any thing, 
too? I thought it was only you.”— 
The little fool had brought a glimpse 
of colour into Gammon’s cheek—but 
Titmouse’s volatility quickly relieved 
his Prospero. ‘ By the way,’pon my 
life—sha’n’t I have to pay it all back 
again ?— There’s a go! I hadn't 
thought of that.” 

* T shall first try to get it out of Mr 
Aubrey,” said Gammon, ‘ and then 
out of another friend of yours. In 
the mean while, we mustn’t drop the 
Tag-rags, just yet.” They then got 
into a long and confidental conversa- 
tion together; in the course of which, 
Titmouse happened to pop out a little 
secret of his, which till then he had 
managed to keep from Gammon, and 
which occasioned that gentleman a 
great and sudden inward confusion— 
one which it was odd that so keen an 
observer as Titmouse did not perceive 
indications of in the countenance of 
Gammon, viz. his— Titrhouse’s — 
fervent and disinterested love for Miss 
Aubrey. While he was rattling on 
with eager volubility upon this topic, 
Gammon, after casting about a little in 
his mind, as to how he should deal with 
this interesting discovery, resolved for 
the present to humour the notion, and 
got out of Titmouse a full and particu- 
lar account of his original “ smite’ 
—the indelible impression she had 
made on his heart—the letter which he 
had addressed to her—[here Gam- 
mon’s vivid fancy portrayed to him 
the sort of composition which must 
have reached Miss Aubrey, and nearly 
burst into a gentle fit of langhter}— 
and, witha strange candour—orrather, 
to do him justice, with that frank 
simplicity which is characteristic of 
noble natures—he at length described 
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his unlucky encounter with Miss 
Aubrey and her maid, in the win- 
ter; whereat Gammon felt a sort 
of sudden inward spasm, which by a 
sort of sympathy excited a twinging 
senation in his right toe—but it passed 
away—'twas only a little juvenile in- 
discretion of Titmouse’s; and Gam- 
mon, with rather a serious air, assur- 
ed Titmouse that he had probabl 
greatly endangered his prospects wi 
Miss Aubrey- 

“Eh? Why, de—vil take it! a’n’t 
I going to offer to her though she’s 
got nothing?” interrupted Titmouse, 
with astonishment. 

«“ Truel—Ah, I had lost sight of 
that! Well—if you will pledge your- 
self to address no more letters to her, 
nor take any steps to see her, without 
first communicating with me—I think 
I can promise—hem !” he looked 
archly at Titmouse. 

‘‘ She’s a most uncommon lovely 
gal”—he simpered, sheepishly. The 
fact was that Gammon had conceived 
quite another scheme for Titmouse— 
wholly inconsistent with his pure, ar- 
dent, and enlightened attachment to 
Miss Aubrey; ‘twas undoubtedly 
rather a bold and ambitious one, but 
Gammon did not despair; for he 
had that confidence in himself, and in 
his knowledge of human nature, 
which always supported him in the 
most arduous and apparently hopeless 
undertakings. 

There was a visible alteration for 
the better in the state of things at 
Yatton, as soon as Messrs Yahoo and 
Fitz-Snooks had been disposed of, 
Now and then a few of the distin- 
guished people who had honoured Mr 
Titmouse by going out in procession to 
meet and welcome him, were invited 
to spend a day at Yatton; and gene 
rally quitted full of admiration of the 
dinner and wines they got, the unaf- 
fected good-nature and simplicity of 
their hospitable host, and the bland, 
composed, and intellectual deportment 
and conversation of Mr Gammon. 
When rent-day arrived, Mr Tit- 
mouse, attended by Mr Gammon, 
made -his appearance, from time to 
time, in the steward’s room, and also 
in the hall, where, according to for- 
mer custom, good substantial fare was 
set out for the tenants. They received 
him with a due respect of manner ; 
but where was the cheerfulness, the 
cordiality, the rough, honest hearti- 
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ness of days gone by? Few of them 
stayed to partake of the good things 
prepared for them, which greatly af- 
fected Mr Griffiths, and piqued Mr 
Gammon: as for Titmouse, however, 
he said, with a laugh, ** Curse them! 
let ’em leave it aloneif a’n’t,hungry !” 
and any faint feeling of mortification he 
might have experienced, was dissipated 
by the amount of the sum paid into his 
bankers. Gammon was sensible that 
the scenes which had been exhibited 
at Yatton on the first night of his pro- 
tegé’s arrival, had seriously injured 
him in the neighbourhood and county, 
and was bent upon effacing, as quickly 
as possible, such unfavourable impres- 
sions, by prevailing on Titmouse to 
“purge and live cleanly”—at all 
events for the present. 

Let me pause now, for a mo- 
ment, to inquire, ought not this fa- 
voured young man to have felt hap- 
py? Here he was, master of a fine 
estate, producing him a very splen- 
did rent-roll; a delightful residence, 
suggesting innumerable dear and dig- 
nified associations connected with old 
English feeling; a luxurious table, 
with the choicest liqueurs and wines 
in abundance ; might smoke the finest 
cigars that the world could produce, 
from morning to night, if so disposed ; 
had unlimited facilities for securing 
a distinguished personal appearance, 
as far as dress and decoration went ; 
had all the amusements of the 
county at his command; troops of 
servants, eager and obsequious in 
their attentions; horses and carriages 
of every description which he might 
have chosen to order out—had, in 
short, all the ‘appliances and means 
to boot,” which could be desired or 
imagined by a gentleman of his station 
and affluence. Mr Gammon was, 
though somewhat stern and plain 
spoken, still a most sincere and power- 
ful friend, deeply and disinterestedly 
solicitous about his interests, and pro- 
tecting him from villanous and de- 
signing adventurers; then he had in 
prospect the brilliant mazes of fashion- 
able life in town—oh, in the name of 
every thing that this world can produce, 
and of the feelings it should excite, 
ought not Titmouse to have enjoyed 
life—to have been happy? Yet he was 
not; he felt, quite independently of 
any constraint occasioned by the pre- 
sence of Mr Gammon, full of deplorable 
ennui, and wearisomeness inexpressible, 
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and which nothing could alleviate but 
the constant use of cigars and brandy 
and water. On the first Sunday after 
the departure of Fitz-Snooks, he was 
prevailed upon to accompany the 
devout and exemplary Gammon to 
church ; where, barring a good many 
ill-concealed yawns and constant fidget- 
iness, he conducted himself with 
tolerable decorum. Yet still the style 
of his dress, his air, and his counte- 
nance, filled the little congregation with 
feelings of great astonishment, when 
they thought that that was the new 
Squire of Yatton, and for a melancholy 
moment contrasted him with his pre- 
decessor, Mr Aubrey. As for the 
worthy vicar, Dr Tatham, Gammon 


resolved to secure his good graces, and . 


succeeded. He called upon him soon 
after having heard from Titmouse of 
his, Yahoo, and Fitz-Snooks’ encounter 
with Dr Tatham, and expressed pro- 
found concern on hearing of the. rude 
treatment he had encountered. There 
was a gentleness and affability—tem- 
pering at once and enhancing his evi- 
dent acuteness and knowledge of the 
world—which quite captivated the 
little doctor. But, above all, the ex. 
pressions of delicate sympathy and 
regret, with which he now and then 
alluded to the late occupants of Yatton, 
and towards whom the stern requi- 
sitions of professional duty had caused 
him to play so odious a part, and en- 
quired about them, drew out almost 
all that was in the little doctor’s heart 
concerning his departed friends. Gam- 
mon gazed with deep interest at the 
old blind stag-hound, and feeble old 
Peggy, and seemed never tired of 
hearing the doctor's little anecdotes 
concerning them. He introduced Tit- 
mouse to the vicar; and, in his pre- 
sence, Gammon declared his (Tit- 
mouse’s) hatred and contempt for the 
two fellows who were with him when 
first he saw Dr Tatham; who theres 
upon banished from his heart all recol- 
lection of the conduct which had so 
deeply hurt his feelings. Gammon, 
on another occasion, infinitely delighted 
the doctor by calling on a Monday 
morning, and alluding with evident 
interest and anxiety to certain passages 
in the doctor’s sermon of the day be- 
fore, and which led to a very length- 
ened and interesting discussion. In 
consequence of what then transpired, 
the doctor suddenly bethought himself 
of writing out an old sermon, which 
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he had once preached before the judges 
of assize—and which, during the week, 
he touched up with a good deal of 
care for the ensuing Sunday—when he 
had the satisfaction of observing the 
marked and undeviating attention with 
which Mr Gammon sate listening to 
him ; and he afterwards stepped into 
the little vestry, and warmly compli- 
mented the doctor upon his perform- 
ance. Thus it was that Dr Tatham 
came to pen a postscript to one of his 
letters to Mrs Aubrey, which I have 
formerly alluded to, and of which the 
following is a copy :—‘‘ P.S. By the 
way, the altered state of things at the 
Hall, I am of opinion, is entirely owing 
to the presence and the influence of a 
Mr Gammon—one of the chiefof Mr 
Titmouse’s solicitors, and to whom he 
seems very firmly attached. I have 
lived too long in the world to form 
hasty opinions, and am not apt to be 
deceived in my estimate of character ; 
but I must say, I consider him to be a 
very superior man, both in character, 
intellect, and acquirements. He pos- 
sesses great acuteness and knowledge 
of the world, general information, a 
very calm and courteous address—and 
above and:beyond all, is a man of very 
enlightened religious feeling. He 
comes constantly to church, and pre. 
sents a truly edifying example to all 
around, of decorum and attention. 
You would be delighted to hear the 
discussions we: have had on points 
which my sermons have suggested to 
him. I preached one lately, specially 
aimed at him, which, thank God! I 
have every reason to believe has been 
attended with happy effects, and al- 
layed some startling doubts which had 
been for years tormenting him. I am 
sure that my dear friend” (i.e. Mr 
Aubrey) “ would be delighted with 
him. I had myself, I assure you, to 
overcome a very strong prejudice 
against him—a thing I always love to 
attempt—and have in a measure, in 
the present instance, succeeded. He 
speaks of you all frequently, with evi- 
dent caution, but, at the same time, 
respect and sympathy.” 

This postscript it was, which, as 
I have already intimated, suggested to 
Mr Aubrey to seek the interview with 
Gammon which has been described, 
and during which it was frequently 
present to his mind. 

While, however, under the pressure 
of Mr Gammon’s presence and autho- 
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rity, Titmouse was for a brief while 
leading this sober retired life at Yatton 
—why, he hardly knew, except that 
Gammon willed it—a circumstance 
occurred which suddenly placed him 
on the very highest pinnacle of popu- ~ 
larity in metropolitan society. I hardly 
know how to suppress my feelings of 
exultation, in retracing the rapid steps 
by which Mr Titmouse was trans- 
formed into a lion of the first magni- 
tude. Be it known that there was a 
Mr Buiappery Pip, a fashionable no- 
velist, possessed of most extraordinary 
versatility and power ; for he had, at 
the end of every nine months, during 
the last nine years, produced a novel 
in three volumes—each succeeding one 
eclipsing the splendour of its prede- 
cessor, (in the judgment of the most 
able and disinterested newspaper cri- 
tics)—in ‘* the masterly structure of 
the plot’”—the ‘‘ vivid and varied de- 
lineation of character”—the “ pro- 
found acquaintance with the workings 
of the human heart ”"—* exquisite 
appreciation of life in all its endless 
varieties "—** piercing but delicate 
satire”—** bold and powerful denun- 
ciations of popular vices” —* rich and 
tender domestic scenes” —*‘‘ inimitable 
ease and grace’’—‘ consummate tact 
and judgment”’—*‘ reflection co-exten- 
sive with observation ”—* the style 
flowing, brilliant, nervous, varied, pic- 
turesque,”’ et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 
We have, in the present day, thank 
Heaven! at least a hundred such wri- 
ters; but at the time about which I 
am writing, Mr Bladdery Pip was 
pretty nearly alone in his glory. Such 
was the man, to whom it suddenly 
occurred, on glancing over the news- 
paper report of the trial of Doe on the 
Demise of Titmouse v. Jolter, to make 
the interesting facts of the case the - 
basis of a new novel, on quite a new 
plan, which was approved of by no 
less than fifty ladies of rank, to whom 
the secret had been, in the strictest 
confidence, entrusted ; and which was 
infinitely to transcend all his former 
works, and occasion quite a revolution 
in that brilliant and instructive species 
of literature. To work went Mr Pip, 
within a day or two after the trial was 
over, and in an incredibly short space 
of time had got to the close of his 
labours ; practice had made him per- 
fect, and given him infinite facility in 
the production of first-rate writing. 
The spirited publisher quickly set to 
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work to get the steam up. How skil- 
fully he went to work! For some 
time there appeared numerous intima- 
tions in the daily papers, that ‘ the 
circles of ton” were * on the qui vive” 
with expectation of a certain, &c. &c. 
&c.—that “disclosures of a very ex- 
traordinary character” were being 
looked for—* attempts made to sup- 
press,” &c. &c.—* compromising cer- 
tain distinguished,” &c., and so forth ; 
all these paragraphs being in the un- 
questionable editorial style, and genu~ 
ine indications of a mysterious under- 
current of curiosity and excitement, 
existing in those regions which were 
watched with reverential awe and 
constancy, by those in the lower 
regions. As time advanced, more 
frequent and distinct became the inti- 
mations of what was going forward, 
and what might be shortly expected, 
from the appearance of the long-pro- 
mised work. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing, which ran the round of every 
newspaper in town and country :— 

« The efforts made to deprive the 
public of the interesting and peculiar 
scenes contained in the forthcoming 
novel, and to suppress it, have entirely 
failed, owing to the resolution of the 
author, and the determination of the 
publisher; and their only effect has 
been to stimulate and expedite their 
efforts. It will bear the exciting and 
piquant title—‘ Tirretiwin« ;’ and is 
founded on the remarkable circum- 
stances attending the recent trial of a 
great ejectment cause at York. More 
than one noble family’s history is invol- 
ved in some of the details which will be 
found in the forthcoming publication, 
for which, we are assured, there are 
already symptoms of an unprecedented 
demand. ‘The ‘ favoured few’ who 
have seen it, predict that it will produce 
a prodigious sensation. The happy 
audacity with which facts are adhered 
to, will, we trust, not lead to the dis- 
agreeable consequences that are looked 
for in certain quarters with some 
anxiety. When we announce that its 
author is the gifted writer of the ‘ Taz 
Sitver Spurs '"—‘ Spinnacn’—* TeE- 
totum Hatit’—* Tue Devit’s Cua- 
Lick’—* Tue Prrovetts,’ &ec. &e. 
&e., we trust we are violating no lite- 
rary confidence.” 

There was no resisting this sort of 
thing. In that day, a skilfully- directed 
play of puffs laid prostrate the whole 
reading and fashionable world, produ- 


cing the excitement of which they affect- 
ed to chronicle the existence. The pub- 
lisher hit upon another admirable de- 
vice. He had seven hundred copies 
printed off; and, allowing a hundred for 
a first edition, he varied the title-pages 
of the remaining six hundred by the 
words—** Second Edition” —* Third 
Edition” — “ Fourth Edition” — 
“ Fifth Edition ””—“ Sixth Edition ”.— 
and ‘* Seventh Edition.” By the time 
that the fourth edition had been an- 
nounced, there existed a real rage for 
the book ; the circulating libraries at 
the West End of the town were be- 
sieged by applicants for a perusal of 
the work; and * notices” and ‘ ex. 
tracts” began to make their appear. 
ance in the newspapers. The idea of 
the work was admirable. Tippetiwink, 
the hero, was a young gentleman of 
ancient family—the only child—kid- 
napped away in his infancy by the 
malignant agency of ‘ the demon 
Mowbray,” a distant relative, of a 
fierce and wicked character, whe suc- 
ceeded to the enjoyment of the estate, 
and would have come, in time, to the 
honours and estates of the most an- 
cient and noble family in the kingdom, 
the Earl of Frizzleton. Poor Tippe« 
tiwink was at length discovered by his 
illustrious kinsman, by mere accident, 
in an obscure capacity, in the employ 
of a benevolent linen-draper, Black- 
bag, who was described as one of the 
most amiable and generous of linen- 
drapers ; and, after a series of wonder- 
ful adventures, in which he displayed 
the most heroic constancy, the Earl 
succeeds in reinstating his oppressed 
and injured kinsman in the lofty station 
he ought always to have occupied. 


His daughter—a paragon of female . 


loveliness — the Lady Sapphira 
Sigh-away—evinces the deepest in- 
terest in the success of Zippetiwink ; 
and at length—the happy result may 
be guessed, Out of these few and 
natural incidents, Mr Bladdery Pip 
was pronounced at length, by those 
who govern, if they do not indeed 
constitute public opinion, to have pro- 
duced an imperishable record of his 
genius, avoiding all the faults, and 
combining all the excellences, of all 
his former productions. The identity 
between Titmouse and Tippetiwink, 
Lord Dreddlington and Lord Frizzle- 
ton, Lady Cecilia and Lady Sapphira, 
and Mr Aubrey and “ the demon 
Mowbray,” was quickly established, 
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The novel passed speedily into the 
tenth edition; an undoubted, and a 
very great sensation was produced ; 
extracts descriptive of the persons, 
particularly that of Titmouse, and the 
Earl, and Lady Cecilia, figuring in the 
story, were given in the London 
papers, and thence transferred into 
those all over the country. The very 
author, Mr Bladdery Pip, became a 
resuscitated lion, and had his portrait, 
looking most intensely intellectual, 
prefixed to the tenth edition. Then 
came portraits of ** Tittlebat Titmouse, 
Esq.,” (for which he had never sate,) 
giving him large melting eyes, anda 
very pensive face, and a most fashion- 
able dress. The Earl of Dreddlington 
and Lady Cecilia became also a lion 
and lioness, Hundreds of opera- 
glasses were directed at once to their 
box ; innumerable were the anxious 
salutations they received as they 
drove round the Park —and they 
drove round it three or four times 
as often as they had ever done 
before. Twas whispered that the 
King had read the book, and drank 
the Earl's health, under the name of 
Lord Frizzleton— while the Queen 
did the same for Lady Cecilia as 
Lady Sapphira. Their appearance 
produced a manifest sensation at both 
the levee and drawing-room— Majesty 
looked blander than usual as they 
approached : poor Lord Dreddlington 
and Lady Cecilia mounted in a trice 
into the seventh heaven of rapturous 
excitement ; for there was that buoy- 
ant quality about their heads which 
secured them a graceful and rapid up- 
ward motion, They were both un- 
utterably happy, living in a gentle, 
delicious tumult of excited feelings. 
Irrepressible exultation glistened in 
the Earl's eyes; he threw an infinite 
deal of blandness and courtesy into 
his manners wherever he was and 
whomsoever he addressed, as if he 
could now easily afford it, confident in 
the inaccessible sublimity of his posi« 
tion. It was slightly laughable to ob- 
serve, however, the desperate efforts 
he made to maintain his former frigid 
composure of manner—but in vain ; his 
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nervousness looked almost like a sud. 
den, though gentle, accession of St 
Vitus’ dance. Innumerable were the 
enquiries made after Titmouse—his 
person—his manners—his character— 
his dress, by her friends, of Lady Ce- 
cilia. Young ladies tormented her for 
his autograph. ’Twas with her as if 
the level surface of the Dead Sea had 
been stirred by the freshening breeze ! 
When a thing of this sort is once 
fairly set going, where is it to end? 
When fashion does go mad, her mad- 
ness is wonderful; and she very soon 
turus the world mad. Presently the 
young men appeared in stocks—black 
satin stocks, embroidered, some with 
flowers, andothers with gold, were worn 
every where, called “* Z'itmouse- Ties ;” 
and in hats, with high crowns and rims a 
quarter of an inch in depth, called ** 7%t- 
tlebat’s.”” All the young blades about 
town, especially in the City, dressed 
themselves in the most extravagant 
style; an amazing impetus was given 
to the cigar trade—the shops were 
crowded, and every puppy that walked 
the streets puffed cigar-smoke in your 
eyes, In short, lively Zitmice might 
be seen running about the streets in all 
directions. As for Tag-rag, wonders 
befell him. A*paragraph in a paper 
pointed him out as the original of Black- 
bag, and his shop as the scene of Tit. 
mouse’s service. Thither quickly pour- 
ed the tide-of fashionable curiosity and 
custom. His business was soon trebled. 
He wore his best clothes every day, 
and smirked, and smiled, and bustled 
about in a perfect crowd in his shop, 
in a fever of excitement. He began 
to think of buying the adjoining pre- 
mises, and adding them to his own; 
and set his name down as a subseriber 
of half-a-guinea a-year to the * De- 
cayed Drapers’ Association.” These 
were glorious times for Mr Tag-rag. 
He had to engage a dozen extra 
hands; there were never less than 
fifty or a hundred persons in his shop 
at once; strings of carriages before his 
door, sometimes two deep, and strug- 
glings between the coachmen for prece- 
dence; in fact, he believed that the 
Millennium was coming in earnest. 








Once Satan and Moloch 
Set out on their rambles, 
To refresh their old hearts 
With a view of our gambols ; 
For of late they had seen 
But a few of the men 
Who once brought the news 
Of this world to their den. 


Since Napoleon ** Le Grand” 
They had scarcely a hero; 
In fact, the world’s glories 
Were sinking to zero. 
So they came up to see 
What their old friends were doing, 
What mischief the soldiers 
And statesmen were brewing. 


As they rose in the East, 
Moloch stepp'd on a skull ; 
ss Aha!” said the fiend, 
«‘ I see signs of Stamboul.” 
Satan kick’d it away, 
And exclaim’d with a sneer, 
s¢ That skull was Mahmoud’s, 
Once my fav’rite Vizier. 


«* He murder’d his friends 
And he crouch’d to his foes ; 
The Sun of his Empire - 
Went down, when he rose. 
And now Earth’s crown'd idiots 
Will fight on his grave, 
But to see which shall prove 
Most the tyrant or slave.” 


When they rambled to Russia, 
And saw its gay Czar, 

Like a prince of the Opera, 
All riband and star, 

Said Satan, ** This son 
Of the regions of sleet 

Has one-half of the world 
For a toy at his feet; 
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Not content with the half, . 
He’s resolved to have all ; 
Though cities may burn, 
And millions may fall.” 
«* That will do,” cried the pair, 
As they snuff’d up the gore; 
Satan roar’d with delight— 
Moloch echo'd the roar. 


Then they rambled to France ; 
All was fertile and fair ; 
The fields were all harvest, 
All fragrance the air. 
’T was a sting to their hearts; 
And each cried with a groan, 
«* What blockhead of clay 
Can deserve such a throne?” 


But they heard a wild shout, 
Smoke darken’'d the sun, 
They heard the guns thunder, 

The war was begun! 
There was slaughter on sea, 

And slaughter on shore ; 
And the two rovers laugh’d 

Louder still than before. 


Then they rambled to England, 
“ Ah! here all is sage,” 
Said the pair. ‘* Allis Mind, 
In advance of the age.” 
They saw loveliness spread 
On the hill and the dale, 
The church on the mount, ~ 
And the cot in the vale. 





They saw the proud forest 
Of masts on the Thames, 
They saw its bold people, 
Like earth’s beacon flames. 
But they look’d on the reptiles 
That crept round Whitehall! | 
And then they laugh’d longest | 
And loudest of all. | 
ARETINO. 
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BY MONS. A. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


Tux concluding volumes of this 
work have lately appeared. In the 
two preceding ones, duly noticed by 
us, M. de Tocqueville examined the 
positive institutions of America. He 
had then a solid body of facts on which 
to rest his observations; and the 
clearness with which he analysed and 
exposed to view the working and ten< 
dencies of the democratic state of so- 
ciety exhibited in the United States, 
carried all his readers with him. Whe- 
ther they liked or disliked the infer- 
ences to which his remarks seemed 
to point, they acknowledged, either 
promptly or reluctantly, that his state. 
ments, and his comments upon them, 
were fair, luminous, and most eminent- 
ly instructive. 

His treatment of the second part of 
his subject now under our review, is 
not, we conjecture, likely to meet 
with the same universal approbation 
and applause. These volumes are 
purely reflective ; yet their author 
hardly commentates on any speci- 
fic matter or matters whatsoever ; 
but generalizes on wide and abstract 
systems and principles, which, from 
their very nature, reject those detailed 
investigations and solutions to which 
he would subject them. To give to 
generalization the preciseness and ap- 
plicability of practical deductions, is 
quite impossible ; and this is what M, 
de Tocqueville has attempted to do. 
Montesquieu, in his Esprit des Lois, 
generalizes all along, it is true; but 
he does so with a substratum of long- 
standing’, indubitable, firmly establish. 
ed facts under him: he never moves 
for a moment from off this safe ground, 
except in one or two instances, to fall, 
as time has proved, into error; and 
besides, his generalizations occupy 
their proper place where they are 
good and profitable, high above and 
far removed from the movement and 
passions of the active world. The 
work on our table has reminded us of 
the chef-d’euvre of Montesquieu. M. 
de Tocqueville seems to us to possess 
that patient thoughtful temper of 
mind, that masculine comprehensive- 
ness of intelligence, that lucidity of 
perception and expression, which might 
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erhaps have enabled him, had he 
ived in earlier times propitious to 
great literary undertakings, to have 
written such a book as the Esprit des 
Lois. Weare not sensible of any ex- 
aggeration in this remark; at the same 
time we pronounce, though with some 
diffidence and hesitation, his last pro- 
duction to be a failure. Its failure 
consists in its conception and plan, not 
in its execution. 

The design of this production has 
been to take all the great questions 
which are actually agitating the civil- 
ized world, and to make of them 
(questions! !) postulates and premises 
from which to deduce certain conse- 
quences. Monsieur de Tocqueville 
classes these very complex questions 
under two heads—Aristocracy and 
Democracy ; and of these two primary 
elements of society, separating them in 
their predominance carefully from 
each si he describes and predicates 
the effects with the utmost assurance, 
Herein, then, is the great original vice 
of his work ; viz. that it has no foun- 
dation of admitted truths, or, as his 
foregoing volumes had, of substantial 
indisputable facts to stand upon, It 
is a superstructure of theorizings with- 
out any base to support it, and these 
theorizings M. de Tocqueville strives, 
from his first page to his last, to re- 
duce and to bring down into close 
immediate application to the present 
unsettled and stormy state of the pub- 
lic mind in Europe—to gather them, 
as it were, into a body or code of ré- 
flections, for the prudential guidance 
of the perplexed politicians of this 
age. But his theoretic generalizations 
will not, of course, bear this confine- 
ment to special views and precon 
tions ; they burst into shivers under 
the unnatural constraint, and leave 
their author in strange bewilderment. 
Another peculiarity of this distinguish« 
ed person tends also to give a confused 
uncertainty, quite correspondent to the 
inherent character of his theme, to 
the opinions he expresses : it is this— 
that he is a*conscientious reasoner: 
and thus it happens that his strong 
overmastering love of truth, wrestles 
continually with - propositions he - 
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would establish, and instead of contri- 
buting in any measure to their estab- 
lishment, or to bring them even to a 
specious close, renders them more 
doubtful than previous to examination 
they might appear to be. His disser~ 
tations, in consequence, are alabyrinth 
of doubts; not a formation, but a sus- 
peénsion of judgment respecting every 
topic therein discussed, is the result in 
which they terminate. For our own 
parts, we think this may be as it should 
be. Decisions touching the transfor- 
mation society is said to be undergo- 
-ing; from the conflict of aristocratic 
and democratie principles, cannot be 
pronounced off-hand. In essaying to 
arrive at these decisions, however,with 
nothing but the distempered instabi- 
lities of recent and actual experience 
whereon to build them, M. de Tocque- 
ville has broken down completely. 
‘His subject, contemplated through the 
medium through which he contem- 
plates it—the troubled medium of a 
riod described as one of transition— 
5 80 to speak, made up of refractions 
which will not submit to condensation, 
which refuse to converge towards the 
focus he would arbitrarily assign 
them. 

But from his work itself it is time 
we furnish an extract. Our first, 
somewhat abridged in our translation, 
will show the manner in which M. de 
Tocquevillediscriminates equality from 
liberty, and an aristocratic from a de= 
mocratic society. His two volumes 
are but an expansion of the two chap- 
ters from which we are about to quote 
the most striking passages— 


The first,” he says, “ the most vivid 
passion that springs out of equality of 
condition, is the love of equality itself. I 
speak of it therefore first. Every one has 
remarked that at the present time, and 
especially in France, the passion for equa- 
lity oecupies with every new day a larger 
and larger place in the human heart. It 
has been said a hundred times that our 
contemporaries entertain 2 much more 
ardent and tenacious love of equality than 
of liberty; but the causes of this fact have 
not yet been clearly pointed out. This I 
Shall now endeavour to do. 

“* An extreme point may be imagined 
in. which liberty and equality meet and 
mix. I take for a supposition that all the 
citizens of a state concur in its government, 
and that each citizen has an equal right 
80 to do, In this case, no distinctions 
existing between man and man, the exer- 
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cise of tyrannic power would be impos- 
sible; men would be perfectly free, be- 
cause they would be perfectly equal; and 
they would all be perfectly equal, because 
they would be completely free. It is to- 
wards the realization of this ideal that a 
democratic people tend. This ideal is 
the most perfect form that equality can 
possibly assume; but it may have other 
forms, which, without being so complete, 
may be hardly less dear to democracies. 

Equality may be established in civil 
society, and not prevail in the political 
world. A species of equality may also be 
established in the political world without 
political liberty. Men may be equal in- 
discriminately among themselves, with the 
exception of one, who may be the master 
of all, and who may choose equally from 
among all the agents of his power. Other 
hypotheses may, too, be easily conceived, 
by which a very wide equality might con- 
sort with institutions more or less free, or 
not free at all. 

** The passion which men entertain for 
liberty, and that which they entertain for 
equality, are in fact two distinct things ; 
and I hesitate not to say, that among de- 
mocratic nations they are two unequal 
things. 

* A little reflection will show us, that 
in every age some dominant passion or 
fact exists which sums up in itself all pos 
pular sentiments and ideas. Now, the 
dominant passion which characterises the 
present age is the love of equality. Ask 
not what charm men in democratic epochs 
find in being equal, nor the particular 
reasons they may have for attaching them- 
selves more obstinately to equality than to 
any of the other benefits they may derive 
from society. Equality forms the distinc. 
tive tendency of the period in.which they 
live. This alone suffices to explain why 
they prefer it to every thing else. But, 
independent of this reason, there are 
others which dispose men habitually to 
prize equality above liberty. 

** If @ people could ever destroy or 
even diminish equality after it had strack 
firm root among them, they could aceom- 
plish this only by long and painful efforts ; 
by modifying their social state, by abolish- 
ing their laws, by remodelling all their 
thoughts, by changing their habits and re- 
volutionizing their manners. To lose 
political liberty, however, it suffices not to 
grasp it firmly. The hold on it once loos- 
ened, and it is gone. Equality, therefore, 
is cherished, not solely on its own ac- 
count, but because it seems as if naturally 
it would last for ever. The blessings, too, 
which liberty procurés, are of slow growth, 
and it is not always easy fo trace them to 
their source ; whilst the advantages of 
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equality are felt instantly, and their origin 
cannot be for a moment mistaken. Poli- 
tical liberty gives from time to time sublime 
pleasures to a certain number of citizens. 
Equality furnishes every day a multitude 
of small gratifications to every individual. , 
Men can only enjoy political liberty at the 
cost of some sacrifices, and it is to be at- 
tained only by vigorous exertions. But 
the pleasures of equality are spontaneous. 
All the little incidents of private life give 
occasion to them every day, and to enjoy 
them it is only necéssary to live. 

** Tam of opinion that all democratic 
nations have a natural taste for liberty. 
Left to themselves they love it, they culti- 
vate it, and it is with grief they see it 
escape them. But for equality their passion 
is ardent, insatiable, invincible, eternal ; 
they covet equality in liberty ; but if they 
cannot so obtain it, they will hug it to their 
bosoms even in slavery. Poverty; subjec- 
tion, barbarism they will endure, but not 
aristocracy. 

‘* These observations are true at all 
times, but more especially so in ours. All 
who struggle against the irresistible power 
of equality, will by it be destroyed. In our 
days, liberty cannot be established without 
its support, and despotism itself can rest on 
no other foundation. 

“ # * * 

* Aristocratic institutions connect every 
man very straitly with many of his contem- 
poraries. When classes are very distinct 
and kept separate, each of these classes 
becomes to those who belong to it a little 
country, more visible and more dear to him 
than the nation at large ; and as in aristo- 
cratic societies all the citizens have their 
fixed stations, and rise in due gradations 
according to their ranks, the one above the 
other, it results that each individual among 
them has always some one above him 
whose protection is needful to him, and 


_some one below him whose assistance he 


may claim. 
‘¢ Men, then, who live in aristocratic 


cages, have nearly always social affinities 


beyond themselves, and are often disposed 
to forget their personal interests. In de- 
mocratic ages, on the contrary, when the 


‘duties of each man towards the human race 


are more clear, disinterested devotion to 
particular persons becomes more rare : the 
bond of the affections is at the same time 
widened and loosened. . : 

“ Among democratic people new families 


‘spring up incessantly from obscurity, into 


which others fall. The course of timé is 


“interrupted every moment, the vestige of 


generations is effaced. Oblivion falls upon 


‘preceding periods, and of those which are 


to come no idéa can be formed. Things 


‘lose at hand alone interést. 


** Aristocracy has made a Jong chain of 
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bi 
all the citizens of 4 state which has reached 
from the peasant to the king. Democtacy 

is breaking this chain, and putting eac 
link of it apart. Thus democracy no 
only makes every man forget his aiices. 
tors, but hides from him bis deseetidantd, 
and separates him from his contempora- 
riés; it shuts hini wp in hitnself, impris 

him in thé solitude of his Own heatt.” 


Now, in the above extract, equality 
and liberty are very finely discrimi- 
nated from each other. Hitherto we 
felt convinced the two things. hdve 
been confounded together ; and that, 
in the popular apprehension, they 
continue to be so. bi 

The mistake has thus arisen. Every 
beneficial advance society, in ‘every 
age, has made, has been owing to a 
large measure of spontaneous energy 
being left to the people. This, wh 
legalized, is called civil liberty ; ame 
by this liberty, wherever it has been 
most effectually carried out, so ample 
a scope is given to individual volitio: 
and exertions, that, by a natur, 
association of ideas, its extension to is 
utmost bounds is suggested, of whic 
equality to a locse thinker may seem 
to be the logical consequence. Such 
aone will also confusedly deem equal- 
ity to contain the first germ of liberty, 
as well as to be liberty’s ultimate con- 
summation, and will reason that, if its 
intermediate effects are so good, its 
full realization must be most excellent. 
In this manner, liberty and equality 
have come to be considered as but 
different degrees and states of the 
same principle. It is presupposed by 
great numbers that the two objects are 
so radically identic that they cannot 
be disjoined ; and as liberty certainly 
does tend towards as real an equaliza- 
tion of men as their social relations. 
will admit of, the assumption receives 
thereby countenance which greatly 
embarrasses those who have an ifitér- 
nal conviction of its falsehood; 

To draw; then; a strong live be- 
tween the two principles, we would 
remark that equality resenibles and 
differs from liberty precisely in, the 
same way that despotism resembles 
and differs from government, Equality 
and despotism are both, in their ptirity, 
impracticable abstract conceptions. 
In exercise; they lose necessarily their 
ideal perfection, yet their abstract 
standard is for ever before them; and 
gives a tension to their working, which 


must needs be oppressive in the 6x 


treme, Liberty and government, on 
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the contrary, are compound complex 
things, They contain no abstruse 
ideal; they have no reference to any 
abstract standard of right. In pracs 
tice and experience alone, they have 
their existence. They haveno philo- 
sophic or metaphysic prototype to 
which they are constantly striving to 
conform. They are, in their own 
nature, compromises, accommodations, 
temperaments. They are thus plastic 
to all the varying conditions of huma- 
nity. They have no absoluteness, no 
seminal absolute theory to be devel- 
oped and carried out within them. 
They have consequently freedom— 
large spacesto movein; whilst equality 
and despotism are both for ever under 
the direct constraint and inflicting the 
most rigorous tyranny, being con- 
tinually strained up to attain a point 
of completeness which is perfectly 
unattainable. 

M. de Tocqueville, then, has done 
good service in distinguishing so 
broadly, equality from liberty with 
respect to the practical effects of each ; 
but we regret he has not discerned 
the still broader distinction that exists 
between their essential properties. 
Equality, as he has indeed cursorily 
admitted, contains an ideal; liberty 
contains none. This consideration 
alone shows them not only to be dif- 
ferent from, but incompatible with each 
other. 

We have at present to request the 
attention of our readers to the signifi- 
cation M. de Tocqueville affixes to 
the terms democratic and aristocratic 
ages. It might be thought that the 
title of a democratic age could only 
apply to a period or a country where- 
in democratic institutions and forms 
of government had exclusively or pre- 
dominantly prevailed, or did so now ; 
and as, in one part of the work before 
us, all allusion to the ancient republics 
of Greece and Rome, and to the Swiss 
and Italian republics, is expressly 
omitted, it might be inferred that the 
denomination could only be applicable 
to the United States of America du- 
ring the greater part of one unelapsed 
century. And that, on the other 
hand, the title of an aristocratic age 
could be applied solely to nations and 
epochs, wherein aristocratic forms and 
institutions had absorbed or domineer- 
ed over all others, or continued to 
have the precedency. But by this 
supposition it would seem that the 
mixed form of government, which, 
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or 
especially in modern times, has ob- 
tained so extensive an establishment, 
is left totally out of consideration ; 
and, in truth, totally out of considerae 
tion M. de Tocqueville leaves it. Yet 
does he not give the obvious significa- 
tion we have mentioned to the words 
aristocratic and demcocraiic ages. 

By the phrase, aristocratic age, he 
means any age in which the aristo- 
cratic spirit has ascendantly pervaded 
society, which spirit has ever had a 
body of positive organs whereby to 
act. By a democratic age, he means 
any age in which a democratic spirit 
of that peculiar sort that embraces 
equality as its sine gud non, has been 
ascendant, though this spirit has been 
without any legally organized means 
ofaction. By understanding his words 
in this sense, can one alone conceive 
how nations (the plural noun being 
always used) are spoken of as demo- 
cratic, seeing there is only one nation 
to whom the epithet, in its strict ac- 
ceptation, can be appropriate; and 
even in this vaguer sense, the word 
ages (in the plural) manifests a won- 
derful intrepidity of assumption ; for 
one century has not yet gone by since 
the American declaration of inde- 
pendence ; and it was subsequent to 
that event—at the outbreaking of the 
French Revolution in the year 1789— 
that the democratic spirit, which M. 
de Tocqueville has exclusively in his 
thoughts, was first fairly developed in 
France, and acquired here and there 
more or less favour throughout Eu- 
rope. It is certain, nevertheless, that 
it is this very spirit, so newly exhi- 
bited, which, even granting for a mo- 
ment (a concession we cannot se- 
riously make) that it has displayed 
itself in America, has there but an 
experiment unproved to appeal to in 
its support, and is every where else 
but a wild fermentation of society, 
that M. de Tocqueville denominates 
emphatically, and very absurdly to 
our thinking, ‘* democratic nations, 
democratic ages.”’ Aristocratic times, 
in which he seems to include the 
mixed times of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, are held up by him as passed 
or passing. The pure democratic fu- 
ture occupies his whole attention ; 
and this inevitable future, according 
to him, is strangely spoken of as hav- 
ing already existed for centuries. 

This observation leads us to note 
another fundamental vice in the plan 
of M. de Tocqueyille’s work; it is 
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this: That it is yf design throughout 
anticipative ; it depicts things which 
are not, which are yet, to say the 
most, but in these possible causes, as 
though they were, and were on the point 
of being full formed and established. 
He would regard the whole social and 
political condition of humanity as ra- 
pidly transforming, and as in princi- 
ple already transformed, and the old 
social system of the world as worn 
out and ready to vanish away. His 
volumes are pervaded by this one 
thought. But on what, we would 
ask, is it founded? Simply on this: 
that in many civilized nations, the 
body of the people have recently ac- 
quired a great increase of knowledge 
and of power. Certainly this is a 
fact of immense importance, and must 
considerably modify government and 
society, as governments and society 
have been modified at former epochs 
by changes in the popular character 
not less momentous. But to reason 
from this, (as M. de Tocqueville ma- 
nifestly does,) that an entire remould 
of the civil state of mankind is casting, 
and must inevitably be cast, appears 
to us to be preposterous, false, and 
pernicious. ‘This notion, however, is 
somewhat widely entertained, or ra- 
ther, being very obscure, it merits, 
like all obscure sentiments, better the 
name of a passion than of a notion; 
it is felt, not understood, and we will 
endeavour now to show how it has 
gained so extensive a prevalence. 

It has sprung out of the great 
French Revolution. That Revolution 
had this prominent and peculiar fea- 
ture: its scope was not confined to 
France, it embraced in its tendencies 
all people. Frenchmen were less its 
particular, than humanity at large was 
its general object. It aimed at the 
universal ; its most potent spell-word 
was the regeneration of man. First 
principles were appealed to, not sim- 
ply to give effect to a series of new 
measures, to specify reforms, or even 
to an entire new system of govern- 
ment separately and practically ap- 
prehended, but for their own sakes. 
The triumph of an elementary prin« 
ciple was regarded as infinitely more 
important than the establishment of 
any body of positive institutions pos- 
sibly could be. Institutions were 
held only to be valuable inasmuch as 
they expressed, with the simplest di- 
rectness, some metaphysical principle, 
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which might address mankind in the 
gross without any reference to na- 
tional distinctions. The real, in brief, 
was sought in the zdeal. A metaphy-~ 
sical ideal was thrust naked into the 
strife of active life, instead of being, 
as all the analogies of man’s present 
nature and condition show it should 
be, covered up, fenced round, and kept 
apart by the numerous anomalies of 
the real, from all immediate contact 
with any but a remote refracted in« 
fluence on the human mind and hu- 
man affairs. But the French were 
ardent to get at, to realize the ideal, 
which is always an universal. And 
with respect to their ¢dea/ of society, the 
doctrine of equality seemed to comprise 
its very essence, and to be best adapt- 
ed to carry it out into practice. 

As far then as the Idealism of France 
has prevailed, that obscure presenti- 
ment of, and passion for, a general 
fundamental transformation of society 
is explained. We admit also that this 
passion is partially felt in many coun- 
tries, and if we thought it predominant, 
we should be of the opinion which M. 
de Tocqueville evidently harbours ; 
viz. that a completely new order of 
things, of one grand uniform character, 
aptly described by the words democracy 
and equality in his sense, was working 
out as far as civilisation extends. 

This opinion forms another main 
artery of his work : he attributes the 
French sentiment on this subject to all 
nations. One cannot read a single 
chapter of his work without being 
struck by the conviction that all his 
observations, touching all people, are 
made from the meridian of Paris. 
There are, nevertheless, distinctions 
which go deep to be insisted on. 

In the first place, we deny altogether 
that America, M. de Tocqueville’s 
professed theme, is or ever has been 
in the slightest degree affected by the 
French passion. Certainly no two 
countries can exhibit so perfect a con- 
trast as do America and France in this 
particular. The words democracy 
and equality have a notable diversity 
of signification in the apprehension of 
the Frenchman and of the American. 
The former sees in them, as we have 
said, an ideal; he maintains and de- 
fends them continually by abstract 
reasonings. The latter is quite insen- 
sible to those subtle perceptions, which 
give them all their value to the French- 
man. He understands them only as 











ractical things, and values them sole- 
y on account of their practical effects. 
Indeed, equality in the United States 
should more properly be ‘called rude 
and exuberant freedom ; for it wants 
the chief mark—passionate blindness 
—by which M. de Tocqueville has 
discriminated equality from liberty. 
It has in America arisen out of, and 
is associated with, no eccentric agita- 
tions of the spiritual man, but comes 
entirely from the terra firma man ; it 
has grown out of circumstances; it 
has been fashioned by circumstances ; 
external events have played their pro- 
per part; they have had their due 
irecting force. Whereas, in France 
pes the reverse has happened. 
vents there have had but a subordi- 
nate agency, whilst a transcendental, 
abstruse, visionary ideology, has taken 
the lead, and suppressed the legitimate 
uiding influence which events ought 
o exert. It is because we do not dis- 
cern the slightest trace of this theore- 
tic kind of equality in America, de- 
spite her unmixed democratic forms, 
that we believe civil liberty will last 
in that country; whilst these forms 
will, it is probable, undergo many 
modifications, and admit many new 
elements into their composition. 
Again, let us logk to England. 
The origin, the history, all the de- 
velopments of British liberty are 
thoroughly of another stamp, of 
another school from that of France. 
We say not that of late years some 
seeds of the Gallican tree of liberty 
have not been sown amongst us, and 
put forth certain wild shoots; but the 
plant is not indigenous, and cannot be 
faturalized in our political clime. 
What, however, we chiefly wish to in-. 
sist on is—that between English and 
French minds there is a still stronger 
antagonism than there is even between 
the civil constitutions of the two 
countries. 
To illustrate our meaning: com- 
pare Cobbett with any French move- 
ent man or demagogue one may 
choose to select ; compare attentively 
Major Cartwright with Lafayette, 
(two men who have many striking 
points of resemblance, ) and the minds 
and views of these worthies, treating 
the same subjects, using the same 
terms, aiming apparently at the same 
sults, as far as general expressions 
_ am indicate their purposes, will be 
found not divergent, for divergency 
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supposes an original agreement; but 
widely, and from the beginning, sepa- 
rate, informed by different principles, 
and seeking consummations which on 
the one hand the Englishman, and on 
the other the Frenchman, would reject 
with abhorrence. Two other examples 
of the incompatible qualities of the 
English and French genius, with 
respect to their political and social 
philosophy, are to be found in God- 
win and Madame de Staél. Godwin’s 
philosophic works discover promi- 
nently a French mind. Had he been 
born in France, and written in the 
French language, they would no doubt 
have had a high celebrity and an en- 
during popularity; whilst with us, 
after having excited surprise and a 
general contemptuous indignation for 
a season, they have sunk into oblivion, 
and are now regarded as little better 
than waste paper. Madame de Staél, 
on the contrary, was eminently Eng- 
lish in all her sentiments, and for this 
reason; notwithstanding her incon- 
testable superiority of talent, she is 
but scantily and grudgingly appre- 
ciated in France. Napoleon told her 
that her works were not French, aud 
this criticism on his part was a just 
one. In England and in Germany 
she ranks very high; but Frenchmen 
invariably shrug their shoulders when 
they hear her praised. 

Whatever changes, then, may be 


preparing for Great Britain, it is evi- © 


dent they will proceed from a mind, 
froma cast of intellect, altogether alien 
from that from which France must 
derive all her future destinies. 
Further ; as M. de Tocqueville as- 
sumes all along, that one common de- 
mocratie destiny awaits all nations, 
and that the key-note of this destiny 
has been struck by France, he should 
make it appear that the probable 
determining causes of the future ca- 
reer of the people, are the same as the 
determining causes which must shape 
the fortunes of the French people; 
but from the great Revolution of '89 
flows, and must flow the lifeblood of 
rance. Are, then, the spirit and 
principles of that Revolution common 
to all civilized land? Partially we 
admit that spirit has spread throughout 
Europe, whilst it has left, we repeat, 
Americaintact. In words rather than 
in things, in detached facts, not in their 
scope and intent, the French Revo- 
lution is, we acknowledge, faintly re- 
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ected back from. many countries, 
But whilst the mental aud moral 
springs of action in different nations 
continue in the main distinct ; whilst 
their national characters and all that 
goes to form them, are diametrically 
opposed to each other; whilst their 
hearts and wills are nationally set in 
opposite directions, and all their in. 
terior processes of thought move 
round different centres, we cannot 
recognise any similarity of condition 
between them, merely because inten- 
tions and aims, essentially separate and 
diverse, may be accompanied now and 
then by similar accidental cireumstan- 
ces, and are called by the same names, 
It is not to be denied, nevertheless, 
that society is stirred and commoved 
every where very deeply, and that the 
universal movement goes to increase 
the power of the people. But the 
mistake of M. de Tocqueville is in 
this: He supposes this movement to 
he in all countries of the same nature, 
and to tend to like results; 7. ¢., that 
its French aspect is its general aspect, 
and that whatever is true of it in 
France, is true of it in all other parts 
of the world, Here we make our stand 
against him. We maintain especial- 
ly that the description he has given of 
emocracy and equality only describes 
the French conception of democracy 


* and equality; and that in England, 
.and more positively in America, this 


French idea is sternly reprobated and 
repudiated. With this conviction we 
cannot look4orward to the future, as 
Frenchmen have got the habit of do- 
ing, as into a scene of things totally 
new—dissevered from all past expe- 
rience, and to exhibit mankind in a 
position, and under relations such as 
they have never hitherto known, M. 
de Tocqueville’s volumes, dubiously, 
and even contradictorily as his pic- 
tures are drawn, are burdened in their 
every page with this stupendous ima- 
gination. 

But this imagination can never be- 
come a reality, except by reversing 
completely the natural order of human 

oceedings. That order was reversed 
in France at the great Revolution. 
Hence the imagination has received 
some countenance. Abstract philo- 
sophic theories of government usurp- 
ed, at that period, that front place . 
which material interests, which prac- . 
tical wants and advantages, shoul 
hold in the mind of a nation; and | 
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these interests and these practicabili- 
ties, in their turn, exerted only that 
remote influence which it is the legi. 
timate and most excellent property of 
theoretic wisdom to put forth, Mis, 
taking the nature of man and of so- 
ciety, (being unbelievers in Chris- 
tianity they could not do otherwise,) 
the French aimed at the absélute in- 
stead of the relative, and they con- 
tinue to do so still, They are in 
action what the Germans are in specu- 
lation. Mystic and visionary thoughts, 
which a German might elaborately 
excogitate in his closet, they formerl 
endeavoured to realize with frantic 
violence, as they do now, having a 
better prospect of success, with a spe- 
cious moderation. The National, the 
Constituent Assemblies, the Conven- 
tion, the Girondists, Rohespierre, Ma- 
rat, Danton, St Just, were all vision- 
ists in the French style; and Messrs 
Cormenin, Mauguin, and many others 
actually playing distinguished parts 
in France, show that this breed of 
men is still there popularly ascendant. 
In other countries, however, they ex- 
ist not, or are so thinly scattered, and 
are of so bastard a sort, as to be without 
any weight, political or moral, what- 
ever. We insist emphatically upon 
the distinction we here make ; for we 
are persuaded that it fundamentall 
subverts the whole fabric of M. 4 
Tocqueville’s anticipative reasonings 
and conjectures, touching the opening 
destinies of the civilized world. 

When men base their social progress 
on things to be done, which come home 
to their business and bosoms, and not 
on ideas to be propagated, which make 
action mad when they are the pro- 
posed end of action, then we may be 
sure that all in the main is safe and 
right; for the ordinary agitations of 
communities, however great, have yo 
tendencies whatever to produce those 
complete transformations of society, 
which spring always out of the irresist- 
ible predominance of some new aie 
tual principle, and never out of the 
common energies and aetivities of 
men, however high-wrought, enter- 
prising, and ambitious these may be. 

Instead, therefore, of dwelling so 
much 7 sritocretia a ienrmnerane 
ages, and equality, M, de Toequeyille 
would, in pa vo ada have thrown 
a much truer light on the deep.snb- 


d ject he-has chosen to treat, had he 


shown where the passion for the ideal, 
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and where the passion for the real, 
rationally prevail, and had he seen in 
these two sources the probable forma- 
tion of the procinctive future which 
Seems to inspire him with so much 
terror. It would then have been 
imanifest to him, that there are no such 
great changes to be apprehended as 
he imagines ; that the Real in the two 
freest countries on the face of the 
globe, is more than an overmatch for 
the Zdeal in France, and is able to 
counterbalance and counteract its 
effects very sufficiently. But in lieu 
of contemplating the future through 
this medium, which we hold to be 
the true one, he has presupposed 
the French spirit, the spirit of the 
Revolution of ’89, to be universal. - 
America, England, his own country, 
and every land wherein popular move- 
ments are at all felt, are placed by 
him, in this respect, under the same 
category. He writes of France, and 
to France almost exclusively, even 
when he professes most directly to be 
occupied only with America. In 
France, he seems to fancy he has dis- 
covered the Catholicon passion of all 
nations; and this notion, which forms 
the very base of the whole argument 
of his two volumes, falsifies radically 
all the dubious and frightened deduc- 
tions he has drawn from it. 

We must mention here, that M. de 
Tocqueville sometimes uses the term 
equality in the sense of liberty, and 
sometimes the term liberty in the 
sense of equality, despite the very 
able manner in which he has discri- 
minated them from each other. This 
produces some confusion. 

Before we proceed, we must return 
to the above extract, in order to pro- 
test most strongly against the asser- 
tion, that democratic nations—demo- 
cratic in every sense but the French 
sense—or that nations, enjoying the 
largest measure of civil liberty so- 
ciety has ever experienced, entertain 
so frenzied a love of equality as to 
prefer it with slavery to liberty with- 
out it. Neither will we admit, but 
deny altogether, that these nations feel 
80 4 a horror for aristocracy as 
our author maintains they do. Eng- 
lishmen, the great body, the great 
majority of Englishmen, foster a ra- 
tional, a profound admiration for 
the aristocratic institutions of their 
country. And there is no more 
- remarkable feature in the national 
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character of the Americans, than the 
sentiment of homage which these 
real republicans, not in will but in 
fact—these real democrats, not in 
theory but positively, feel and ex- 
press —though inconsistently with 
their civil constitution, and, therefore, 
with a reluctant awkwardness—for 
title, rank, station, and all those her- 
editary and conventional honours, 
which cannot exist in any state with« 
out some admixture of the aristocratic 
element. The assertion of M. de 
Tocqueville on which we are com- 
menting, is true of France, and France 
only. There, indeed, a hatred of 
aristocracy, a mania for equality, an 
indifference for liberty, and an apti- 
tude for slavery, all go hand in hand 
together. 

We will now give another extract 
from the work before us, which will 
show what a thoroughly different be- 
ing, from what he is at present, M. 
de Tocqueville would make of man, 
when the democratic change shall 
have passed fully upon him. 

He is speaking of the literature, 
especially of the peculiar sources of 
poetry which will be opened, he ima- 
gines, to democratic ages. Now, 
poetry has ever been fed, from the 
remotest times down to the hour in 
which we live, from the same springs 
of emotion. Amidst all its infinite 
varieties, it has thus ever been alter 
et idem. Its inspirations have never 
been circumscribed. Of the foun- 
tains of which Homer, Shakspeare, 
and Milton drank, the humblest poet 
has drank. All have been moved by 
the same grand overpowering and sus- 
taining whole, which we call Nature, 
—the universe of man; all have felt: 
in its presence, like the prophet Daniel 
in the presence of the Almighty, over- 
whelmed, prostrated, strengthless, 
subdued into unspeakable humiliation; 
and all, touched by its touch, have 
sprung up, as the prophet did at the 
Divine voice of command, endued with 
@ surprising amplitude of heart and 
vision. But some have been more, 
some less deeply moved, and their 
sensibilities have been differently af< 
fected. M. de Tocqueville, however, 
would have us to believe that poetry 
is no longer to operate in this way. 
Certain of its sources which have been 
hitherto the most inspiring, he assures 
us will, in democratic ages, be dried 
up; whilst others, he says, will be en- 
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larged. But if our thought be right, 
that poetry derives her very essence 
from nature at large, without restric- 
tion or limitation of any kind, to dry 
up any of her sources, which are not 
merely local and accidental, is to dry 
them all up together. And such a 
change in the character of poetry, as 
M. de Tocqueville supposes will come 
about, appears to us quite impossible, 
unless a correspondent change, not 
in governments, not in society, but in 
human nature itself, takes place at 
the same time. It is thus he writes 
upon the subject :— 


*¢ An aristocracy leads men naturally to 
the contemplation of the past, around 
which their imagination delights to hover. 
Democracy, on the contrary, gives men a 
sort of instinctive disgust for all that is 
ancient. In this respect, aristocracy is 
much the most favourable of the two to 
poetry; for things assume grandeur in 
proportion as they are obscure and dis- 
tant, and are thus more adapted to the pur- 
poses of poetical composition.” 


But not only of the past does equa- 
lity rob poetry, it disinherits her also 
of much of the present. In democra- 
tic societies men are very diminutive, 
and very much alike; every one sees 
in himself the likeness of all others ; 
there is no illusion. The poets, then, 
who live in democratic ages can never 
venture to portray an individual ; for 
an object which has only mediocrity 
in it, and which is thoroughly under- 
stood, can never raise the ideas to a 
poetic pitch. We conclude, therefore, 
that equality being established on the 
earth, would dry up most of the ancient 
sources of poetry. 

Let us now see how she will discover 
new ones :— 


‘© When doubt had unpeopled heaven, 
and the progress of equality had reduced 
each man to proportions better known and 
smaller, poets, not having yet discovered 
what they could put in the place of the im- 
mense objects which disappeared with the 
aristocracy, turned their regard towards 
inanimate nature. Losing sight of heroes 
and of gods, they undertook to paint rivers 
and mountains. Hence the origin, in the 
last century, of that poetry which is called 
descriptive. Some have thought that pic- 
tures of this kind, descriptions of the ma- 
terial and inanimate things which cover 
the earth, constitute the poetry suitable 
to democratic ages; but this I believe to 
be an error, The descriptive school of 
poetry, in my opinion, represents but an 
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epoch of transition ; and I am convinced 
that democracy must eventually turn the 
imagination from all that is exterior to 
man, to fixit upon man alone. 

*¢ I have already shown that the idea of 
progress, and of the indefinite perfectibility 
of the human species, belonged to demo~ 
cratic ages. 

‘© Democratic people care nothing for 
what has been, but their minds dwell wills 
ingly on what will be. In this direction 
their imagination has no limits ; it has ex» 
pansion and exaggeration into a measure- 
less futurity< 

‘“‘ Thus a vast career may be opened to 
poets; grand conceptions, which the uns 
derstanding cannot comprehend, must rise 
up before them. One door being shut 
upon the past, another will burst open 
into the future. - 

‘© In democratic ages, the extreme mo- 
bility of men, and their impatient désires, 
make them change almost unceasingly — 
their place of abode. The inhabitants of 
different countries mix together, come 
face to face, talk together, imitate each 
other; they thus come to have but one 
common aspect. And it is not only. the 
citizens of the same nation, but different 
nations also, by the same frequency of in- 
tercourse, must assimilate, and form alto- 
gether, to the eye of the spectator, but 
one vast democracy. The human race 
may thus, for the first time, be viewed 
under one grand figure—that of a univer- 
sal democracy. This surely would be a 
noble and inspiring object for the ¢on= © 
templation of a poet. ser 

** In democratic times faith in positive 
creeds wavers; and belief in any intera 
mediate power, by whatever name it may 
be called, vanishes away. But, on the 
other hand, men are disposed to conceive 
a much vaster idea of the Deity, and of 
the Divine intervention in human affairs. 
Regarding the human race as one whole, 
they easily arrive at the conclusion that 
one design presides over the destinies of 
all, and in the actions of each individual 
they recognise the trace of a general plan, 
according to which the omniscient power 
rules over the entire family of men. Here, 
then, is another abundant spring of poetry 
open to democracies. 

** The language, the costume, the daily 
actions of the people of a democracy, re- 
pel the imagination. Yet it is not neces- 
sary to ransack heaven and earth to dis~ 
cover an object, wonderful, full of con- 
trasts, admirable and contemptible, full of 
light and full of darkness. To find this 
object, man has but to meditate on him- 
self. He springs out of nothing, traverses 
time, and disappears for ever in the 
bosom of God. He is seen but for a 
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moment, flitting- on the brink of two 
abysses—he falls, ‘ and where is he?’” 
We cannot forbear to add a few 
words on the passage just cited, 
Though abridged from the original, 
it contains the substance of a whole 
chapter. We would ask—Do not the 
past and the future appeal to our sen- 
sibilities, to our imagination, by the 
same law of our nature? Both affect 
us as spiritual beings, having sympa- 
thies and life which extend beyond our 
actual bodily duration. When we 
contemplate ancient ruins, cities, or 
sites, where great actions have been 
erformed, where great men have 
ived; when we accompany Volney 
or Keith through the East, or tread 
over the ground of Greece or Italy, 
thronged and hallowed by grand his- 
toric recollections, do not our medita- 
tions carry us out of ourselves; and 
whilst they plunge us deep into the 
past, do they not simultaneously trans- 
port our dim thoughts into a boundless 
future? The past, indeed, is the only 
part of the electric chain of our imma- 
terial existence which we can touch, 
and, which touched, brings to us an 
electric instantaneous conviction of 
the future. The past and future are 
essential counterparts of each other. 
Without the former we could have no 
conception of the latter. To imagine 
a people, therefore, especially the poets 
“@ people, to be insensible, indiffe- 
rent to all that has gone before them, 


and yet to be inspired by visions of 


things to come, is to imagine, in our 
opinion, an impossibility. The insen- 
sibility supposed is inconsistent with 
the supposed sensibility, and would 
manifest a cloddishness of tempera- 
ment that would prove the poetic 
spirit te be totally extinct. 

‘There is a murky sort of close hori- 
zoned future, however, we readily con- 
eede, but which it would be profanation 
to eall the future even in an earthly 
sense, that may be anticipated with- 
out one spark of poetic fire, and with 
a consummate contempt for the past: 
it is the future of Radieal newspapers, 


‘of turbulent election speeches, of gab- 


bling demagogues. This is the future 
which M. de Tocqueville must have 
in his mind when he describes gene- 
rations to come as divorced from all 
interest in times gone by, and as cold to 
the magnificence and charms of exter- 
nal nature. But we will take upon us 
to affirm, that should this kind of fu- 
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ture he fancies, he foresees, swell into 
such immense proportions before nas 
tions as he imagines, poetry, instead 
of finding inspiration therein, would 
be extinguished for ever by so anti- 
poetic aphenomenon. No communion 
with the ages of antiquity, with the 
preceding course and eventfulness of 
time—no communion with the sur- 
rounding creation of God, and yet 
poetry!! The very idea is prepos- 
terous. 

Yet, withal, though these contem- 
plations which most minister to the 
spiritual affections of man, which have 
the nearest affinities with his spiritual 
aspirations, are to lose caste, to be 
cashiered as it were, and turned out 
of service, men are to be profoundly 
religious! The religion, however, to 
which M. de Tocqueville alludes, is 
quite as independent of any creed as 
it is of any superstition. It is not then 
Christianity—it is natural religion. 
When all people become as one people 
through the operation of democracy, 
this religion, in contradiction to the 
experience of about two thousand 
years, is to exert an influence, of 
which, though existing for that long 
period, it has hitherto shown no symp- 
tom, and men are to probe their hearts, 
the mysteries of their being, and to 
feel the presence and to see the finger 
of God the more potently, according 
to the degree in which they are re- 
gardless of all that has gone before 
them—dead to the outward universe, 
divested of Christianity, revolving 
closely round themselves in narrow 
selfishness, and having for the bourne 
of their views the indefinite perfecti- 
bility of their species in this world, to 
be worked out, of course, through the 
medium of political agitations. 

Alas! alas! these agitations, under 
such circumstances especially, instead 
of being ennobling and sublime, are, 
to say the best, but the furnace, the 
smithy of society; and so far from 
their noise, heat, and lurid smoke 
being capable of raising the thoughts 
either of poetry or religion, they are 
calculated inevitably, should they pre- 
vail to the extent democrats would 
foreshow, to debase, whilst they may 
apparently, in the lowest department 
of action, increase human energy, and 
to make the social man, in the nar- 
rowest, vilest sense, or rather the cify 
man, 80 yas ya inate, as to deface, 
darken, wellnigh to abrogate all 
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the pure and lofty aspects of our 
diviner nature. 
We shall next furnish an extract 


which will exhibit more completely,’ 


though somewhat Apoanaistents Vii 
his preceding observations, M. de 
Tocqueville's sentiments touching the 
power he deems religion should exert 
on the new society which, according 
to his views, is to arise :— 

‘© The legislators of democracies,” he 
says, “‘ and all upright and enlightened 
citizens, should endeavour unceasingly to 
exalt the thoughts of men, and give them 
a heavenly direction. It is incumbent on 
all those who are interested in the demo- 
cratic future, to persevere in one common 
effort to sow and cultivate among the 
people spiritual tastes, an elevation of mind 
towards the Infinite, and a temperament 
quickly susceptible of immaterial plea- 
sures. 

‘* Materialism is always dangerous and 
demoralizing ; but it is particularly to be 
dreaded by a democratic people ; for de- 
mocracy tends strongly to centre itself in 
material enjoyments; and this tendency, 
if fulfilled, must dispose men to believe 
that all is matter, and to plunge them into 
the exclusive pursuit of bodily and earthly 
gratifications. It is good, therefore, that 
they should see the peril to which they 
are exposed, and guard against it. 

‘* When, then, any religion whatever 
has struck profound root in a democracy, 
eare should be taken not to disturb it ; on 
the contrary, it should be preserved anxi- 
ously as the most precious inheritance of 
aristocratic ages. And let none attempt 
to eradicate old religious opinions, in 
order to substitute new ones in their 
place, lest in the transition from one creed 
to another, the soul should find itself void 
of faith. 

** Assuredly metempsychosism is not 
more reasonable than materialism ; never- 
theless, if it were necessary that a demo- 
cracy should choose between the two, 
there would be no reason for hesita- 
tion; the citizen would be less brutalized 
in believing that his soul mfght pags into 
the body of a hog, than in believing he had 
no soul,” 


The reflection which first struck us 
on reading the above passage, was 


‘this: M. de Tocqueville avows the 


necessity of religion in every state, 
and intimates, at the same moment, 
that it is no matter what the religion 
may be. But it is this very sentiment, 
by him so emphatically expressed, 
that causes the irreligiousness of which 
he complains, If all religions haye 
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an equal or the same sort of. claim to 
regard, the inference is, that, in some- 
thing common to them all, and not in 
any of their own peculiar doctrines, 
their essential truth resides, The re- 
cognition, however, of God and the 
soul, is all that they can be said gen- 
erally to have in common ; and that 
this is not sufficient, our author acs 
knowledges by dwelling on the virtue 
of positive faiths, and the dreadful 
effects of men being left without them. 
Yet how is it possible to attach any 
supreme importance to any creed— 
and if creeds have not a supreme 
importance, they have none—when 
men are told that all creeds indiscri- 
minately are good ; that is, that they 
are but the shells, the housings, more 
or less convenient or inconvenient, of 
truths which exist quite independent 
of any of them. M. de Tocqueville's 
expression, * any religion whatever,” 
justifies these remarks. 

We would further observe, that the 
materialism which he so justly repro- 
bates, comes not, in our judgment, 
from the physical and social welfare 
of communities, and from the propen- 
sity of men when prosperous to pur- 
sue with avidity material advantages 
and enjoyments, to which cause he 
seems to attribute it, (the contrary 
proposition, we think, might be tri- 
umphantly maintained ;) but from that 
very view of religion which merges 
theology in philosophy, that he so 
evidently entertains. Materialism is 
but a re-action from this abstruse 
philosophy. The mind can find no 
rest, no establishment in metaphysics 
with reference to practical religious 
morality ; and being taught that 
intermediate theology, so completely 
adapted to the intermediate nature of 
man, contains no essential verity not 
to be found purer in philosophy, it is 
thrown back from an abstraction into 
the other extreme ; its ethical horizon 
becomes purely conventional, and the 


Jow and narrow range of. thought 


consequent thereon, is almost dentic 
with materialist doctrines. 

Thus, those who reason against 
materialism in the manner M. de 
Tocqueville has done, establish that 
which they would willingly overthrow. 
The words, ‘* any religion whatever,.” 
mark precisely that advanced stage of 
incredulity when. it hardens into ma- 
terialism. The most crapulous and 
absurd superstition mankind has ever 
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known, is represented to be better 
than this. M. de Tocqueville may 
think it, therefore, good to encourage 
any and every species of superstitious 
creed, since he regards the worst as 
better than none; but to pretend to 
recommend religion as érue, and wor- 
thy of acceptance and belief by up- 
holding any religion whatever, is to 
inculcate not religion, but fanaticism 
and superstition ; and that so undis- 
guisedly, and with so insulting a con- 
tempt for the popular understanding, 
that the people rightly and rationally 
repel such exhortations as attempts 
to juggle and impose upon them, and 
come to be materialists by the very 
argument that is levelled against 
materialism. The any religion what- 
ever sentiment, indicates the deepest 
and most hopeless bathos to which 
infidelity can conduct men; and to 
suppose they can ascend out of this 
low depth by the power of the very 
sentiment that holds them down there, 
only proves most afflictingly the des- 
perate helplessness of their condition. 

We have yet another observation to 
make on this point, to which we beg 
our readers to give the most thought- 
ful attention ; it is this:—There is in 
human life a what ought to be, as well 
as a what is, and prospectively a 
what will be ; and the what ought to 
be has hitherto deeply impressed itself 
on individuals and on mankind. Be- 
ing distinct from, it has, nevertheless, 
modified greatly the what is and the 
what will be; and to it all the moral 
good man has enjoyed, and all the 
mitigation of evil he has experienced, 
is to be ascribed. But it seems to us 
that the any religion whatever prin- 
ciple, goes to abolish the what ought to 
be out of life. We cannot conceive 
the existence of any standard of right 
and wrong; of any indications, finger- 
posts as it were, pointing out the moral 
meaning of society independent of 
religion. But religion in the abstract 
has nought but questions without solu- 
tions, and therefore can supply no 
directions. Of Christianity, in the 
abstract, nearly the same may be said. 
A general notion that Christianity is, 
in some wide sense, true, is little more 
than believing at large in all things 
and in nothing. Even in this state of 
mind, however, we admit men may 
have the guidance of a circumscribed 
prudential morality, which may suffice 
them as citizens during their short 
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existence upon the earth. But that 
they should form any even outline or 


AMefinite conception either of their own 


ultimate destinies, or of the plan and 
design of the scene of things which is 
unfolding through all the generations 
of the human race, without definite po- 
sitive convictions on the subject of re- 
ligion, we hold to be quite impossible, 
Independent of religious convictions, 
then, there can exist in the mind no 
what ought to be in the contemplation 
either of the past or the future. What 
follows? Why; a species of fatality 
usurps the place of the what ought tobe, 
and is considered as synonymous with 
it. The master passion and tendency, 
whatever it may be, of any age, is re- 
garded as the sole guide to which men 


Should submit themselves; and any 


one who ventures to suggest a what 
ought to be to the description of fatal- 
ists to whom we allude, is answered 
by the story of Mrs Partington, who 
wished to sweep back the tides of the 
sea, or by some remark having an 
equivalent signification. Now, we 
look upon this sort of fatalism that at 
present so extensively prevails, as the 
most portentously malignant sign that 
has ever menaced mankind. We are 
sorry to add that M. de Tocqueville 
seems to have abandoned his reason to 
it. Not only is his any religion what- 
ever sentiment pregnant with it, though 
of this he appears to be quite uncon- 
scious, but throughout his work the 
what will be in his view swallows up 
the what ought to be completely ; and 
then the evil he foresees in the will be, 
is sought to be counteracted by poor 
expedients and palliatives, after its 
true antagonist and controller, the 


what ought to be, has been banished as an ° 


impertinent nonentity from his mind. 

One more extract, or rather a col- 
lection of paragraphs bearing on the 
same topic, which will exhibit M. de 
Tocqueville’s opinion as to the final 
result—the consummation of demo- 
cracy. 


** Reflection on the preceding chapter,” 
he says, “ will create surprise and alarm; 
by showing how all things concur in Eu- 
rope to increase indefinitely the preroga- 
tives of the central power—to render daily 
the independence of individuals more 
feeble, more subordinate, more precarious. 

* All the democratic nations of Europe 
feel those general and permanent tenden- 
cies which impel the Americans towards 
centralization, and one may almost say 
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that every step they take towards equality, 
brings them nearer to despotism. 

“ Europe has experienced, during the 
last half century, many* revolutions and 
counter-revolutions. But all these move- 
ments have one point of agreement. They 
have all shaken or destroyed the secondary 
powers of Government. The loca) privi- 
leges which the French nation had not 
abolished in countries conquered by the 
French arms, have been swept away by 
their native princes. These princes re~ 
jected all the novelties of the great revo- 
lution except centralization; this alone 
they have adopted and held fast. . 

‘* What I wish particularly to remark 
is: that all the various rights that in our 
time have been torn from classes, corpora 
tions, and individuals, have not gone to 
the construction of new secondary, inter- 
mediate powers, but have been concen- 
trated in the hands of the sovereign. 
Every where the state is acquiring more 
and more authority to direct and control 
the most humble citizens, and to regulate 
their minutest affairs. 

“ Among aristocratic people the social 
power was confined to matters which had 
a direct and visible connexion with the na-~ 
tional interests ; it willingly left the citie 
zens to their own free volitions in all the 
rest. The democratic nations of our day 
proceed differently. It is evident that 
most of our princes would not only govern 
an entire people, but seem to consider 
themselves responsible for the actions and 
the fortunes of each individual of their 
subjects; they appear to think they have 
a mission to guide and instruct each man, 
and to make him happy if need be even in 
spite of himself, 

** Not only does the central power re- 
place all the intermediate powers which 
have been abolished; but it works with 
more agility; with more vigour, with more 
independence than it has ever done be- 
fore. 

** All the Governments of Europe have 
recently prodigiously improved the ad- 
ministrative science; they have their hands 
much fuller than formerly, yet they ac- 
complish their tasks with more order, 
more rapidity, and less expense.than when 
they had comparatively but very little to 
do. The princes of Europe hold their 
delegates every day in a closer and closer 
dependence; they grow stronger by de- 
priving individual energies of their indivi- 
duality, and amassing them in their own 
service; they invent new methods to direct 
minutely their servants, and to superintend 
all the details of their duties, It is not 
enough for them to conduct their affairs 
by their agents; they undertake also to 
rule the conduct of their agents in their 
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affairs, In this manner the public admin« 
istration does not only depend on the same 
power, but it is drawn more and more in- 
to the same place, and is entrusted to the 
fewest hands possible. Thus, whilst the 
Government centralizes its action, it in- 
creases its prerogatives: a double cause 
of force. 

‘* There is another great cause of the 
extension of the power of sovereigns in 
European nations: it is the development 
of industry which the progress of equality 
favours, 

Industry usually assembles multitudes of 
men in the same place; it establishes new 
and complicated relations between them, 
It exposes them to great and sudden al- 
ternatives of prosperity and calamity, 
during which periods the public tranquil- 
lity is often menaced, It may happen, too, 
that certain branches of industry endanger 
the health and even the lives of those who 
profit by them. Thus the industrious 
classes have more need of the interfering 
regulations of a Government than any 
other class, and it is natural that the cen- 
tral power should be thereby greatly en- 
larged and strengthened. 

* * * * 

*¢ T would now imagine under what new 
traits despotism may reappear in the world. 
I see an innumerable multitude of men, 
all equal, and all alike, who revolve rest- 
lessly round themselves, to procure the 
petty vulgar pleasures, beyond which they 
desire nothing. Each one of this great 
multitude, having retreated to his own 
habitation, is as it were a stranger, indif. 
ferent to the destinies of all the others; 
his children and his private conhexions are 
to him all the world. As for the rest of 
his compatriots, he is close to them, but he 
sees them not; he touches them, jostles 
against them, but he feels not for them ; 
he exists in himself and for himself; and 
if he possesses a family, at least he poss 
sesses no country. 

‘‘ High above this great concourse of © 
human beings is exalted an immense guar- 
dian power, charged to provide for their 
enjoyments, and watch over their fortunes. 
This power is absolute, regular, felt and 
seen every where in the minutest details of 
life, but gentle in exercise. It would re- 
semble the paternal authority, if its object 
were to prepare children for manhood. 
But, on the contfary, its purpose is, to 
hold men in perpetual childhood. That 
the citizens should be happy, but also that 
they should be passive—such is its will. 
This sovereign authority would be the sole 
agent of their welfare, the sole arbiter in 
their affairs. It would shield them from 
danger, satisfy their wants, facilitate their 
pleasures, conduct their principal con- 
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cerns, direct their industry, regulate their 
suecessions, divide their inheritances ; 
and divest them, were it possible, of the 
trouble ' of thinking, and the care of 
living. 

‘¢ Thus, day by day, it would render the 
exercise of a free-will less necessary and 
more rare; it would confine independent 
volition to the narrowest compass, and rob, 
little by little, each citizen of the use of 
his own reason. Equality prepares men 
for all these things; it disposes them to 
suffer them, and often even to regard them 
as benefits. 

* After having thus taken into its power- 
ful hands each individual, and cast him in 
its own mould, this sovereign power 
stretches its arm over society at large, 
covers its whole surface with a net of little 
complicated minute uniform rules, through 
which the most original minds, the most 
energetic genius, can never break, so as to 
be distinguished from the crowd. It does 
not break the will, it melts it into softness, 
supplies, guides it; it forces men rarely 
to act, but opposes unceasingly their spon- 
taneous action; it does not destroy, but 
hinders births it does not tyrannize, but 
embarrasses, compresses, enervates, ob- 
tunds, extinguishes all free-will activities ; 
and reduces every nation to the condition 
of a flock of timid and industrious animals, 
of which the government is the shepherd.” 

* * * * 


** I think it is much easier to establish 
an absolute and despotic government among 
a people where equality prevails, than 
among any other people; and I believe 
that, if ever such a government were once 
established over such a people, not only 
would it be extremely oppressive, but that 
men would be, by its operation, eventually 
deprived of many of the principal attri- 
butes of humanity. : 

‘* Despotism appears to me, then, to be 
particularly feared in democratic ages.” 

Such are the closing, the erowning 
opinions resulting from M. de Toeque- 
ville’s long and painful speculations 
and enquiries on the subject of demo- 
eracy and equality. That despotism 
‘is almost inevitable, and liberty almost 
impossible in democratic states, is the 
judgment he delivers, as the solemh 
recapitulation of the lengthened ar- 
‘guments of his two volumes. That 
democracy will, however, triumph, he 
etitertains no doubt; and this will be, 
bad and hateful as he represents it, 
blots so thoroughly the ought to be 
out of his mind, that he offers no single 
word in its defence, 

. But let us examine somewhat more 
closely the passages we have cited. 





ae Oct: 
The despotism described is identi- 
fied with centralization, and centrali- 


zation with equality. Does not this of 
itself most strikingly prove how ex- 
elusively M. de Tocqueville thinks of 
France when he writes ostensibly of 
other nations, and how completely he 
would ascribe to these nations all that 
is true only of hisown country. France 
ts emphatically the land of centraliza- 
tions which has been perfected there 
by equality, and which tends irresist- 
ibly to despotism. But centralization 
does not prevail in America—does not 
prevail in England—the two free lands 
which, as our pfevious observations 
are intended to show, supereminently 
antagonize with the spirit, moral and 
political, that bears sway in France. 
That centralization will however be 
established in these lands, and its con- 
sequent despotism, M. de Tocqueville 
takes for granted, because he fancies 
he perceives in them the same sort of 
equality to which he attributes the 
centralizing system that has become 
the radical, all-pervading principle of 
the French government, 

Now; we have already shown that 
the French idea of equality, as defined 
by M. de Tocqueville, is repudiated 
both by Americans and by English- 
men ; centralization, therefore, cannot 
spring up from that root among them. 
And we will at present farther demon- 
strate, that it must ever be by them 
abjured from a cause, to the utmost 
degree, positive and powerful. 

England and America are both 
Protestant, and Protestantism indivi- 
dualizes men. Modern civil liberty 
owes its origin to municipal liberty, 
to charters granted to cities. Towards 
the latter end of the middle ages, this 
liberty put forth its first germs of 
growth, and in Catholic countries too. 
But the event proved that it was in its 
nature Protestant, though the word 
Protestant was not then known ; for the 
mental freedom, the cultivation of 
literature in the Italian republics, that 
arose out of it; produced the Reforma- 
tion; and wherever the Reformation 
was adopted, there it was adopted 
likewise, and flourished ; and where- 
ever the Reformation was rejectéd, 
there it died away, or was struck with 
sterility. But municipal liberty, the 
mother of national civil liberty, is 
essentially as decéntratizing as Pro- 


_testantism is ivdividualizing: the 


both agree together. In Protestant 
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nations, therefore— that is, in nations 
where Protestantism fairly predomi- 
nates—we find, in accordance with the 
origin and history, both of liberty 
and of the Protestant confession, 


which are twins, decentralization 
regarded as a fundamental fixed prin- 
ciple, as well of religious as of political 
freedom. M. de Tocqueville himself 
has descanted at length in the two first 
volumes of the work before us on the 
decentralized system of government 
that obtainsin America. He remarks 
that there, every town, and almost 
every village, presents a separate 
centre of local independent authority. 
In England also the same system, 
not to the same extent, though in 
greater strength, has for many hun- 


dred years formed at once the very ' 


corner-stone and top-stone ‘of the 
British Constitution. And it strikes 
us that it is to be boldly and extrava- 
gantly assumptive asa reason, or indeed 
almost beyond belief to lay it‘down, 
that this order of things, the product 
of a deeply and widely operative re- 
ligious creed, having the cherished 
growth and experience of centuries to 
fortify it, having impressed prominent 
distinctions, or individual and national 
character constituting the base of all 

olitical theories, and being wrought 
into all the actions and habits of poli- 
tical life; should, in these nations, 
break down, give way, and be trans- 
formed into its direct opponent system 
centralization, by the magic power of 
equality—conceding for a moment 
this equality, whose property it is to 
sacrifice all things to itself, to be really, 
as a passion, prevalent among them. 
Such, however, is the assumption of 
M. de Tocqueville. 

On the other hand, Catholicism 7 
centralizing ; and M. de Tocqueville 
would have done well, we think, had 
he attributed centralization in the first 
instance to Popery, its original source. 
He would then have seen how far it 
would probably spread, and where it 
would probably stop, and would not, 
in anticipation, have brought the whole 
civilized earth into its Briarean grasp 
—into its etisnaring pitiless networks. 
But neither Catholicism, nor Protes- 
tantism, norInfidelity, has attracted any 
other than very superficial notice from 
him. This omission we regard as a 
deep defect in his work. 

ll the grand ruling influences of 
thé world have their distinct pedigrees, 
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and it will not do to ascribe to an 
inferior series of the genealogical 
chain, that which may, with mote force 
and directness, be ascribed to superior 
ones. But the superior series, com- 
prising the most effective causes of all 
that is working out in society—viz. 
Catholicism, Protestantism, and In- 
fidelity, M. de Tocqueville has lagers: 
over somewhat contemptuously, an 
has fixed his attention solely on thé 
inferior series, Aristocracy, Demo- 
cracy, and Equality, which, in truth, 
are different things, according as they 
respectively arise out of the different 
divisions of the superior series. Furs 
ther, the infidelity proceeding from 
Catholicism and that proceeding from 
Protestantism form distinct and almost 
antagonistic orders of men; arid we 
will take upon us to affirm, that it is 
quite impossible to understand or 
appreciate the movement of human 
affairs in all parts of the globe, withs= 
out appreciating fully, as first and 
ever permanent causes,.the operation 
of Christianity under its corrupt and 
under its purer form, and under the 
peculiar sorts of philosophic infidelity 
that have sprung severally out of these - 
forms. e are afraid our meaning 
is obscure; but to make it clear we 
should be obliged to travel out of our 
immediate subject. What we mean 
to say is this, M. de Tocqueville has 
not taken into account the effects of 
the Romish and of the Reformed 
creed, or of infidel pailoeophy. The 
master influences which have shaped, 
and must in future shape, the destinies 
of nations, are thus by him unheeded, 
and to this we attribute the dubious- 
ness, the confusion, the contradictions, 
and inconclusiveness of all his specu- 
lations. 

We cannot forbear to remark here 
that M.- de Tocqueville mentions in- 
dustry as a cause of centralization, 
But nothing can be more certain than 
that industry has had quite a contrary 
effect in Great Britain; that it has 
fortified, that it has surrounded de. 
centralization with impregnable bul- 
warks which none can break throagh, 
Corporations, commercial companies, 
charters to bodies of merchants, agri. 
cultural, colonial, manufacturing in- 
terests, all separate, are the fortresses 
of decentralization, and are the un- 
questionable acquisitions of industry. _ 

To conclude. We entertain no 
such terrible vision of the future as 
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that which haunts M. de Tocqueville. 
Even in France, with her combined 
equality and centralization, we cannot 
_ anticipate the establishment of that 
species of Chinese celestial empire 
which he has in the above extract so 
eloquently depicted. But in all his 
views it is evident “fear shakes the 
peneil, fancy loves excess.” Never~ 
theless, the true traits of democracy, 
fetched out by a master hand, are 
abundantly to be found in his volumes. 
To recommend this inevitable (he will 
have it) democracy to the world, he 
has come twice fully armed with his 
strong arguments before the public ; 
but like Balaam who came to curse 
the children of Israel, and, overruled 
by the fiat.of the Almighty, blessed 
them. So he, purposing to bless 
democracy, has, overmastered by rea< 


son and conscience, the voice of God 
within him, cursed it, 

he course of our ro obser- 
vations has prevented us from dwell- 
ing on the merits, the manifold excel- 
lences of M. de Tocqueville’s work. 
We will say, therefore, briefly here, 
that many of its separate chapters are 
most precious, full of the treasures of 
deep thought ; that all of them contain 
matter profoundly and carefully ex. 
cogitated; and that his two volumes 
furnish a manual which will be con- 
stantly in the hands of conscientious 
thinkers on the subjects of what he 
has treated. Even those who oppose 
him as we do, will be greatly indebted 
to him for opening to them mines of 
reflection, which, without his strong 
nee might be closed for ever against 
them. 





BADEN-BADEN. 


August.—We are now in this gay- 
est of watering-places; the rains which 
molested us in Paris, and on the road, 
left us at the Rhine, and with no other 
effect than the pleasant one of laying 
the dust on the roads, and washing it 
off the fields. Germany, which at 
this season in general looks as if it 
had been handsomely powdered over 
with rappee, now-looks like a green 
card-cloth of thé most liberal dimen< 
sions. All the English world are 
hurrying to the countless little spas 
that bubble up every where along the 
banks of the Rhine, three-fourths of 
them—lIhave no doubt three-fourths— 
artificial, and little more than the 
soda-water and ginger-beer machines 
of London on a ruder scale; but any 
thing answers the purpose for John 
Bull, who in fact does not come to 
drink this intolerable water, but to see 
sights, to ramble over a very pretty 
country, and to get rid of a little of 
that plethora of coin which seems to 
torment him more than any other suf- 
ferer in the world. Foreigners travel 
too; but it is to make money, not to 
spend, There is scarcely even an 
Altesse Royale here who does not 
regard a month or two at a spa, as a 
very convenient mode of reducing his 
household bills. As for the lower caste 
—the foule of the well-whiskered—their 
excursion is generally in the style of 
a lawyer's circuit; it is regular, de~ 


fined, and professional ; roulette, ha- 
zard, and billiards are their statutes 
at large; and, like the lawyers, they 
move off, the moment they have 
cleared the calendar, and gleaned the 
clients of their final fee. The Eng- 
lishman is the rambler, the gazer, 
and, after all, the only one who either 
comes abroad for the purpose of tra« 
velling, who enjoys it, or who de- 
serves to enjoy it. Of course, there 
are English “ chevaliers d’industrie,” 
like the rest of the trade. But even 
they show the native unfitness for the 
calling. Nothing but a revolution of 
the earth’s poles will ever teach the 
English knave the easy dexterity of 
the foreigner. He is awkward to the 
last, and instantly gives way before the 
superior smile of the Pole, the French- 
man, and even the German, 

The road from the Rhine at Kehl is 
good, though the country is at first 
sandy, flat, and tiresome; but about 
halfway to Baden-Baden, which after 
all is not above an easy drive, the plain 
rises into hills, the sand gives way 
to fertility, little eminences, forest- 
crowned, are seen in front, and at last 
we enter the noble cup, the hollow of 
the hills, in which the little town seems 
carved and gilded in the centre, while 
villas and lodges answer the purpose 
of studs and ornamenting on the sides, 
Altogether, it forms a very pretty 
spectacle of nature and cultivation. 
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Baden<Baden owes its wealth to 
peace, but certainly some of its beauty 
towar. The old ramparts and ditches, 
broken down and filled up since the 
times when gunpowder was an element 


. of state, and men shot each other for 


their livelihood, have made there, as in 
most other German towns, a fine pro- 
menade ; and we walk, dance, and 
dine, where cannon and musketry 
were once the only game, and kings 
and princes held all the cards in their 
own hands. A crowd of hotels now 
take the place of barracks and military 
hospitals, and the Zachringershof, 
the Hirsch, and the usual glories of 
*‘ the Green Dragons, Lions, and 
Stars,’ shine forth, in illustration of 
the native hospitality, for “a consider- 
ation.” 

We have hy | gone the round of 
the springs, which have as many diver- 
sities as there are tempersin a lunatic 
asylum ; the fierce, the hot, the heady, 
the half cold, the frigid, but all unlike 
any other springs, and all a little *‘ out 
of their mind.” They carry on the like- 
ness somewhat further, for now and 
then they make people mad who swal- 
low them without precaution ; or, as 
the medical oracles say, *‘ without con- 
sulting a physician ;” aprinciple which 
they inculcate with great perseverance, 
and, it may be supposed, not without 
profit. The famous Ursprung, the 
queen of the springs, is a fury; she 
raves and roars, and throws up vapour 
like a little voleano. The Bruhbrun- 
nen foams and rages too; but the Hél- 
lenquelle (the Hell-spring)) bursts from 
the rock with a red hue, and a heat that 
scalds off the fingers and toes of rash 
experimentalists: the colour is start- 
ling, and the German imagination, 
fond of Tartarus, fancies it to be alter- 
natively the syringe of fiends, and the 
spouting of the overboiled tea-kettle 
of one who shall be nameless. 

But the best thing in the bath sys- 
tem, is neither the water nor the wind, 
but the early rising. All the world 
are up here, as they ought to be every 
where else, at six, or even five in the 
morning ; walking, riding, driving, 
breathing the fresh air, and won« 
dering how it happened that they ever 
lay in bed till nineorten. The effect 
on the “ fat and greasy citizens” of 
a hundred well-fed cities is indescrib- 
able; and they attribute to nauseous 
water and well-fee’d physicians, the 
miracle which they might work for 
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Chomeelite, | eneuaend miles of. But © 
the place is lively, pleasant, bustling, 
and gay, until one grows tired ee 
being perpetually idle. There is 
incessantly something or other. to see, 
and something to do; but the mind 
sees and does, after a while, with a 
feeling that the whole is too farcical 
for a rational being; and the spa is 
willingly left behind. They are all 
only suites of chambers in one great 
s¢ Castle of Indolence,” and, after a 
month, are as intolerable to a rational 
taste, as a dinner of sweetmeats is 
cloying to a sound appetite. * * * * * 
I send you a post-chaise panegyric 
on the virtues of the place, written 
in a morning drive round the hills; 
a sort of moral panorama of this 
very pretty, volatile, and frivolous 
German * vanity fair.” 


(Extract from a MS. Journal.) 


Bapren-BaDEN. 


If you're sick of your wife, 
Or tired of your life, 

Or with too manyshillings areladen; 
Or have headach or gout, 
Or can swallow sour krout, 

Be off to divine Baden-Baden. 


Put your trunk in a barrow; 

And, straight as an arrow, 
= the steamer of Mr John Blea- 

en; 

If you’re sick in your berth, 

You'll have more room for mirth 
When you're once at divine Baden- 

Baden. 


When at Antwerp you land 
You will hear a fall band, 

Ofa boy, an old woman and maiden; 
But don’t smile on the frows, 
Remember your spouse, 

And take wing for divine Baden- 

Baden. 


When you’re there, hide your trunk 
From man, woman, and monk, 
pe 2 all your sunshine you'd sad- 
en; 
You had better be shot 
Than ask for a groat 
In that place of all joys, Baden- 
Baden. 


You must drink, drive, and dash, 
You must scatter your cash, 
If the hearts of the mighty you'd 
gladden ; 
28 
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For each duchess and highness 
Hates all sorts of shyness : 
** Pay” —’s the word in divine Baden- 
Baden. 


You'll see beaux of all sorts, 
The elite of all courts ; 
Whisker'd heroes from Russia and 
Sweden; 
From “ La belle Italie” 
Chevaliers d’industrie : 
All the world's in divine Baden- 
Baden, 


We have Field. Marshal Swamp, 
And Baron von Scamp, 
And the Margrave of “ Great Fid- 
dle-faden,” 
And Le Comte Vaurien, 
The most charming of men: 
All is fashion in sweet Baden- 
Baden. 


We have belles from La France 
Who kill at a glance, 

All Venuses, mother and maiden, 
In your purse if they dip, 
Its last farthing they'll strip : 

All is love in divine Baden-Baden. 


You'll see Puckler Muskaw, 
Metternieh’s old catspaw, 
From his rambles in Egypt and 
Aden ; 
With his Israelite phiz, 
Which the demoiselles quiz— 
The Adonis of gay Baden-Baden. 


Then there’s Prince Charlatan, 
Who drives his own van, 
With a * harem” of loveliness 
laden, 
‘All taking the air 
Like wild beasts at a fair: 
All is pleasure in gay Baden- 
Baden. 


[Oct, 


Then all march in the morning, 
The foggy air scorning, 

To a concert of Weber or Haydn; 
While the swallowing of physic, 
And groans of the phthisic, 

Play their part in divine Baden- 

Baden. 


You'll see monarchs in pairs 
With their chargés d'affaires, 
At the pump of old Madame Von 
Wreden ; 
All holding their noses, 
As her draught she composes, 
The Hebe of sweet Baden-Baden. 


You'll see frows of all shapes, 
All melting as grapes, 
(No snakes in this garden of Eden,) 
Who'll play to your rental 
The sweet sentimental : 
There's some flirting in gay Baden- 
Baden. 


All is dancing and song, 
All day and night long : 
You'd think ‘twas the bower of 
Aladdin. 
If the diamonds are glass, 
And the lion's an ass— 
’Tis the way in divine Baden-Baden. 


If you're fond of hot nights, 
Blue stockings, blue lights, 
Fat professors from Leipsic and 
Leyden ; 
If your taste’s for buffoons, 
French counts, and baboons, 
You're the man for divine Baden- 
Baden. 


If you'd lose wife or daughter, 
Or relish ditch water, 
Or your brains with French brandy 
would madden, ; 
You may empty your purse, 
And be fit for a nurse, 
In a week, in divine Baden-Baden. 
ARETINO, 
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NATIONAL GALLERY—EXHIBITIONS, ETC. 


THERE is not so beggarly a col- 
lector in the Queen's dominions, as 
The Nation. Sale after sale of pic- 
tures takes place. The Trustees for 
the Nation are purchasers but for 
themselves—the National Gallery is 
not to be enriched by their efforts but 
very sparingly ; sparingly we should 
not-say, indeed, but in reference to the 
number of pictures. Were there only 
two pictures in Sir Simon Clarke's 
collection worthy the notice of the 
trustees ? Yes—three, it should seem. 
Yet for one they were outbid; the 
other Murillo has been given up to 
them, for the nation could not afford 
to purchase what Lord Ashburton 
did ; and he gave it up to the National 
Gallery, as we understand Sir Robert 
Peel’s explanation in the House, losing 
L.500 by the sacrifice: this is most 
handsome; but it is not to the credit 
of the nation so to accept the differ- 
ence. The other picture, the Guido, 
appears to have been a real purchase 
at four hundred and ten guineas; so, 
while individuals could have the am- 
bition, and could afford to purchase 
the finest pictures at thousands, the 
only secure bidding the nation could 
make was to the amount of a few 
hundreds ; and some of these indivi- 
duals were trustees. Surely pictures 
worthy the collection of Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Ashburton, might have 
been considered fit for the National 
Gallery. Why, then, are not purchases 
made? * Oh! but they are made,” it 
will be said; ‘see our new Murillo 
and Guido.”” Well, we see them, and 
reckon them as nothing. The trus- 
tees are doing nothing. 

Even admitting these works to be 
worth their money, what are they— 
under three thousand pounds, during, 
we believe, the space of a year? If 
pictures were now; as they probably 
will be, extremely scarce—three pic« 
tures might be a great thing; but 
pictures, and valuable pictures, do 
come into the market, and the nation 
cannot or will not buy. Either way 
it is disgraceful. What is the cause 
of this? Are the trustees to blame, 
or the House of Commons—or both ? 
There is the fact—deal with it as you 
may. We are daily losing opborta, 
nities ; and the day will come that will 
show us they were golden opportuni- 


ties. Is it that some of the appointed 
judges are no judges at all—and that 
others who are, do not like to take 
upon themselves the task, and ‘are 
under the fear of the tasteless penny- 
wise—of the scrutiny of Joseph Hume? 
Is it that they have reason to believe 
that the House of Commons will be 
really niggardly, and desire no more 
purchases to be made? As it stands at 
present, the public have a right to 
call upon the trustees for the nation 
to account for their backwardness. 
Let the trustees say, we cannot pro- 
perly execute the trust reposed in us, 
unless we are more liberally treated ; 
then the nation will know what to do. 
Let their powers and means, too, be 
enlarged. Let them have, say twenty 
thousand pounds (a moderate sum) 
wherewith to exercise their judgment 
for the national benefit. If they have 
not the boldness to demand this, or 
reliance upon their own judgment, 
then choose other trustees less timid. 
It is better they should sometimes 
make bad purchases than make none, 
This stand-still business, or rather 
lack of business, is a lamentable affair 
—disgraceful to all parties, and ruin« 
ous to the public taste and interests. 
Who, of common sense and liberality, 
can admire the tact of those who, in 
Parliament, instead of having confi- 
dence in the trustees, or moving for. 
the appointment of such trustees as 
they can have confidence in, set nig- 
gardly to work to criticise the merits 
of this or that afterall paltry purchase? 
This is not the way to encourage men 
of taste and judgment to do their duty, 
Leave matters of criticism to those to 
whom it more pertains, to scrutinize 
with another view than that of pre- 
venting purchases, or giving discou- 
ragement. There will be reviews and 
periodicals enough of all kinds to un- 
dertake this wholesome task, and it is 
one required. Let the nation, at least, 
have confidence and liberality. There 
will then be enough to keep the a 
pointed persons up to their duty ; rs 
lic opinion, if it has not yet done 
much in that respect, will not be long 
inefficient, when it is seen that power 
is given to them to effect the nation’s 
object—a National Gallery. 

We do not deny that the position of 
the trustees is, and must be, one at all 
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For each duchess and highness 
Hates all sorts of shyness : 
** Pay” —’s the word in divine Baden. 
Baden. 


You'll see beaux of all sorts, 
The elite of all courts ; 
Whisker'd heroes from Russia and 
Sweden ; 
From “ La belle Italie” 
Chevaliers d’industrie : 
All the world’s in divine Baden- 
Baden, 


We have Field. Marshal Swamp, 
And Baron von Scamp, 
And the Margrave of “ Great Fid- 
dle-faden,” 
And Le Comte Vaurien, 
The most charming of men: 
All is fashion in sweet Baden- 
Baden. 


We have belles from La France 
Who kill at a glance, 

All Venuses, mother and maiden, 
In your purse if they dip, 
Its last farthing they'll strip : 

All is love in divine Baden-Baden. 


You'll see Puckler Muskaw, 
Metternieh’s old catspaw, 
From his rambles in Egypt and 
Aden ; 
With his Israelite phiz, 
Which the demoiselles quiz— 
The Adonis of gay Baden-Baden. 


Then there’s Prince Charlatan, 
Who drives his own van, 
With a “harem” of loveliness 
laden, 
‘All taking the air 
Like wild beasts at a fair: 
All is pleasure in gay Baden- 
Baden. 
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Then all march in the morning, 
The foggy air scorning, 

To a concert of Weber or Haydn; 
While the swallowing of physic, 
And groans of the phthisic, 

Play their part in divine Baden- 

Baden. 


You'll see monarchs in pairs 
With their chargés d'affaires, 
At the pump of old Madame Von 
Wreden ; 
All holding their noses, 
As her draught she composes, 
The Hebe of sweet Baden-Baden, 


You'll see frows of all shapes, 
All melting as grapes, 
(No snakes in this garden of Eden,) 
Who'll play to your rental 
The sweet sentimental : 
There's some flirting in gay Baden- 
Baden. 


All is dancing and song, 
All day and night long : 
You'd think ‘twas the bower of 
Aladdin. 
If the diamonds are glass, 
And the lion’s an ass— 
’T isthe way in divine Baden-Baden. 


If you're fond of hot nights, 
Blue stockings, blue lights, 
Fat professors from Leipsic and 
Leyden ; 
If your taste’s for buffoons, 
French counts, and baboons, 
You're the man for divine Baden- 
Baden. 


If you'd lose wife or daughter, 
Or relish ditch water, 
Or your brains with French “brandy 
would madden, 
You may empty your purse, 
And be fit for a nurse, 
In a week, in divine Baden-Baden. 
ARETINO, 
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THERE is not so beggarly a col- 
lector in the Queen's dominions, as 
The Nation. Sale after sale of pic- 
tures takes place. The Trustees for 
the Nation are purchasers but for 
themselves—the National Gallery is 
not to be enriched by their efforts but 
very sparingly ; sparingly we should 
not-say, indeed, but in reference to the 
number of pictures. Were there only 
two pictures in Sir Simon Clarke's 
collection worthy the notice of the 
trustees ? Yes—three, it should seem. 
Yet for one they were outbid; the 
other Murillo has been given up to 
them, for the nation could not afford 
to purchase what Lord Ashburton 
did ; and he gave it up to the National 
Gallery, as we understand Sir Robert 
Peel’s explanation in the House, losing 
L.500 by the sacrifice: this is most 
handsome; but it is not to the credit 
of the nation so to accept the differ- 
ence. The other picture, the Guido, 
appears to have been a real purchase 
at four hundred and ten guineas; so, 
while individuals could have the am- 
bition, and could afford to purchase 
the finest pictures at thousands, the 
only secure bidding the nation could 
make was to the amount of a few 
hundreds ; and some of these indivi- 
duals were trustees. Surely pictures 
worthy the collection of Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Ashburton, might have 
been considered fit for the National 
Gallery. Why, then, are not purchases 
made? * Oh! but they are made,” it 
will be said; ‘* see our new Murillo 
and Guido.” Well, we see them, and 
reckon them as nothing. The trus- 
tees are doing nothing. 

Even admitting these works to be 
worth their money, what are they— 
under three thousand pounds, during, 
we believe, the space of a year? If 
pictures were now, as they probably 
will be, extremely scarce—three pic« 
tures might be a great thing; but 
pictures, and valuable pictures, do 
come into the market, and the nation 
cannot or will not buy. Either way 
it is disgraceful. What is the cause 
of this? Are the trustees to blame, 
or the House of Commons—or both ? 
There is the fact—deal with it as you 
may. We are daily losing opportu- 
nities ; and the day will come that will 
Show us they were golden opportuni- 
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not say a word against this purchase, 
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ties. Is it that some of the appointed 
judges are no judges at all—and that 
others who are, do not like to take 
upon themselves the task, and ‘are 
under the fear of the tasteless penny- 
wise—of the scrutiny of Joseph Hume? 
Is it that they have reason to believe 
that the House of Commons will be 
really niggardly, and desire no more 
purchases to be made? As it stands at 
present, the public have a right to 
call upon the trustees for the nation 
to account for their backwardness. 
Let the trustees say, we cannot pro- 
perly execute the trust reposed in us, 
unless we are more liberally treated ; 
then the nation will know what to do. 
Let their powers and means, too, be 
enlarged. Let them have, say twenty 
thousand pounds (a moderate sum) 
wherewith to exercise their judgment 
for the national benefit. If they have 
not the boldness to demand this, or 
reliance upon their own judgment, 
then choose other trustees less timid. 
It is better they should sometimes 
make bad purchases than make none, 
This stand-still business, or rather 
lack of business, is a lamentable affair 
—disgraceful to all parties, and ruin« 
ous to the public taste and interests. 
Who, of common sense and liberality, 
can admire the tact of those who, in 
Parliament, instead of having confi- 
dence in the trustees, or moving for. 
the appointment of such trustees as 
they can have confidence in, set nig- 
gardly to work to criticise the merits 
of this or that afterall paltry purchase? 
This is not the way to encourage men 
of taste and judgment to do their duty, 
Leave matters of criticism to those to 
whom it more pertains, to scrutinize 
with another view than that of pre- 
venting purchases, or giving discou- 
ragement. There will be reviews and 
periodicals enough of all kinds to un- 
dertake this wholesome task, and it is 
one required. Let the nation, at least, 
have confidence and liberality. There 
will then be enough to keep the 1 
pointed persons up to their duty ; pu 
lic opinion, if it has not yet done 
much in that respect, will not be long 
inefficient, when it is seen that power 
is given to them to effect the nation’s 
object—a National Gallery. 

We do not deny that the position of 
the trustees is, and must be, one at all 
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times of great difficulty. Thereis no 
responsibility more likely to be called 
to account, than that of taste; and 
those whose taste is the most exquisite, 
are most likely to shrink from a vul- 
gar scrutiny, an illiberal questioning. 
Then, the actual knowledge and taste 
required are so great, that a hap- 
hazard choice of names, great in every 
other respect, may present but a very 
poor committee of taste. No man, 
therefore, conscious of ignorance in 
pictures, should consent to be a mem- 
ber of it; but that forbearance we 
can scarcely expect—fashion and van- 
ity will do their work in this world, 
though the nation’s trustees may not 
do theirs, The position is difficult, 
from the many doubts entertained, 
even by good collectors, and the differ- 
ences of opinion known to exist upon 
works of art. But as the position is 
difficult—so is it the more honourable, 
if the duties attached to it be ade- 
quately performed. Now there is a 
miserable failure. 

There is a general outery against 
the building of the National Gallery— 
we have never yet heard it spoken of 
but with contempt—and doubtless it 
deserves all that has been said against 
it; but let not the faults of the exte- 
rior and the architect cover the faults 
within, of interior management and 
of the managers. Their great fault 
is, that they do little or nothing. We 
hear, indeed, hopes expressed publicly 
in Parliament—by those, too, who 
could, if they set about it, realize those 
hopes—that a gallery more worthy the 
nation should be built ; but even here 
it is all talk, and the portion of the 
public'who love art, are lukewarm upon 
the subject, when they see it occasion- 
ally thus taken up as a Parliamentary 
farce in a flourishing way, and ending 
in nothing ; and while they see, on 
the other hand, the little probability 
there is, according to our rate of pur- 
chases, of having pictures to put into 
one. 

We have said, it is our office to be 
éritical upon the purchases; and we 
shall, therefore, with perfect freedom, 
give our opinion of these two pictures, 
the recent additions—“ The Murillo 
and the Guido.” The first is a fa- 
vourable specimen of the master. We 
do not think this of the Guido. The 
«€ St John and Lamb” is a well known 
picture, and was purchased by Sir 
Simon Clarke in Paris. It, we believe, 
together with the ‘‘ Good Shep- 
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herd,” was a present from a Spanish 
grandee to the Marquis de Lassay, 
and from him went into the hands of 
a dealer. So far there is something 
of a pedigree attached to it; a matter 
of no little moment among collectors, 
especially with regard to the Italian 
and Spanish schools, whose excellence 
lying rather in the conception of sub- 
ject and expression than in execution, 
their works are not so readily and 
certainly to be attributed to the hand 
of the masters whose names they bear. 
The subject is the child, St John. It 
is extremely simple in its composition. 
It is judiciously coloured, very simply, 
remarkable for theabsence of all bright 
and violent colours. The chiaroscuro, 
too, is pleasing—the lightsand shadows 
sweetly and tenderly falling into each 
other—thewhole being rather of a deep 
and sombre cast. There is a great 
expression of goodness in the counte- 
nance, and of gentleness in the atti- 
tude. Here are certainly great diffi- 
culties of art overcome. We give it 
our praise so far; but when we look 
for the expression of the child of a 
divine mission, we look in vain. That 
was a subject above Murillo. This is 
a pleasing peasant boy : it is no more. 
The master could never go beyond 
this. He could not elevate a subject ; 
and one of divine pathos he was sure 
to degrade. Yet if the work does not 
come up to this point of expression— 
of a tenderness more than human—of 
a power andaknowledge divine—what 
is it? Where it fails it leaves you 
nothing in the place of the failure ; 
for seeing what it aims to be, the 
spectator is unwilling to become as it 
were an accomplice in the deteriora- 
tion. It is rather, therefore, a picture 
for the artist, who can see in it the 
subordinate difficulties overcome ; who 
can admire the colouring, the chiaro- 
scuro, and texture, than for the less 
initiated, who look to be affected by 
the subject without considering rules 
of art. We have, on another occa< 
sion, noticed the attempts—successful 
attempts—to create a fashion for Mu- 
rillo; to give him a rank in public 
estimation he does not deserve. He 
is a very clever third or fourth rate 
master. His great defect is his vul- 
garity : he is never quite equal to high 
subjects. He tells his story histori- 
cally, not poetically. His execution, 
too, is often far from pleasing: it 
is strong without certainty at least, 
and is too often weak,. We would 
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et» 
ish not say a word against this purchase, 
ays if it were not that it may have been 
| of to the exclusion of other pictures, It 
ing is a very good specimen of the master. 
tter Yet we confess, (and have no doubt 
Ors, our judgment in art will be called in 
lian question, or contemned,) that we re- 
nce ceive no sort of pleasure from nine in 
ub- ten of Maurillo’s pictures— on the 
ion, contrary, that they are displeasing in 
and some respect or other. Nor should 
and we often look at this picture of St 
are John were it in our own possession ; 
it and, by the by, something may be 
on. hereafter said upon the subject of 
ply» pleasing and unpleasing pictures, the 
ight sentiments they convey—how they 
UrOs affect the mind—from thence might 
ows be drawn rules of value somewhat 
ach lifferent from those which fashion has 
leep established. The Guido appears to 
reat be a clever, free, and flashy study, a 
nte- head for a Magdalen, probably in- 
itti- tended to be introduced into some very 
iffi- large picture, with figures above the 
fe it size of nature. It is not in Guido’s 
ook impasto manner; somewhat in his 
f a flimsy and wasby style, weak in colour: 
‘hat little more, in fact, than a dead co- 
18 18 louring. The freedom of execution is 
ore. great, almost flippant—the play of a 
ond practised and wanton hand. It is all 
2ct § of the artist, not of nature. It some- 
; what reminds us of that which was 
formerly in the possession of Mr West, 
and which was puffed to so wonderful 
a reputation—the “‘ Head Crowned 
with Thorns ’’—a weak, washy, inex 
pressive head; the two pictures all of 


the same time, though it is by far the 
best. Surely Guido never could have 
intended to have left the lower part of 
the face of the Magdalen so large and 
unsoftened off, or it was intended to 
have been seen from a position in which 
this would not have been noticed. 
Having made our remarks upon 
these purchases, it may not be amiss 
to refer to the account given of 
them in the House of Commons 
by Sir Robert Peel. We extract 
from the Morning Chronicle of 
the 25th July :—‘ Upon the vote for 
L.2500 to purchase pictures for the 
National Gallery, Mr Hume ‘ wished 
to know on what judgment these were 
bought, as he had heard of objections 
made to them.’ Mr Gordon replied, 
‘that they had been purchased at a 
public sale, and by the trustees of the 
National Gallery.’ Sir Robert Peel 
‘thought it would have been well if 
the honourable gentleman had speci- 
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fied the pictures objected to. Con- 
siderable confidence was placed in the 
directors of the National Gallery by 
the Government, and that confidence 
they were most cautious in not abus- 
ing. The pictures last bought were 
from the collection of Sir Simon 
Clarke. As to the condition of the 
pictures, they had the opinion of Mr 
Seymour, (query, Seguier?) There 
were two Murillos in that collection ; 
and he and the other trustees addressed 
the treasury to permit them to offer 
for them. They had only asked per- 
mission to purchase three pictures— 
two Murillos, and one Guido. For 
one of the Murillos, that known by 
the name of The Good Shepherd, 
they asked to be allowed to offer 
2500 guineas; but they offered in 
vain, the picture having been 
knocked down to Mr Rothschild, 
For the other Murillo they had offer- 
ed 2500 guineas ; but it fell to the lot 
of Lord Ashburton for 3000 guineas. 
Lord Ashburton, however, when he 
heard that there had been some mis- 
apprehension on the subject, offered 
the purchase to the trustees for 2500 
guineas, which offer they accepted, 
With regard to the Guido, which they 
had purchased for 410 guineas, he be- 
lieved that if it were to be offered for . 
sale again, it would fetch double that 
sum. If the honourable member had 
any other question to ask, he hoped 
that he would be able to give him as 
satisfactory an answer as he had now 
done.’ Mr Hume satd—‘ That the 
right honourable baronet had not an- 
swered what he wanted to know, and 
had answered what he already knew. 
He wanted to know whether there was 
any report or correspondence on the 
subject ? If the right honourable ba- 
ronet had not been in the house, who 
else could have given them the infor- 
mation he had done?’ Sir Robert 
Peel—‘ Then move for any corre- 
spondence.” Mr Hume said—‘ If 


‘there were any correspondence or 


certificates, the public ought to be 
aware of it.’ Sir R. Peel said— 
‘ These things were matters-of record 
at the Treasury.’” Then follows some 
sparring on the Academy, induced by 
remarks upon the building—the Na- 
tional Gallery—in the course of which 
Mr Hume chooses to state, that the 
Academy draw a revenue of L.10,000 
from the exhibition, which Sir R. Peel 


‘thought not to exceed L.5000. Sir 


R. Peel likewise played off his usual 
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Simon Clarke in Paris. It, we believe, 
together with the ‘ Good Shep- 
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hope and promise of a better struc- 
ture—a more noble National Gallery. 
We have only briefly to remark upon 
one passage in Sir R. Peel’s speech, 
with regard to the purchase of these 
ictures. He says the trustees have 
he confidence of the Government, and 
were ** most cautious not to abuse il.” 
Now, we want trustees of much less 
caution; and think the greatest abuse 
of the confidence of the Government, 
if they really have it, is to rate it so 
low as to suppose it will not bear a 
frequent use. If the confidence is, 
that the trustees will do the best for 
the nation—and such the confidence 
ought to be, or it deserves not the 
tame—all we can say is, the public 
pet nothing by the confidence, and 
ose a great deal by the caution. It 
is surely also a bad method of proceed- 
ing, that the trustees should ask of 
the Treasury to be allowed to offer 
specified sums. It is hardly possible 
that their intentions should be kept 
secret, and thus they create competi- 
tors against themselves. As we be- 
fore remarked, the only real and ser- 
viceable way of the Government 
showing confidence in the trustees, is 
to vote: them a good round sum at 
onee, leaving the disposal of it entire« 
ly to their discretion. For what good 
purpose can it answer to refer a par- 
ticular purchase to the Treasury, who, 
if they are better judges, ought to be 
the trustees; if they are not, their 
opinions can only be at best an unne- 
cessary clog upon the decision. 

There are strong recommendations 
made to purchase, for the nation, some 
of the pictures of the Duke of Lucca, 
lately exhibited. We are told that 
the Enest are already sold, with an in- 
timation that they may be still obtain- 
ed for the National Gallery. When 
we hear from all quarters the same 
sums mentioned as the estimated va- 
lue of pictures, we conclude that it 
proceeds from authority; that the 
proprietor or proprietors cause the 
circulation of the reports by way of 
easy advertisement. Thus we sup- 
pose the sum expected, or rather we 
should say asked, for the Raffaelle is 
L.9000—a very large price certain] 
so that we rub our eyes and loo 
again. It is a rare thing to see a 
L.9000 picture. We imagine, there- 
fore, L.9000 on one side, and “ La 
Madonna dei Candelabri’ on the 
other: we feel a bias to art, yet 
money has its weight ; we “ look on 
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this picture and on this ;" we hesi- 
tate—alas! in all matters of taste to 
doubt is to condemn. The next thing 
is to probe our judgment, and see 
what the counsel for keeping the mo. 
ney has to say in defence. The con- 
noisseur must be on his oath. Will 
you swear it is a Raffaelle >—now 
pray, sir, do not hesitate. Such and 
such persons think so; and therefore 
you will think for yourself. Why 
then, really, Ido not know. Vasari 
and Lanzi do not mention the picture; 
yet its subject is striking, and the 
more noticeable from the peculiarity 
of the candelabri. Let us describe the 
picture. We havea print of it before 
us, engraved by Johannes Folo; but he 
has omitted two figures and the can- 
delabri;—why has he done so? The 
omission is unquestionably an im- 
provement. Had the engraver then 
a better taste than Raffaelle ?>—if not, 
how came the side figures and the can- 
delabri there ? We have it as we find 
it, and describe the picture. It is cir- 
cular ; the mother is holding the in- 
fant Jesus, who is seated on a pillow, 
his left hand is within the drapery of 
the mother’s bosom : on each side are 
boys holding candelabri; we ought 
perhaps to say. angels. Now these, 
be they angels, are very hard, and, at 
the same time, uncomfortable in exe- 
cution. If they have any expression, 
it is of a consciousness that they have 
no business there. The candelabri, 
too, are hard, and so are even the 
flames, which throw no light, and 
have nothing to do with the picture. 
The introduction is a mere whim, as 
if it had been the order of the purcha- 
ser. Would Raffaelle have submitted 
to this? For none under a Pope. 
There, indeed, he might alittle stoop, 
as he did; but then he rose wonder. 
fully in the doing, and made it in the 
end his own act and deed; and that 
is his finest work, if we may say one 
is the finest where there are so many 
faultless. Then the question arises, 
were these side figures and candelabri 
put in afterwards by another hand. If 
so, it must have been not very long 
after the picture was painted, or the 
differént texture would be observable. 
As the picture was hung we could not 
tell. The painting of these parts is 
certainly very different from that of 
the mother and child. If the con- 
noisseur, then, is puzzled; and cannot 
take upon himself to swear that Raf- 
faelle did or did not paint it, to whom 
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ast, 
ould the honourable gentleman had speci- 
Det. 1840. 
1esi- else can it be attributed ? Some might 
@ to say Andrea del Sarto; may it not be 
ung more like Julio Romano? Why more 
see like ? Because, though it is exquisite« 
mo- ly painted, has much expression that 
con- is beautiful, the flesh tints fall too sud. 
Will denly into shade, and that a brown 
now shade; this gives a little too much 
and harshness, a suddenness to the effect; 
fore when the eye has long dwelt upon the 
Vhy composed and sweet modesty of the 
sari Madonna, and beauty of the child, it 
ure ; begins to be a little dissatisfied with 
the the brown, and somewhat opaque sha- 
arity dows, and very soon wishes the can- 
> the delabri irrevocably at the brokers. 
fore We do not say that it is not a Raf. 
it he faelle, nor that itis not worth a great 
cane deal; but that we should be very sorry 
The to take the responsibility of giving 
im- nine thousand guineas for it for the 
then nation; and we suspect that the 
not, trustees will find an opportunity of 
can- exercising their one virtue, caution, 
find There are in the collection four Ca« 
cir. raccis, three of them very fine ; the 
> in- Woman of Canaan,” by Annibale ; 
low, “ Christ healing the Blind,” Ludo- 
'y of vico; “ Christ raising the Widow's 
> are Son,” by Agostino; “ the Holy Vir- 
ught gin, Jesus, St John, and two Saints,” 
1ese, Annibale. This last is not to be men- 
d, at tioned with the others. The finest of 
exe- these is unquestionably “ the Woman 
sion, of Canaan,” Annibale. It isa vigor- 
have ous work, admirable in colour and 
abri, composition. We desire but one 
the thing—to have the abominable cur 
and painted out. At the feet of the woman 
ure. is a beast of a dog, as ugly a turn- 
ny as spit as ever was seen, and not even 
cha- well painted. She appears to have 
itted recently produced puppies; and to 
ope. this wretch the principal figure of 
OOP, Christ is pointing. One would al- 
der- most imagine some envious rival 
1 the painter had stolen into Annibale’s 
that studio, and daubed in the creature, as 
one a practical critique upon the pointing 
aany hand. It seems to make the moral, 
ises, and at the same time caricature the 
labri subject. “It is the * xvwy ds sie” 
1. If Was Annibale constrained to put in 
long this creature, and, so compelled, put 
- the it in as ill as possible ; and what did 
able. we say with respect to the “ Cande- 
i not labri?” But Annibale Caracci and 
ts is Raffaelle were very different persons. 
at of This is, however, the finest of the 
con- Caraccis. We like, too, the Agos- 
nnot tino, We should be happy to see 
Raf- 
hom 
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these pictures in the National Gal- 
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he Christ before Pilate,” Ge- 
rard Honthorst, is a picture that hag 
most unaccountably acquired a repu- 
tation. It has been said, that the Duke 
of Lucea gave four thousand pounds 
for it ; and that even now it has been 
selected in preference to one of the 
Caracci. It is intended for a fire- 
light effect ; yet is without depth, or 
solemnity, or power, or expression, 
or any one thing that we can see, to 
recommend it. It is downright dis« 
agreeable throughout ; we cannot 
conceive why it should ever have 
been in any estimation at all. But it 
has once, it seems, fetched a high 
price, and therefore will again. Cer-. 
tain collectors are like sheep to fol- 
low a leader, each one leaping a little 
higher than his predecessor. We 
need not add, that we most sincerely 
hope the trustees will not burn their 
fingers by touching’ this fire-piece. 
There is a celebrated picture among 
them of Federico Baroccio, “ the 
Noli me tangere,’’ éngraved by Raf- 
faelle Morghen. There is sweetness 
in the expression of both figures: the 
one should have had more than 
sweetness. The attitude of the Sa- 
viour is not quite pleasant. It is a 
fine picture of the master. The pink- 
ness of his flesh, set off by blue 
touches, is peculiarly the defect of 
the master, and is very conspicuous. 
in this picture. Nor did he under- 
stand colour as a means of effecting 
sentiment. 

Though of somewhat a quaint 
style, we greatly admire “ the Virgin, 
Jesus, St Ann, St John; and four 
Saints,” by Francesco Francia. Not- 
withstanding that this picture par- 
takes of the stiffness of the early 
school, there is so much chaste beau- 
ty, kept up with so much purity of 
colour, that the mind is pleased and 
raised, and is even carried back to 
the days of the Holy Saints by the 
unoffending quaintness of the man- 
ner. Weshould wish to see this pic- 
ture, with its *‘ lunetta,” “ the Dead 
Christ upon the Mother’s lap,” in 
the National Gallery. Poor Fran- 
cesco! we can easily conceive him, 
from the work, to have been a man 
of exquisite sensibility. The story 
told of him is interesting. His real 
name was Raibolini. He was born 
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Madonna dei Candelabri "on the noisseur, then, is puzzled, and cannot 
other : we feel a bias to art, yet take upon himself to swear that Raf- 
money has its weight ; we “look on faelle did or did not paint it, to whom 
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in Bologna in 1450, contemporary 
with Raffaelle ; itis said that from age 
and infirmity he was unable to go to 
Rome to see the immortal works of 
Raffaelle. Yet was his curiosity in 
pet gratified. For when Raffaelle 

ad painted a St Cecilia for the 
church of S. Giovanni in Monte at 
Bologna, he wrote a friendly letter to 
Francia, requesting him to see it fix- 
ed inits place. The letter delighted 
the old man beyond measure ; but so 
great was his astonishment on open- 
ing the case, says the account, at so 
much perfection in design, grace, 
expression, and exquisite finishing, 
that it threw him into an invincible 
melancholy and despair, convinced 
that neither he nor any other painter 
could equal so consummate a master ; 
it had such an effect upon him that 
he pined and died. 

*¢ The Massacre of the Innocents,” 
Nicholas Poussin, is a picture grand- 
ly conceived, and executed with great 
simplicity of effect. It is so very 
thin in the shadows; more so, pro- 
bably, than when fresh from the 
easel, that it looks less finished than 
it is. This exhibition contained 
ninety-four. The remainder of the 
Duke of Lucca’s pictures were sold 
by Messrs Christie and Manson, and 
were of so little value, that they only 
brought L.897. We have thought it 
not undesirable to make these remarks 
upon the few principal pictures of 
this collection, (which, by the by, is 
not one of great date,) because we 
know that some at least of them are 
strongly recommended as a national 

urchase. 

Aware that we may differ greatly 
from many whose taste and judgment 
we do not question, we have given our 
reasons with our objections ; so that if 
they are not tenable upon examination, 
the pictures will rise above them. 
Making, as we do, a sort of picture 
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tour, we see many very fine works, 
and commonly ask if the trustees of 


the Gallery have seen some that are 


purchasable. The reply generally 
is, that they will not look at them. 

We have been half inclined to enu- 
merate fine works, and to say where 
they are to be seen—such as we may 
think worthy a National Gallery ; 
but upon consideration it might be 
thought impertinent, do no good, and 
the possessors may not like the sort 
of publicity. There is a quackery 
evenincollecting,andin exhibiting too. 
Why is the Soult Gallery so called? 
When there happen to be one.or two, 
perhaps, that belonged to the collection 
of Marshal Soult. We have rather a 
spite against the Marshal ; first, for 
the military plunder, and more than 
all, for infecting us with a Murillo 
mania. 

We intend to make some farther 
extracts from our note-book, offering 
remarks upon a few of the pictures 
in the British Institution, Pall-Mall ; 
and very sincerely do we now offer our 
thanks to the governors and exhibitors 
for the annual pleasure afforded. 
There is always a predominance of 

ood. Thereis no Exhibition from 
which the publictaste may acquire so 
much improvement as from this. Ex~ 
cepting some inestimable and im- 
movable pictures abroad, it may be 
safely asserted that this country can 
boast in private collections the finest 
in the world. They are not seen as 
a whole, as in some foreign galleries ; 
and it is a very great thing that a suf- 
ficient number are annually brought 
together by the governors of the 
institution. No apology can be neces- 
sary for any freedom of remarks, be- 
cause what is publicly exhibited, fairly 
courts criticism; and sure we are, 
that the high-minded possessors love 
art too well to claim privilege of ex- 
emption. , 
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tino, We should be happy to see name was Raibolini.' He was born 
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THE AUSTRIANS. 


WE have often purposed to write a 
sermon on that ode of Anacreon, be- 
ginning, 

‘ Duels negara Taueos, 
*¢ God gave horns to the bull, hoofs 
to the horse, swiftness to the hare, a 
gaping of toothed jaw to the lion, fins 
to the fish, wings to the bird, wisdom 
(goxmme) to men, and to women 
beauty.” For if there be in any 
author, sacred or profane, a text which 
might afford the groundwork of a dis- 
course on genuine contentment of 
spirit, and catholicity of taste, this is 
the text. It does not indeed say, 
what might appear heterodox, that all 
things are good—but it says that there 
is some good inall things; andthat God 
never created any, the smallest worm, 
much less a reasoning man, without 
some special weapon of defence against 
the pricks, and thorns, and protrusive 
angularities of fate, to which each 
particular creature might be subject. 
Now, there are many pricks, and 
thorns, and protrusive angularities— 
to our English taste at least—in Vi- 
enna. There is a double despotism, 
unlimited over soul and body—a con- 
spiracy (shall we say ?) of priests to 
keep down the soul, and a conspiracy 
of far-spreading, tight-tying bureaucra- 
tists to keep down the body—a jealous 
censorship of the press—an Argus- 
eyed police—an exclusive aristocracy, 
admitting a flaunting Mrs Trollope 
now and then by special favour into 
its godlike fellowship— but sitting 
apart, for the general, from vulgar 
mortality in a coroneted coach, like 
the lady of title in Mr Hood’s steam- 
boat, “ not condescending even to be 
drowned with her inferiors ;” and 
then in the far north distance there is 
the famous (or infamous) Spielberg, 
frowning with dark reminiscences. 
All this is bad enough. But did God 
leave the Austrians altogether defence- 
less against these things? Mn ysvaro! 
A light heart, and a merry blood, and 


an easy conscience, make all these 
things, and worse, tolerable. To 
a singing and dancing generation the 
Spielberg, with all its horrors, exists 
only in posse. The Viennese believe 
in it as they believe in the devil, most 
piously, but as in a thing with which 
they—good and peaceable Christian 
people, loving God and honouring 
the Kaiser—never can have any thing 
practically to do. “ Our good Kaiser 
Franz,” (orFerdinand,) they opine, is 
paid specially for attending to these - 
things. He is the captain, and Prince 
Metternich is head engineer of the 
great steam-vessel of the state. Bless- 
ed be God, not the cares, but the 
pleasures of life’s navigation are ours ! 
We are the passengers in the ship of 
mortality, travelling through time to 
eternity, where we expect to find not 
only a new heaven, but also a new 
earth ; not only a new Jerusalem, but 
also a new “ Widnstadt:” and to sing 
and to dance, to eat and to drink, and 
to make merry, is literally our business 
here, (when we can,) and a very 
pleasant business it is. While you, 
Britons, braw], and battle, and tear 
one another’s eyes out, and bespatter 
each other daily with Whig and Tory 
bedevilment—a spectacle ludicrous to 
gods and men, like the hostile hind- 
legs and fore-legs of the elephant in 
the melodrame—we swim, and cradle, 
and envelope ourselves in the undulat- 
ing harmonies of Haydn and Mozart, 
the most musical, the most joyous, 
the most happy, the most contented, 
the most loyal, the most religious, 
and (according to our own notions) 
also. the most moral people in the 
universe. These things are, have 
long been, proverbial. Mrs Trollope, 
though she assumed a wonderful air 
of importance, as if revealing things 
hidden to mortal men ; and informing 
us for the first time, that, beyond the 
mountains also, happiness does dwell, 
preached no new gospel when she 
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preached this. We only say, mark 
the philosophy of it; for heroes, mo- 
ral or intellectual, you must not look 
in Vienna. The bull is not here to 
whom God gave horns, nor the lion 
with his yas" odovrwv, nor the eagle 
(except in the painted heraldry of the 
empire) with his wings ; but you have 
mortal men who live and enjoy life, 
and bless God daily that they live. 
If the Viennese were put on a philoso- 
phical jury, they would assuredly bring 
in a verdict of insanity against that 
Frenchman, whoever he was, that 
dared to use the impious phrase, ‘‘/e 
malheur d'étre.”” Nor let any “ Pres- 
byterian sour,” (absit invidia!) or 
hard Englishman, whose delight is in 
battling, think this a small thing. It 
is a great virtue—the very Venus 
among the moral goddesses—HEARTILY 
TO ENJOY ExtsTENCE. This virtue God 
gave to the Viennese, the only compen- 
sation they have for the want of what 
we, in this fox-hunting country, and 
those furred and silvered mandarins in 
Hungary, call a free constitution, and 
the healthy exercise of the lungs in 
speaking six months every year about 
grievances. Let no man grudge it. 
And if there be any person who will 
look upon that proud circle of smiling 
fauxbourgs, and not give free outlet 
for the moment to a gush of universal 
good fellowship, wholly regardless of 
the last edition of the Book of Eti- 
quette, and the sage precepts of 
Aywyos ; and who will not, as -he 
prances through the lively Prater, 
allow his fancy to revel freely in the 
unbelted whims of a careless merri- 
ment, that man is a prig and a 
pedant ; and, if he seeks a foreign do- 
micile, may establish himself at Peters- 
burg, where, as the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry tells us, there is * such an 
indescribable vacuum,” not in the 
swarming and whirling jubilee of 
‘Vienna. We, when we are at Rome, 
intend to do as the Pope does ; always, 
of course—salvo jure cujuslibet—saving 
the rights of the categorical impera- 
tive, and the Ten Commandments. 
We have been often told that Paris 
is France; Vienna is not Austria. 
Austria is a giant with many arms ; 
and one arm is of gold, and another of 
‘silver, another of iron, and another of 
clay: one grows naturally and organ- 
ically out of the body—the other is 
‘fixed on mechanically by the hobnails 
of soldiership and the packthread of 
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diplomacy ; this, the blow that riveted 
may wrench—that, if you dislocate, the 
blood will come pumping out of the 
heart, and the brain will stagger. 
Vienna is heart and head both; but 
head mainly and exclusively ; for 
Hungary and Bohemia have each a 
little heart of their own, fiery and 
proud; and Lombardy has a heart, 
also, full of rabid and bitter, blood— 
sitting, like the eagle in the Zoological 
Gardens, very sullen and discontented 
—remembering Loch-na-gar. It is 
not, therefore, every. clever lady, 
mounted on a publisher's palfrey, 
that can ride up to this capital as to 
a citadel, and write VENI, VIDI, VICI, 
with a stroke of her pen, as the 
Allies entered Paris suddenly in 1814, 
and no more was heard of “ the great 
nation.” Napoleon himself had to 
fight two of his hardest battles (in 
1809) after he had mastered Vienna ; 
and a man may even make himself 
master of all the creative ideas that 
radiate from the recesses of the state 
chancery in Vienna, and be very igno- 
rant all the while of the strong under. 
currents of social energy in Bohe- 
mia, Gallicia, Hungary, Lombardy, 
Venice, by the agency of which the 
future political geology of the Aus< 
trian empire (if the empire remain) 
shall be formed. We must, therefore, 
proceed with caution, when we attempt 
to frame to ourselves some intelligible 
notions on such a wide subject as Aus- 
tria and the Austrians. Perhaps the 
following points, which we will set 
down in order, may serve as nuclei 
round which, in the mind of the reader, 
our stray observations on this subject 
may conveniently arrange themselves. 

1. The form of government in | 
Austria is a hereditary monarchy, in 
which the power of the sovereign is 
limited by no opposing power what- 
ever, recognised by the law. 

2. The leading principles of this 
form of government, as it is practicall 
administered in Austria, are centrali- 
zation in the controlling energies, the 
strictest subordination in the functional 
members, and uniformity as far as 
possible in the results. : 

3. The temper of the government 
is mild and gentle; its aim internal 
peace and tranquillity rather than 
external. grandeur; and its general 
policy is conciliation. 

4. The great central controlling 
energy is German. — 
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5. In Austria Proper, and the states 
that have long been attached to the 
archduchy, and in which the German 
language is predominant, the absolute 
authority of the government has prac- 
tically the most free and unlimited 

lay ; whilein Bohemia, and yet more 
in Hungary, a strong feudal power in 
a non-German nobility, modifies and 
controls in various ways the practical 
efficiency of the government: and in 
Italy, strong national feelings and 
ancient antipathies, with more dis- 
agreeable accompaniments, produce a 
similar result. 

6. The religion that gives a cha- 
racter and a colour to the government, 
notwithstanding some rather exten- 
sive reforms in -matters of church 
polity, is, and has been for ages, in 
spirit essentially Roman Catholic. 

7. In material and physical resour- 
ces, Austria is one of the richest and 
most luxuriant in Europe. 

With these few leading ideas to 
guide us—points of the compass, as it 
were, by which to determine our 
whereabouts—we intend, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to give our readers a 
sketch of the spirit and character of 
the Austrians, such as we lately 
attempted of the Germans generally. 
We have found no better draughtsman 
for this purpose than our old friend, 
Herr Weber; but we have added to 
him another German, Wolfgang Men- 
zel, whose name is a sufficient pledge 
of something substantial ; and, for the 
sake of contrast or comparison, we 
shall also allow ourselves to hear evi- 
dence from an Englishman, who has 
presented us with two of the most 
complete and satisfactory volumes of 
foreign travelling that we have met 
with for some years. Not that Mr 
‘Turnbull is a travel-writer in the 
modern sense of the word, strong in 
describing old castles, and nimble in 
bandying about multifarious gossip ; 
but he has taken the trouble seriously 
to study the institutions of the country 
which he perambulates, and given us 
as intelligible a scheme of its social 
geography as can be given with lines 
and circles upon paper. Bating a 
little pardonable partiality for a fa- 
vourite theme, which the British in- 
stinet of his readers will not be slow to 
correct, Mr Turnbull’s second volume 
is truly a most excellent performance ; 
and the greatest compliment that we 
can pay it is to say, that it is not 
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likely to be frequently asked for in the 
circulating libraries, With half a 
dozen ts 4 works, seriously written by 
serious men, who feel some of that 
reasonable respect for their subject, 
for themselves, and for their readers, 
that was wont to be associated with 
the name of a book, we may hope by 
degrees to redeem ourselves from the 
imputation of culpable ignorance in 
foreign matters, which has so long 
rested on us. 

Of our other guides we shall only 
say, that Weber, from his cheerful 
temper, and pleasant gossiping wit, 
seems perfectly ‘‘ at home” in the 
‘‘ Wianstadt ;”’ and that the testimony 
of Menzel is peculiarly valuable, as he 
is somewhat of a stern constitution- 
alist, and cannot be supposed to have 
looked on the Imperial city with any 
such romantic predilections as those 
which seem to have woven a glamour 
before the eyes of Mrs Trollope, With 
him, therefore, for the bright side of 
the picture, we are safe; and with 
him we now plunge in medias res, 
without further preface. We trans« 
late a whole chapter to begin with, 
for the sake of completeness, not omit- 
ting even thedescription of the locality, 
well-known as that must be to many 
of our readers. 

«Vienna spreads itself before the 
eye of the stranger with a most impos- 
ing grandeur ; not indeed from with- 
out, in the direction in which I came, 
(from Saltzburg,) but, properly speak- 
ing, after you are in it. You pass the 
wide-spreading range of fauxbourgs, 
and find yourself in an open circus or 
ring, more than a mile in diameter, 
wreathed round with the neat, and 
here and there magnificent, buildings 
of the fauxbourgs. This circus is 
covered with green turf, and inter- 
sected by countless alleys ; and in the 
midst of this smiling envelopment 
rises massively the old town, or Vi- 
enna proper, with its central point, 
the high-towering steeple of St Ste- 
phen’s.. This centralization of the 
city, this green open space, this am- 
phitheatrical situation of the faux. 
bourgs, gives Vienna an air of regu- 
larity, which enables the eye easily 
to take in its vastness, and at the 
same time heightens in no small 
degree the grand total effect of the 
Imperial city. When the fault of 
mere mechanical uniformity is avoided, 


_I know nothing which improves a city 
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so much as regularity ; it enables the 
mass, as. it were, to control its own 
magnificence. And one is so much 
the more pleased with this peculiar 
beauty in Vienna, that the plan of the 
city is thus a perfect type of the spirit 
of the empire, and the character of the 
Viennese ; stable and massive within ; 
without, broad, luxuriant, and sunny. 

‘¢ In the interior city only, the streets 
are dark and narrow ; but this part is 
only the sixth of the whole, being in- 
habited only by 50,000 men, while the 
fauxbourgs number 250,000; and 
besides, this contrast of the dingy pa- 
laces in the centre—a stereotype of 
the middle ages—with the bright mo- 
dern edifices of the periphery, adds 
one charm more to the view. In this 
sea of palaces, buildings that would 
command attention in any other situa- 
tion, are passed by unnoticed. The 
detail is lost in the mass. At the same 
time, after the steeple of St Stephen’s, 
the eye rests naturally on the Imperial 
palace, (die Burg.) There is an air 
of venerable grey antiquity about this 
building which awes one. It is 
half-concealed, however, as antiquity 
is apt to be, by a cluster of adjacent 
buildings of more recent date, among 
which the Imperial State-Chancery is 
the most prominent. These two 
buildings—the Burg and the Chancery 
—represent the court and the ministry 
—two mighty things in Austria, like 
the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons in England, but not, like 
these, given to quarrel. 

«In Vienna, without a representa- 
tive constitution, you find the living 
representatives of all the various peo- 
ples in whose languages the weal of 
the sovereign is supplicated. I know 
no more beautiful heterogeneousness 
than the map of Austria, and no more 
beautiful centre can be conceived than 
this kindly Vienna; and yet, to be 
strict, that which is so beautiful in 
each individual part, as a whole fails 
to please. There are women in whom 
every detail of beauty is to be found, 
but whose general impression is not 
favourable. Such is Austria. Not 
plastic nature has here cast a perfect 
organism in one mould; but a wicked 
magic has stolen the beauties of a 
dozen lovely maids, and charmed them 
together into a beautiful illusion, which 
is all, and none, and something that 
your eye cannot rest upon with satis- 
faction. ‘The whim haunts us to seek 
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for the words of the spell, and dissolve 
a union, that, with all the imposing 
grandeur of magnificent multiformity, 
is, and remains unnatural. 

** The genuine Austrian, whom the 
stranger figures as the very beau ideal 
of German phlegm, is the most merry 
Bursch in the world. The vis inertia 
of the moral world, which he has been 
said to represent, he represents only po- 
litically ; in this sense, however, it is 
so strong that the surrounding nations 
seem to be attracted to this centre by 
a kind of cohesion. The Austrians 
live as it were in an isle of the blest, 
without being aware that this island is, 
at the same time, the magnetic moun- 
tain by which all the lances, sabres, 
and daggers of the Magyars, Hano- 
verians, Czechem (Bohemians,) and 
Lombards are polarized. They them- 
selves look on their country only as the 
Venus-mount of romance, into which 
the stalwarth Ritter from the east and 
from the west, from the north and 
from the south, willingly or unwill- 
ingly tumbles. The Viennese, out of 
the stately Roman triumph, have made 
a jovial procession of Bacchanalians, 
and the captives laugh with the cap- 
tors. How many a proud nobleman, 
that in the provinces was a Cato, in 
Vienna becomes a Lucullus! 

“‘ Strange, too, all the races that are 
subject to Austria have a more intel- 
lectual and pregnant physiognomy 
than the Austrian proper ; but in the 
giant forms of the Styrian mountains, 
in the muscular strength and light- 
ning-eye of the Tyrolese, in the luxu- 
riant fulness of blooming animality, 
we perceive that innate vigour which 
all the fiery passions and intellectual 
energies of their neighbours have 
never been able to wear out, to expel, 
orto subdue. If any where, we see 
here how nature exercises a giant 
power that not every spirit, not even 
every ‘ spirit of the age’ can control. 
I look upon these healthy, merry- 
blooded Austrians as a great nursery 
of nature, reserved by Providence for 
future experiments, so to speak, with 
the stiffnecked generation of mortal 
men. No man can say that there is 
not good stuff in the Austrians, of 
which God, in his own good time, will 
make use in some fashion, perhaps, 
unconceived either by Metternich or 
Thiers. The Austrian has the lyrical 
element—the fine under-current of feel- 
ing—in common with his neighbour 
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the Suabian ; but there is a difference, 
and not a small one. The Suabian 
loves moral earnestness ; he sways na- 
turally with his own Schiller in the 
regions of the ideal; while the Aus- 
trian rejoices mainly in the comical 
and humorous, and is, practically, a 
complete Epicurean. The Suabian 
mingles a quiet mirth with his ear. 
nestness ; the Austrian makes his rud- 
est jokes palatable by a tinge of the 
purest and most kindly sentiment.* 

“‘ The physiognomy of the Aus~ 
trian is unassuming, open, and cheer- 
ful; with this the dark and marked 
countenances of the Hungarians, Ita- 
lians, and Bohemians, form a striking 
contrast ; while these again differ no 
less among themselves. The Hunga- 
rian has, in his proud and dignified 
bearing, something set and formal, 
that seems to border on the phlegm 
of the Orientals ; inwardly he is fiery 
enough. The Italian carries his fire 
much more in the front; so also the 
Pole. The Bohemian has the look of 
a man who has long been accustomed, 
but never can be reconciled, to oppres- 
sion. Wherever, amid the multitude 
of merry faces that swarm in the mer- 
riest city of the world, a discontented 
visage frowned on me through the 
sunshine, that was the face of a Bohe- 
mian. 

Of Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and 
others, I will make no mention here. 
Only one trait of a Greek lady of 
high rank, I must mention. Young, 
beautiful as the Byzantine Madonna, 
her features transfigured in loveliness, 
dressed, after the Oriental fashion, 
with a rich adornment of gold and pre- 
cious stones, she walked before seve- 
ral elderly ladies of her own country, 
and on either side of her the poor 
people of the fauxbourg ran in throngs 
kissing the hem of her garment as she 
passed. This, as I afterwards learned, 
was in gratitude for the charities of 
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their beautiful benefactress, who had 
lived long in Vienna, a voluntary dea- 
coness and guardian angel of the poor, 
** The lazaroni of Vienna, are the 
Sclavonians of the Neutraer Comitat,t 
and other Hungarian, Croatian, and 
Wallachian tatterdemalionry, (Lum- 
peéngesindel,) whose figure is marked in 
every limb by serfage — something 
that the free son of the west must see 
to understand. Sitting apart, I be- 
held some Wallachians clothed in the 
coarsest sackcloth, and with long 
knotted hair—human beings with a 
physiognomy truly bestial. Among 
the Sclavonians, however, I have also 
seen very pretty boys and goodly 
youths—that is to say, when the half- 
naked little god could be seen through 
the swinish dirt in which he was enve- 
loped. . 
“ The Hungarian grenadiers are 
famous; picked men—a very Antinous 
each; not only tall, like the King of 
Prussia’s celebrated grenadiers, but 
compact also and well proportioned. 
** The Viennese are healthy, good- 
looking, and cheerful ; and the charm 
which keeps them in such good condi- 
tion is in some degree, perhaps, their 
fine climate, but mainly their instinc- 
tive skill in the art of good living, 
their virtuosity, to them a second na- 
ture, in enjoying existence ; with such 
gentleness and consideration, however, 
as not to fall a sacrifice to their own 
joys. I might call it appropriately, 
epicurism without passionateness.t 
«‘ These people eat and drink above 
all praise; but there is nothing of- 
fensive in their cherishing of the ani- 
mal, nothing of the English Falstaff, 
or the Bavarian beer tun. Your great 
eaters and drinkers are generally 
somewhat coarse, bestial, and unman- 
nerly ; but the Viennese, by their wise 
virtuosity,. as I said, do the thing 
gently, and like gentlemen. They 
are very susceptible of the tender pas~ 





* Der Schwabe hat einen gemiithlichen ernst, der Ocsterreicher einen gemithlichen 
spass,”” We have here encountered that ominous word Gemuetuticn, for which we 
refer our readers to our July number, p. 127. We have, on this occasion, been forced 


to paraphrase. 


{ The Comitat is a county, or, as the Germans call it, grafschaft, of which Hun. 


gary is divided into fifty-two. 


{ Epicuraismus ohne leidenschaft. We do not think Menzel is happy here. The 
essence of the Epicurean philosophy, is to enjoy every thing, but nothing to excess. It 
excludes all fire, but does not object to music. The Viennese character is perfectly 
Epicurean, without the necessity of any qualification. 
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sion; they are licentious, a strict 
moralist would say ; but in vain will 
you search in Vienna for those hide- 
ous faces on which animal passions 
have printed the stamp of shame, to 
be met with so frequently in Berlin 
and Frankfort. Perhaps this is no 
compliment to Viennese morality ; they 
can afford to be easy dilettantes in 
that which makes other men furrowed 
criminals ; but théy never lose their 
smiles and their amiability, and, what 
is a main thing, their good health. 
Their quiet of soul, their easy good 
nature, and unaffected cheerfulness, 
never suffer the warming flame to 
break out into a fire. 

«In their outward manners, the 
same ease is remarkable. ‘The stran- 
ger is taken aback by social usages of 
the most naive description—is asha- 
med at first to go along with them, but 
presently yields, and finds them the 
most practical things in the world. I 
will give an example. I was sitting 
one very hot day at table in the house 
of a noble of ancient pedigree, when, 
with themost amiable abruptness, the 
baroness suddenly addressed me— 
© Wollen sie nicht den rock aus- 
ziehen?— Will you not take off your 
coat?’ I was now informed that the 
other guests.were only waiting for my 
example to disburden themselves of 
this elegant cumberment of the body, 
(I being the guest of honour,) and that 
it was the universal customin Vienna, 
even in the most polished society, to 
take off the coat without ceremon 
when any one feels himself incommod- 
ed by the heat; a most convenient 
custom, and I can see no reason why 
it should not be practised in Stutt- 
gart as well as in Vienna. I observed 
that, with the off-throwing of the coats, 
the company instinctively broke out 
into a fresher flow of merriment. The 
same custom is observed in all the 
Gasthife. 

‘“‘ Religious rigour, as might be ex- 
pected, is a thing almost unknown in 
Vienna. The young theologians walk 
about wrapt up in long monkish uni- 
forms; but there is little theology in 
their faces, At every fruit-basket, 
print-shop, or pretty milkmaid, they 
arrest their careless paces, at least their 
thoughts, You may read them all 
over at your pesenins and you will 
find no trace of the spiritual pride that 
conquers the world, nor of the secret 
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care that hankers after forbidden fruit ; 
manifest proofs to me that they have 
as little to boast of the ecclesiastical 
virtue, as they have to desiderate of 


the worldly enjoyment. The Ligo- 
rians only possess or affect the dingy 
earnestness of the cloister; but for 
this very reason they will never make 
their fortune in Vienna. I seldom saw 
them pass along the street in pairs— 
for so they always go, the one to keep 
watch on the other—without the peo- 


ple behind them smirking and smiling, © 


and tipping the wink most significant- 
ly. Itis a standing joke in Vienna, 
that when a monk of the Ligorian 
order passes the Joseph's Place, where 
the ‘statue of the liberal Emperor~- 
stands, his stone majesty becomes sick. 
In vain are all attempts to smuggle 
asceticism into Vienna. I have ever 
reason to believe in the genuine reli- 
gious warmth of the Viennese, and 
indeed of all the Austrians ; but their 
religion is altogether of a cheerful and 
open character. From strict obser- 
vance, from cynical and monkish seve. 
rity on the one hand, they are as far 
removed as from hypocrisy and sickly 
methodism on the other; and in this 
respect certainly command our re- 
spect, 

‘* Nothing struck me more in Vienna 
than the many tri-colored ladies 
that every where paraded the streets. 
I fancied myself transported to Stras- 
burg, where, shortly after the revo- 
lution of the three days, I had seen 
all the ladies dressed in tri-color. . 
The analogy struck me the more 
strongly, that these Viennese fair 
wore, like the French ones, white 
and red, the only difference being 
green for the kindred blue. I was 
afterwards informed that they were 
Hungarians, who at that time made 
it a point of honour to wear the na- 
tional colours. In the Paradies 
girtlein, one evening, I saw Prince 
Metternich, like a modern Joshua, 
with his eyes fixed seriously on the 
setting sun. One of these pretty Hun- 
garian damsels happened to pass be- 
tween him and the receding luminary $ 
the Prince at first seemed as if, with 
his haughty eye, he would command 
her to. be gone: she returned the 
glance boldly ; and the Prince, with 
a contemptuous smile, turned aside.” 


We have, with this graphic chap. 
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ter from Menzel, placed the reader 
thoroughly within the walls of Vi- 
enna; and he will not fail to observe 
that the motley panorama which is 
unfolded, bears traits too character- 
istic to admit of its being easily con- 
founded with any other of a kindred 
nature. London it could not be; 
for no man can mistake business and 
smoke for pleasure and sunshine, 
Not Paris, because of the Gothic and 
Oriental elements that you find here, 
but seek for in vain in the most tho- 
roughly civilized and modernized city 
of Europe. Not Petersburg, because 
Petersburg is dull. Not Naples, be- 
cause in Naples you see only Italians. 
To our feeling, Menzel has put the 
different elements of this picture to- 
gether in a short compass with no 
small skill. That dark Bohemian, 
frowning through the Carnival, with 
the memory of Huss and a whole 
thirty years’ war upon his brow, is 
significant enough; and yet more 
admirable the Hungarian damsel, 
boasting her flaunting tri-color in 
the very face of Metternich. Hun. 


gary is. to Austria what Circassia 


would be to Russia, should Circassia 
now successfully maintain her inde- 
pendence, and some hundred years 
after this, by a free and voluntary 

act, choose the Czar of Russia for 

erking. He would not be czar there; 
he~would only be king; and that 
only so far and so long as the free 
Circassians found it convenient to 
allow the union of the crowns. Hun- 
gary has been Austrian now for more 
than three centuries, (from 1527 ;) 
but it is Hungary still; and its na- 
tionality, so far from having humbled 
itself beneath the levelling rule of 
German centralization, has of late 
years been shooting out with new vi- 
gour; and the Magyar language, by 
the successful efforts of the famous 
diet of four years, 1832-6, now claims 
a place in the public legislation of 
Europe. But of the Hungarians 
again: Meanwhile we cannot fail to 
remark with pleasure what a content- 
ed and happy air this Viennese despo~ 
tism wears; and how scarcely a sha- 
dow of the Spielberg seems to disturb 
the flickering sunshine in which these 
holiday children (Sonntagshinder) 
live, This is the working of the fa- 
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mous PATERNAL system—a word for 
which Mr Turnbull requires to make 
no apology ; for it expresses the rela- 
tion between prince and people in this 
government accurately—more accu- 
rately, perhaps, when the comparison 
is consistently followed out, than those 
who invented it imagine. Let us con- 
sider for a moment to what it amounts. 
If the sovereign is a father, then the 
subjects are children, as the Czar says 
to his soldiers, riding by the ranks gal- 
lantly—** How are you, my children?” 
while they reply in deafening response 
—** We thank you, my father.”* It is 
a relation not confined to Austria, but 
belonging in a manner to all despotic 
governments ; and there is no incon- 
sistency between the two designations 
father and despot, but rather a per- 
fect congruity—a father being at once 
‘the most absolute and the most merci- 
ful of masters, (3serera:.) He may, how- 
ever, also be the most stern castigator 
when occasion requires; and of this 
the Marquis of Londonderry gives us 
a notable example in the person of the 
same Russian Czar:—** There was a 
cholera-mob in St Petersburg : ‘ What 
are you doing, impious and criminal 
men?’ said he, with a voice of thun- 
der. ‘ You parE to oppose the orders 
of your superiors, the care of your 
physicians, and the paternal solici- 
tude of your sovereign! Kneel, re- 
bels, and beg God's forgiveness! Make 
yourselves worthy of the clemency with 
which I will act if your repentance is 
sincere!’ On hearing these words,” 
continues the Marquis, “ the number- 
less multitude prostrated themselves, 
and nothing but sobs and sighs were 
heard, The clergy of the adjacent 
church, St Sauveur, arrived, and 
chanted the Ze Deum; and, as soon 
as it was finished, the air resounded 
with acclamations of *‘ Long live the 
Emperor!’ | The people surrounded 
him ; kissed his clothes and his horse, 
and escorted him to the palace.” Here 
we have a very characteristic picture 
of the sterner phasis of the paternal 
system in Russia, and a more favoure 
able specimen of how it works practi- 
cally could not be conceived. But 
this example will serve to illustrate thé 
Austrian idea of paternity only b 
of contrast ; for the Peters and Pauls 
of the savage north, as we know well, 





er 


* Marquis of Londonderry, Zour in the North Vol. iy p. 198. 
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are generally murdered by their re- 
bellious children; whereas a Franz 
or Ferdinand of .the Kaisersburg at 
Vienna, would scarcely seem to de- 
serve the name, if he did not die 
quietly, like a good Christian, in his 
bed. It is a mighty difference. Here 
it is the obedience of love, there it is 
the obedience of fear. And, accord- 
ingly, Mr Raikes tells us that there is a 
feeling of constraint about Petersburg, 
altogether opposed to the free and 
easy jovialty of Vienna—aconstraintto 
a free-born Englishman, Whig, Tory, 
or Radical, altogether intolerable. * 
Whence this difference may arise we 
shall not endeavour dogmatically to 
determine; perhaps from the inferior 
grade of civilisation attained by the 
Russians ; perhaps from the character 
more decidedly military of every thing 
in Russia; perhaps from the lack of 
kindliness and amiability in the Rus- 
sian, as compared with the German 
character. But the fact seems unde- 
niable. ‘ Russia,” says Sir John Sin- 
clair somewhere, “ for offensive or de- 
fensive military operations, is the hap« 
piest of all political situations geogra- 
phically ;” but the happiest ofall abso- 
lute governments morally, according 
to the unvarying testimony of a host 
of the most competent witnesses, is 
Austria. Hear what Herr Weber 
says on the subject :— 

** The greatest eulogy of Austria 
lies in the fact, that the Austrian pea- 
sant is comparatively wealthy and con- 
tented ; that is to say, the great majo- 
rity of thenation is wealthy and happy. 
In Austria most people can boast not 
merely esse but bene esse, whereas in 
other countries the financiers are happy 
enough if they can bring about sucha 
state of things as shall prevent total 
starvation in any limb of the body po- 
litic. We could name states which, 
compared with Austria, are really 
little better than work-houses. In no 
country do we find so many blue Mon- 
days, green Thursdays, and golden 
Thursdays; and a Treuga Dei is re- 
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alized here much more perfectly than 
ever it was in themiddle ages. Thegreat 
forced fétes of the Grande Republique 
appear almost comical to me, when 
set against those natural feasts of 
the Austrian monarchy. Montesquieu 
talks wisely about all kinds of monar- 
chies: but it is certain that the vertu, 
or love of fatherland, which he assumes 
as characteristic of republican states, 
flourishes here more lustily than it ever 
didin republican France, orin any of the 
ancient little republics of Germany.” 

This is comfortable. We have no 
Shah of Persia here, delighting in de- 
cimation ; no political Blue- Beard, as 
some simple-minded people may pic- 
ture the despot of an absolute govern- 
ment, but a real and veritable PATER 
PATRIA, living not in marble and brass 
only, but in the hearts of a happy and 
contented people. “ The name of the 
Kaiser,’ continues our author, ** works 
like magic; and many a time have I 
laughed at an honest old reigning Graf, 
before the days. of mediatizing, who 
was not content to say ‘ Der Kaiser’ 
simply, as the Viennese do so kindly, 
but with a full mouth rolled out the 
designation, ‘ Kaiserliche majestit un- 
ser allergnidigstes Reichs-cberhaupt.’” 
And in another passage, discoursing 
on what we in England call public 
spirit, Herr Weber eulogizes the Im- 
perial Government in a strain that 
makes the iron yoke of the censorship 
appear, even to our British fancy, for 
the moment like the happy constraint 
of an artificial channel, cut by an irri- 
gator, distributing the waters ofan un- 
ruly river wisely over the thirsty plain, 
We extract the whole passage :— 

‘* Of public spirit, I confess, a 
phrase with which undoubtedly much 
that is great and noble in social man 
is connected, the Austrians through 
the whole monarchy know nothing ; 


and the newest political, or even lites - 


rary notorieties, are not hunted after 
with that eager curiosity which is 
found in so many other countries, 
As little does the Austrian concern 





* “ The constant fear of the Emperor, which pervades all classes of society here, ie 
almost incomprehensible to a foreigner, who is hardly able to appreciate the weight of 
that despotic power with which he is invested; more particularly as I can hear of no 
one instance on record of caprice or injustice in his conduct : and certainly his manner, 
though dignified, seems full of amenity. I suppose, however, the conviction that liberty, 
property, and even life, are solely dependent on the will of a sovereign, must affect the 
neryous system, and strew the path of all alike with care and apprehension,”——Rai1kEs’s 


City of the Czar, p. 303. 
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himself, in general, about the censor- 
ship of the press, and the political 
index purgatorius, which is well known 
to be pretty voluminous in the em- 
pire; but many a famous book in 
this register, the censor inserts doubt- 
less with a smile, acting on the great 
Austrian principle of safety, but 
knowing all the while very well, that 
any body who chooses to give himself 
a little trouble, may have any book he 
pleases to ask for. - Since the Revo- 
lution, it has been the fashion in Aus- 
tria to institute a regular chase after 
political heresy ; and, for my part, I 
do not object to making a bonfire of 
most of our political pamphlets, for 
their only tendency is to teach foolish 
heads to reason conceitedly on all 
subjects which they do not under- 
stand, or to turn good subjects into 
bad patriots. ‘ Etwas lustiges da- 
fir.” — Give me rather something 
merry !—cries the Austrian. The 
spirit for constitutionalism, which has 
seized on all Europe in these latter 
times, appears in Austria almost comi- 
cal; these people can afford to make 
a farce of the great world-Epos of the 
age; and yet they are not mere buf- 
foons ; they have an Epos of their 
own, and a public spirit too, or some- 
thing that serves the same purpose— 
the public spirit of the Austrians is 
their Love to the Imperial family. In 
Austria, one may read every where in 
large letters, (notwithstanding the 
principle of secrecy,) the great specific 
which this government employs to 
waken and keep alive the patriotism 
of the people—the administration is 
in the main such, that the people feel 
themselves happy in Fatherland. Their 
love to the Kaiser—the best proef of 
good government—goes so far, that 
their familiar discourse and daily 
language receive a peculiar tint from 
it. Thus acertain kind of blue, like 
Joseph’s eyes, they called hatsersblau ; 
the cab in which he used to ride they 
called kaiserswagen ; a sweet pear of 
which they are very fond, they called 
haisersbirne; a kind of sweet cake 
they call kaiserskuchen ; and the short 
tender flesh on the ribs they call kaz- 
sersfleisch. Let no man tell me that 
there is not more of the philosophy of 
the Austrian government in these 
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chance phrases, than in many books 
written by learned publicists.” 

' We agree entirely with Herr We. 
ber; the men who set out with the 
fixed idea that in an absolute monar- 
chy every thing must be bad, and in 
a limited monarchy, or a republic, 
every thing must be good, are the 
most shallow reasoners in the world— 
mere pedants and formalists—very 
boys in capacity. And yet, it isonly 
the other day that we read in a re- 
spectable publication a denunciation of 
the good old Kaiser, now, God rest 
him ! in his grave, as a * base, brutal, 
and bloody wretch,” because he had 
not treated “ acharming young man,” 
named Alexander Andryane,* very 
politely in the Spielberg. We do 
not mean to defend the Spielberg, 
or take under our patronage all the 
details of prison discipline used there, 
Even Mrs Trollope, notwithstanding 
that flaunting breadth of indiscrimi- 
nate eulogy wherewith she contrives 
to make the best things in Austria 
appear most ridiculous, makes a very 
awkward apology for the Spielberg. 
She says, it is not true that the com- 
forts of the unfortunate prisoner are 
withdrawn from him, by little and 
little, with studied, lingering barba- 
rity, beeause—mark thelogic—(surely 
this galliard female has Irish blood in 
her veins) —because all means of rea 
creation and amusement arewithdraun 
before the prisoner enters the room al. 
lotted to him. If Mrs Trollope’s book 
had ever been meant to be, or could 
ever be mistaken for, any thing else 
than a loose bundle of pleasant, sale- 


able. gossip, it might be edifying 


(while we are on.this theme) to com- 
pare her bold and authoritative state- 
ments in vol. ii. p. 202, with respect 
to Austrian prison discipline, line by 
line, against some little facts men- 


tioned by Andryane and others, who 


speak not from hearsay, but from per- 
sonal experience. But this shall pass. 
We are only concerned to observe 
that the treatment of state prison- 
ers in Austria may be as harsh, in 
agora and practice, as the Eng~ 
ish criminal laws are, or till very 
lately have been, notoriously and 
proverbially bloody—and no argu- 
ment in the one case can be drawn 





* Memoirs of a Prisoner of State. By Alexander Andryane, fellow-captive of the 


Count Confalionari. London; 1840, 
NO. CCC. VOL. XLYIII. 


2 vols, 


21 
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from the facts against the Austrian 
system of paternal despotism ; or in 
the other, against the English system 
of a representative constitution. We 
miust remember also, that, according 
to the principle of paternity, the 
peace and quiet of the family is one 
of the great ends of domestic govern- 
ment; the family, indeed, cannot 
exist without it for a moment; and 
the boy who is eternally rioting and 
ramping, and making noise, deserves 
not to be laid upon a sofa, but to be 
* put into a black-hole. And what shall 
not be said or done to the man who 
curses and blasphemes, and even beats 
his ranent? Let these considera- 
tions excuse any severities of poor 
Franz towards his political prisoners ; 
for his prisoners emphatically they 
were—* meine gefangenen,” as he used 
to phrase it. He was an old man 
before he died, and a little given to be 
peevish and anxious no doubt, espe- 
cially after the July revolution in 
1830 ; but still, to his own good chil- 
dren, he was Kaiser Franz to the end, 
or * Franzei,” as the kindly Viennese 
diminutive has it. Would it not 
appear almost high treason in this 
country, if a man were to talk of the 
Queen familiarly as “ our dear little 
Vick?” And yet such is the tone of 
Austrian loyalty ; not a solemn archi- 
tectural hymn, built with large square 
stones of massive melody, like our 
* God save the King ;” but a gently- 
cradling, sweetly-swaying thing, in 
Haydn’s kindest manner, where reve- 
rence, which Mr Turnbull says is the 
principle of the Austrian despotism, 
is lost in love, and the subject taps the 
sovereign on the shoulder with a 
friendly familiarity — 
* Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, 
Unsern guien Kaiser Franz !” 
Thus the Viennese sing their gentle 
hymn; and Kaiser Franz himself, 
look how quietly and without obser- 
vance, how almost like a Methodist 
-parson he treads along! *‘ I was on 
the Bastey, one day,” says Herr We- 
ber, “and a man in a grey greatcoat 
was walking before me, whom I should 
never have thought of noticing, had 
it not been that many people, as they 
passed him, touched their hats with 
_great respect. It was Kaiser Franz ; 
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and so I saw him again in the Prater, 

where he was taking the air in a plain 

two-horse coach, with his daughters ; 

and had it not been for the frequent 

taking off of the hat that accompanied 
the progress of the vehicle, I should 
not have recognised my old friends 
that simple grey man, the Kaiser of 
Oestreich. How is it that this mighty 
emperor has retained so little of the 
useful lore which the French emigrants 
taught in all our German courts, that 
the Revolution was caused by neglect 
of court etiquette ; and that, in order 
to preserve the peace of Europe, a 
bold front of Spanish dignity and 
French brilliancy in these matters is 
absolutely necessary ? No Vive ?Em- 
pereur deafens the quiet ears of good 
Kaiser Franz; but all look on him 
with eyes of love and reverence, and 
there is loyalty in every gesture.” So 
lived Kaiser Franz. Madame Trol- 
lope was not so fortunate as Herr 
Weber. Kaiser Franz was dead be- 
fore she reached Vienna, otherwise, 
after a reasonable flourish of trumpets 
in her best style, she would no doubt 
have given a similar account of this 
simplegrey man. But she was in the 
convent of the Capuchins-—where is 
the imperial vault—on All Souls’ Day, 
in the month of November; and she 
witnessed a scene of affectionate loy- 
alty on that occasion, which, fresh as 
it must be in the memories of many of 
our readers, we cannot permit our- 
selves to pass over. “ The old and 
the young, the rich and the poor,” 
‘says she, “ pressed on together to the 
tomb of their common father ; neither 
sex, age, nor condition, were observed 
in this unparalleled mele of general 
emotion ; and I believe truly that ofall 
the multitude who thronged that dismal 
vault, we alone profited by the light 
of the torches, which made its gloom 
visible, for the purpose of looking on 
as mere spectators of the scene. We 
watched tears stealing down many a 
manly cheek, from eyes that seemed 
little used to weeping, and listened to 
sobs that spoke of hearts bursting 
with sorrow and remembered love, 
beside the tomb of one who had al- 
ready lain there above two years, and 
that one—an Emperor !”* th these 
words—genuine gold, we believe, and 
not mere lacker—let the curtain drop 





* Vienna and the Austrians, vol. i, p. 382. 
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on Kaiser Franz, and the virtues of 
the paterna] system in Austria. 

Our exeellent bachelor, Herr We- 
ber, (worth a whole host of modern 
critics and modern travel-writers, by 
your leave, good friends, ) is, as we have 
said, peculiarly at home in Vienna, 
He lives with the people, he feels with 
them, he thinks with them, he talks 
with them, he enjoys them tho- 
roughly. He is a true philosopher. 
Not indeed that, because the steeple 
of St Stephen’s and the Vienna mo- 
rality decline a little from the perpen- 
dicular, our strict British reason is to 
decline along with them; but simply 
that a man must keep an open eye and 
an open heart for whatsoever is good 
and beautiful in this multiform world, 
and not allow himself to be deceived 
by formulas. So Herr Weber, though 


with strong British and constitutional 


leanings, is not slack to rejoice with 
them that do rejoice at Vienna, under 
a system of unlimited despotism, and 
to know the soul of good in things 
evil. For évil, after all, or at least 
imperfection, as free-born Britons we 
must say, notwithstanding the magni- 
loquencies of Mrs Trollope, the pater- 
nal system is.. Does it not, in fact, 
imply that we are all children politi- 
cally, and to remain children for ever? 
But there is also another evil on the 
opposite side, and that not a small one 
—imagining, like the Abbe Siéyes, 
that one has perfected political science 
upon paper, and telling all children 
straightway, at the word of command, 
to stand on the legs of political man- 
hood, when they have none to stand 
on. Herr Weber is aware, as we 
must all be, that the Austrian govern- 
ment does not pretend to have taught 
human nature—that drunken boor, ac- 
cording to Martin Luther—to ride up-~ 
right upon his horse; but, giving up 
self-government in any shape as an 
altogether hopeless essay in social 
economy, it arranges matters so that 
the rider, in spite of himself, shall not 
break his neck, and, though not sitting 
in the most graceful way imaginable, 
nevertheless, by aid of cords and pack- 
threads, and thongs of various kinds, 
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wisely applied, does not tumble. And 
do you not hear that clown, or caya- 
lier, as it may chance to ye i 
joyously along, despite of Metternic 
and espionage, drinking tokay boun- 
tifully, and blessing the gods? Are 
not these men happy? and not only 
happy, but kind-hearted and amiable, 
and virtuous in their own way? Take 
a few familiar traits from Herr Weber, 
and if you do not love these Viennese, 
you may be a strict saint, and a good 
Whig, but you are nota man, What 
genuine—not modern French — but 
true Christian urbanity, for instance, 
is in the following !|— 

* I do not think that an areopagus 
here would have occasion to make a 
law against the man who should kill 
a sparrow flying from the persecution 
of a hawk, or against boys whoshould 
put out the eyes of singing birds. 
During the war, the employés of Go- 
vernment felt the press of the dearth 
and the paper money more even than 
the common citizen; but here also 
the natural kindness of the Austrian 
character showed itself. A shopman 
and a government official were chaf. 
fering with considerable warmth, and 
interchanging some hard werds about 
unchristian prices: —‘ Wos? Sie seyn 
a beomte ? Worum hobens, dos nit gle 
gsogt? So hatt’s parlament nit braucht; 
sie zahi'n halt, statt n’ gulden acht 
groschen.’* What? You are an offi- 
cial !— Why did you not tell me that 
before ?>—so we might have spared our 
prattle. I take only eight groschen in 
the florin from you! 

‘“ The Austrians have a certain air 
of calm coldness (Eine Eigene ruhige 
Kiilte,) which, after atime, pleased me 
—’tis almost Turkish. But as to 
rudeness, with which I have heard 
them charged, they are substantially 
a most polite people ; and what your 
superficial sketchers call rude, is only 
an honest plumpness of phrase, such 
as the Bavarians and Suabians also 
have, to which an honest man soon 
gets accustomed. i was a great fre- 
quenter of the imperial library. One 
day I had left some important notes 
in one of the volumes of a very volu- 





* In these and other German phrases, which we have, for the sake of character, 
given in the original, the German student will observe the broad, open, easy, indolent 


character of the Viennese dialect, 


It is curious enough that Leipsic and Vienna—the 


North and the South—exhibit the same linguistical peculiaritiesin Germany that Ahere 


deen and Kelso do in Scotland. 
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minous work; I was accordingly ob- 
liged to return and ask for the whole 
work again. ‘Jo! worum nit gor!’ 
(Yes! and why not?) was the ready 
reply ; or, ‘ Will you rather take me 
to the shelf where the book’ lies?’ 
‘ Jo! worum nit gor!’ again, and so 
on; you will never get an angry 
answer. In Berlin, or Dresden, they 
would have] said tartly, ‘ Er lauben 
sie, das is gegen unsere gesetze.’ 
¢ With your permission, sir, that is 
contrary to our regulations.’ For six 
months continuously, a perfect stran- 
ger, I made the most liberal use of his 
Majesty’s books; and my friend, ‘Jo/ 
worum nit gor! always treated me 
with the same complaisance. A 
Frenchman is externally more polite 
—to use a word valued in these times 
fully at its worth; but as his polite- 
ness is based, not, like the Austrian’s, 
on thorough good-nature, but on na- 
tional vanity, which continually makes 
him mirror his own actions before an 
imagined admiring world, it is for the 
most part vor et preterea nihil ; and 
the more polite a Frenchman is, the 
more likely is he to be a chevalier 
d@’industrie. A Viennese, again, I 
believe to be radically incapable of 


doing or saying an ungentlemanly ‘ 


thing ; at least, I never met with any 
thing that I could properly call rude ; 
unless, indeed, you will choose to 
think it very uncivilized in a poultry- 
wife, when she flings in the face of a 
chary madam, ‘ Legt d’aaar selber, 
wenns engs’ z’ theuer sind!’ Lay the 
eggs yourself, if mine are too dear for 
ou!” 

In Vienna, if there be a riot act, 
it is certainly never read ; witness the 
following :— 

** No where are the public places so 
little infested by brawls and bickerings 
asin Vienna. No noises and no blows ; 
for here the people are submissive, 
and the subordination is perfect. By 
ten o’clock of an evening every thing 
is as still as a mouse. They never 
break their jaws or their heads about 
politics. If you wish to know the 
meaning of the word politiquer (kan- 


[ Oct. 


negiessern) go to London, Hamburgh, 
or Berlin,* there you may talk your- 
self tosatiety. But not only are there 
few politicians in Austria; in no 
country are there so few criminals of 


any kind. Before an Austrian magis-. 


trate I never was; but one evening, 
standing before the principal police 
house, having nothing better to do, I 
was humming to myself mechanically 
a tralira, which, in a less orderly capi- 
tal, would scarcely have been heard ; 
suddenly there popped out a head 
magnificently frizzed, and a broad 
vituperation came on my ears—* Wos 
mochts vor excessen?? Who makes 
disturbance here?’ If now, instead 
of humming a tune, I had only politi- 
cized! Verily, a most decent and 
orderly government. 

*¢ But the Austrian is not indifferent 
to the weal of his own fatherland any 
more than the Briton. He is a true 
patriot, The distinction is, that he 
never allows himself, or rather it never 
enters his head, to make a judgment 


on matters of internal administration; . 


because, with him, it is always a pos- 
tulate that the government does every 
thing for the best. How happy! 
Never did Austrian affairs look worse 
than in the late wars with France; 
but, instead of reasoning about the 
matter, and blaming, perhaps, right 
and left, as would have been the case 
in other countries, the Viennese only 
pitied the sad case of their dear Francis, 
pitied his ministers, pitied the soldiers, 
who, despite of their undoubted patri- 
otism, were so wofully beaten. Hard 
words they had for none except the 
German princes, who had so shame- 
fully deserted their Koaser in his need. 
Put an Austrian out of temper for 


more than three days, and you may 


poison the whole Atlantic with a drop 
of prussic acid. His merry blood 
flows cheerfully on. If it was rain 
yesterday, that is the very reason why 
it should be sunshine to-day. Hecan 
always solace himself with a delicate 
slice from the loin, and a glass of 
genuine Rattelsdorfer. Hecangotosee 
Punch, (Casperli,) or with dear little 





, But the Berlin talk about politics is mere talk. A friend of ours, who was in 
Berlin in 1832, when the celebrated decrees of the Diet were published, told us that he 
found the worthy Berlinese in a coffee-house reading article after article aloud, and 


commenting on each clause with a laugh ! 


**T would rather they had not read at all, 


or held their tongues for fear of spies, as in Austria,” said our friend, who is a stanch 
constitutionalist, ‘From a man who laughs at things so serious, no good is to he exe 


pected,” 
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Nanny to the Prater, or to the fire- 
works, or to the Leopoldstadt theatre, 
to hear his own jokes repeated; and 
he is always ready, if it must be, to 
take five for an even number, and 
paper for gold.” 


Our pleasant bachelor alludes here © 


to the state of the finances in Austria, 
and to the difference between silver 
and paper florins, which the reader, 
when he comes to settle his accounts 
with the Bohemian landladies, will (like 
Mr Turnbull) find to be something 
considerable. But this is a delicate 
subject ; “‘ the weak side of Austria,” 
as Professor Bulau says. We shall 
let it pass till the government or some 
unexpected press of events shall bring 
it fairly before the public. Meanwhile, 
we may bear in mind that Austria in 
the late war fought again and again, 
not only for herself, but for Germany 
and Prussia. They who preach of 
Dennewitz and the Katzbach, ought 
to recollect also Aspern and Wagram, 
which were less successful in the issue, 
but infinitely more noble in the at- 
tempt. Whatever may have been the 
cause of the embarrassment of the 
Austrian finances, Herr Weber, who 
was a lawyer, does not scruple to 
attribute the happiness of its people 
to two causes—to the excellence of 
the Austrian legislation, and the 
abundance of the country in rich 
sources of national wealth. The fol- 
lowing passage touches on the finances, 
and also on another interesting subject 
—Hungary : 

“ The legislation of Austria, and 
even the administration, deserve to be 
studied, (how few have done that?) 
and then some large talkers might 
learn that the Prussian dandrecht is not 
the compendium of all possible wis- 
dom. The state, indeed, has suffered 
much from the long exhausting wars, 
and has debts ; but the nation is sub- 
stantially wealthy, and with it the 
state. This wealth springs from the 
surest of all sources, the rich native 
soil, and the ennobling of the native 
products by internal industry; and 
countless fields of industry that might 
be cultivated, for very luxuriance of 
other parts, literally lie fallow, or 
sleep, an untouched treasury. Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Austria Proper, Italy, 
are well peopled : the barren ridges 
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of the Alps cannot support a great po- 
pulation; but fertile Hungary might 
well support double its present popu- 
lation ;* Transylvania, Sclavonia, Cro- 
atia, Dalmatia, all more than double, 
even with our present very imperféct - 
agricultural machinery. These lands, 
indeed—which might be the brightest 
gems in the crown of Austria—lie, 
like Gallicia, in a state of comparative 
barbarism. Time must be allowed to 
work here; the government is not to 
be blamed for all this apparent ne- 
glect : it does what it can; but that is 
not much in many regions; as for in- 
stance in Hungary, where 200,000 
nobles, in opposition to all improve- 
ment, are continually ready to appeal 
to pacta conventa and statufa, where 
the aristocracy and the clergy assume 
to themselves the title of people, while 
the people proper—the populus of mil- 
lions, designated even in the chancery 
phrase as mere ‘ misera plebs contri- 
buens’—are not much better than the 
vilest villains of the middle ages |” 
We have purposely quoted this pas- 
sage from Weber, because it brings 
prominently before our view what has 
been a main feature in the internal 
policy of Austria, for the last seventy 
or eighty years; viz., the elevation of 
the peasant class, and the depression of 
the nobility ; a matter that requires to 
be looked at from more sides than one, 
before its bearings can be fully under- 
stood. It is natural enough here to 
look upon this as a natural working 
of the wise paternal system, which 
we have noticed above as so charac- 
teristic of Austria. Mr Weber, and also 
Mr Turnbull, seems inclined to look 
upon the matter in this light, much to 
the credit of the government, no doubt ; 
but the provincial nobility, Bohemian 
and Hungarian, are thus represented 
as a body of petty, selfish, and merce- 
nary little tyrants, while the crown 
stands forward clad with all the noblest 
attributes of Christian heroism. We 
must beware of this one-sidedness. It 
is perfectly true that from the rebel- 
lion of the Bohemian peasants in 
1773, under Maria Thersea, to the 
Hungarian diet of 1832-6, under 
Francis and Ferdinand, and the late 
Diet in 1840, the various changes in 
the provincial laws for effecting the 
emancipation of the serf-population, 





* Mr Turnbull (ii. 7,) gives the population of Hungary, according to the census of 
1824, as 11,404,350 souls; the population of the whole monarchy being 35,000,000. 
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have been made by virtue of proposi- 
tions emanating from the Crown ; but 
the principle which operates here is 
not mainly or exclusively the fostering 
principle of paternity for which Aus- 
tria has been so justly lauded ; but it 
is rather the very vulgar principle of 
centralization and levelling to be found 
in Russia, in Prussia, in Republican 
and Imperial France, as much as in 
Austria. It is-one of those less noble, 
mainly selfish principles, out of which, 
by setting the one against the other, 
in a particular stage of social develop- 
meut, Providence often produces an 
immense quantity of good. So when 
peonie are crowding into the theatre 

y the pit door on a benefit night, 
a strong man, planting himself on 
the proper place, and keeping his 
ground by a determined show of 
elbow, saves perchance some score 
of weaklings from a fatal squeeze. 
The Emperor of Austria finds him- 
self planted by Providence between 
the people and nobility, the nobility 
being the stronger: against these, 
therefore, in the first place, he elbows 
Steadily ; the nobility recede, natur- 
ally enough, inch by inch only, grum- 
bling a little perhaps, but not viciously, 
after the Austrian fashion, not stab- 
bing, as they do in Russia, or poison- 
ing, as they did in Italy; as room is 
made, the peasants rise out of serfage 
into a sort of honourable vassalage ; 
out of vassalage into free proprietor- 
ship and farming ; what the Emperor 
wants all the while is equilibrium of 
the opposing powers, that he may 
stand steady between them ; but it is 
an equilibrium of all classes, far be- 
low, and unconditionally in subordina- 
tion to himself. By crushing the no- 
bility, the chancery at Vienna not 
only emancipates the peasant, but it 
renders itself omnipotent. It is not, 
in this case, that being free to use the 
iron rod of the hard taskmaster, the 
Kaiser prefers to use the tender admo- 
nition, and gentle castigation of the 
parent, but that being utterly destitute 
of all native authority, he steps in as 
a merciful father in behalf of the mis- 
era plebs contribuens, and walks out as 
an absolute master. Bunt, are these 
Hungarian mandarins blameless in 
allowing themselves to be thus fore- 
stalled in exercising one of the main 
charities of advancing civilisation ? 
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Assuredly not. Zhey ought to have 
emancipated the peasants; and thus 
they might have had a perfect joy in 
their own good deeds. As it is, how- 
ever, we cannot say that they have 
been altogether unpatriotic; while 
they stood aloof, culpably, we must 
say, from the benevolent schemes of the 
Government to wipe out the brand of 
villanage from the mass of the popu- 
lation, they made bold front against 
those other manifestations of the le- 
velling system of centralization, which 
had no other aim than to denationalize 
the different members of the Empire, 
and reduce Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Croatia into one monotonous unifor- 
mity of constrained Germanism. No- 
thing is more natural than that the 
metropolitan power which sways ab- 
solutely at Vienna, should strive by 
every possible means to Germanize 
the independent functions of the Scla- 
vonic race in the provinces. But the 
attempt is vain. The chess-board 
uniformity of social existence at which 
centralizing despotism jaims, is con< 
trary to nature, as Madame de Staél 
told Napoleon. Jt was never intended 
by Providence that the world should 
be quakerized into one great Frencu 
empire; and even Robert Owen's 
new moral world, when it shall be- 
come triumphant, is not likely to make 
all mountains and valleys exactly of 
the same level, plane down universal 
creation into a Westphalian flat, and 
metamorphose the irregular grandeur 
of nature’s Alps into a methodical cir- 
cumvallation of Dutch dikes. So 
Hungary can never be German; the 
native nobility deserve all praise for 
asserting and maintaining their na- 
tionality against the encroachments of 
the crown; the Magyar damsels are 
right to wear tricolor ribands flaunt« 
ing proudly, even between Metter- 
nich and the sun; and every true 
Hungarian ought to rejoice in speak- 
ing his mother-tongue publicly, though 
Latin may be esteemed more ortho- 
dox by the Jesuits, and German be a 
more hopeful medium of request for 
obtaining admission into the most wor- 
shipful knighthood of the Golden 
Fleece at Vienna. 

The reader will excuse these hasty 
remarks on Hungary. The subject 
is fruitful, and would require a sepa- 
rate chapter.*’ It will be clear enough, 








* English writers on Austria are apt to look with a yery unfavourable eye on Hun- 
sary, treating with perfect ridicule the Hungarian pretensions to kinship with free- 
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however, from what we have shortly 
said in reference to this matter, as 
well as from the general tone of 
our remarks, that we are far from 
thinking the paternal system in all 
respects a perfect one— much less, 
with certain recent panegyrists, are 
we ready to throw away trial by 
jury, freedom of the press, yearly 
exercise of tongue-fence—as Carlyle 
calls it—in the general assembly of 
national palaver, and many other 
nameless British privileges in which 
we rejoice, for a fat Styrian capon, a 
delicate Bohemian pheasant, or a flask 
of genuine tokay, enjoyed daily with- 
out the fear, even in the most remote 
possibility, of a mob, a revolution, or 
an agrarian law, to disturb the quiet 
process of healthy digestion. The fact 
of the matter is, that with all the praise 
we have been able and willing to be- 
stow on it, there is a radical error at 
the bottom of the whole Austrian sys- 
tem, that prevents it, like other mor- 
tal things, from being as good as it 
might be, or may be fancied to be. 
The paternal system in the juices of 
the Viennese character, produces only 
a sweet, soft, unctuous chyle ; where- 
as, bile also is necessary, as physiology 
teaches ; bile, in itself a bitter and most 
unpleasant thing, but without which, as 
Napoleon who knew well has told us, 
great battles cannot be gained. The 
Austrian character wants freedom and 
independence, and, with that, self- 
esteem, and a just pride, boldness, en- 
terprise, manliness. Nay, there is a 
more woful want still—there is a lack 
of intellect. *‘ BRAUCHEN, HALT, KEIN 
GESCHEIDT LEUT,”’ is a famous saying 
of the late Emperor, ‘* We want no 
CLEVER people :”—and though, when 
he used this expression, he was per- 
haps only delicately satirizing that 
forward thing called * genius,’ which 
protrudes itself impertinently every 


“where in these latter times, there is no 


doubt a literal honest German truth 
also in the matter. An absoluie mo- 
narch requires, indeed, a clever minis- 
ter—a Metternich—but a clever peo- 
ple generally, or clever subordinate 
employés, may be dispensed with: say, 
rather, may often prove embarrassing. 
Here then lies the weak point of the 
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paternal system, as developed in Aus- 
tria. The children are happy children, 
and the boys are happy boys ; but they 
are not, cannot, under the postulate, 
be men: and that which marks mane 
hood, the eagle-sway of godlike intel- 
lect, is, by universal testimony, defi- 
cient in them. Menzel says, in his 
preface, with much kindness, that they 
are “ Ein kerngesundes und liebens 
wirdiges Volk” —a loveable and 
thoroughly-healthy people ; but aman 
may be healthy in his way, with- 
out being strong, and strong without 
being great. Herr Weber, also, whom 
we have seen to be such a cordial 
amateur of things in Vienna, never 
attempts to conceal this deficiency. 
Mr Turnbull, too, though he expresses 
himself in a more dignified, decent, 
and courtly way, comes substantially 
to the same conclusion. Let us look 
at this side of the picture a little more 
in detail. Herr Weber is very plea<« 
sant on the Austrian love of good eat- 
ing, and does not scruple to ascribe to 
this excessive culture of the animal, 
that slowness of motion which made 
such a famous figure in the late wars. 

‘“*The Austrians have long been 
famous for good eating. They used to 
eat literally as if they considered it a 
duty of the subjects of the empire, to 
prove that, like their own eagle, they 
were double, Perhaps they are a little 
more temperate now ; but habits of that 
kind are not so easily unlearned. Co- 
gito, ergo sum, said Descartes. I re- 
spect the wisdom of the philosopher ; 
but to me it appears more natural to 
say—L£do, ergo sum—er isst, also ist er 
auch,—whatever eats is. Eating was 
certainly, we may argue metaphysi- 
cally in the manner of Locke, one of 
our earliest ideas. Esse, to be, is the 
most abstract of verbs; and was, no 
doubt, merely an enlargement of the 
original Ess, to eat. Nay, eyen in 
religion we see this idea prominent ; 
offerings with the ancient heathens 
were properly eatings: they offered 
the flesh to the gods as a real feast— 
the best part, as Homer tells us, the 
thighs, and covered with fat tog, to 
make them sayoury. 


—xare 0s xnoen exarvfar 





dom and with the British constitution. 


They ought to bear in mind, that ina certain 


stage of social development the nobility are the people—at least the only natural 


representatives of national independenee, 


To whom do we owe Magna Charta? 
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« But we pay taxes for all enjoy 
ments in this world; no wonder 
therefore, that the Austrian, like 
other great eaters, became indolent 
and heavy in his motions, and acquired 
a character for taking things easily, 
both. in the cabinet and the field, 
which history will not soon allow to 
fall into oblivion. The ostrich is the 
largest of birds, with a stomach that 
devours iron; but it has very worth- 
less wings, or, properly speaking, none 
at all. Charles lost the Spanish suc. 
cession by indecision in the Cabinet ; 
and many victories have been lost 
while the Austrians were deliberating 
over their dinners, as the ancient Ger- 
mans did over their drink. 

‘ Langsam voran—langsam voran ! 

Damit die Landwehr halt. folgen 
kann !’* 

«¢ ¢ Would you perfectly understand,’ 
said the Count Windisch-Griatz to an 
engineer in the time of Maria The« 
resa, ‘ the great deliberation with 
which we set about all our affairs, get 
from some man in authority a promise 
to pay—fifty strokes, and I bet you 
a louis d’or you will have to wait a 
quarter o’ year before you get pay- 
ment.’ In Joseph’s day, things were 
managed differently. Joseph was 
Frederick in all things; and had he 
lived two decades earlier, Silesia had 
never been Prussian. Daun, his Fabius 
Maximus, he would certainly have 
brought into more expert exercise ; 
and as for the numberless Fabii of the 
Aulic Council of the empire—with 
_ them, in the latter part of his reign, 
Joseph positively refused to have any 
thing to do. Of a truth, only at 
Vienna do people practically under. 
stand what the philosophical phrase 
Vis INERTIZ means; though they 
might have learned, from Kaiser 
Albert II.’s motto long ago—* Ge. 
schwind gewinnt’—that dispatch is the 
soul of business. For myself, I never 
can forget a worthy Viennese whom 
I met early one morning in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Linien. He greeted 
me with a guten morgen so kind and 
friendly as only a Viennese can give ; 
and this encouraged me to catechise 
him a little in detail about my plan of 
operations for the day, which was, to 
ramble over the neighbouring hills till 
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evening—losing my dinner of course 
—with only a dry biscuit and a bit of 
cheese in my pocket. My easy friend 
could not understand the pleasure of 
such peregrination. He laughed 
heartily, holding his sides—‘ Dos ist 
holter a rechte Teufels commotion! 
That is a devil of a commotion, in- 
deed ! ’—God bless thee, thou genuine 
son of the good old Kaiser, (Koasrr, 
I ought to say, dwelling with the 
true Viennese breadth of complacency 
on the word,) and may angels carry 
him and thee gently to heaven in a 
litter !” 

The following passage on the Aus 
trian army, however fairly it begins, 


* ends in the same strain :— 


** The Austrian army, which con- 
sumes almost the fourth part of the 
yearly income, numbers 300,000 
men; and with the militia, (/and- 
wehr,) and the Hungarian insurrec- 
tion, can, in time of need, be increased 
to 600,000. ’Tis a noble army— 
What men are these grenadiers! On- 
ly the French Guards of Napoleon 
stood higher. The cavalry and ar- 
tillery are excellent; and a main ad- 
vantage they have in the number of 
light troops, which once and again 
brought Frederick to perfect despair : 
they cut off the supplies of the enemy ; 
cover the retreat of the main army 
in the case of a defeat, and in the 
case of victory harass the enemy. . It 
is strange that, with these admirable 
light troops, the wars of the revolu- 
tion can boast so very few success- 
ful surprises on the part of the Aus- 
trians; whereas, in the wars with 
the Prussians, history records more 
than one brilliant sortie of this kind. 
No army in the world has better 
built, more robust, more valiant, and 
better conditioned men than the Aus- 
trians. What bodies, set against the 
French or the Prussians! And yet 
they were obliged to knock under to 
both ; for not the sBopy, but the 
sou strikes the blow in which lives 
victory. They read Greek in Aus- 
trian universities also, I believe; and 
they might have learnt from Plato, 
in the Alcibiades, that the soul only 
is the man, the body a mere instru- 
ment.” 

And, in the following passage, our 





* Easy, my lads, fairly and fine! 
That the Landwehr may have time to join 
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pleasant old bachelor almost reaches 
the sublime of indignancy :— 

«* Blessed God! what a country 
might this Austria be, and become, 
could it only shake itself triumphantly 
out of the old world of feudalism, 
reconcile itself with the spirit of the 
age, that acknowledges no more the 
exclusive privileges of nobility and 
clergy, but the good of the nation ; 
and, above all, learn to bring out 
a thing that lies as yet sleeping, the 
MORAL POWER of its noble state! 
With genius and enterprise, the spirit 
of a Joseph at the head of every de- 
partment, Austria were the prime state 
in Europe!—Was Madame de Staél 
so much in the wrong, when she wrote 
—‘les bases de ledifice social sont 
bonnes et respectables, mais il y manque 
UNE FAITE et des COLONNES, pour que 
la GLorre et le GENIE puissent y avoir 
un temple?’ 

« Johannes Von Miiller, like many 
other strangers, was treated in Vien- 
na, not exactly according to his taste. 
His history of Switzerland lay near 
his heart ; but that they would not al- 
low him to print there ; and the situa- 
tion of first librarian, to which, above 
all men, he had a legitimate claim, he 
could not obtain because of Catholi- 
cism. He went accordingly to Berlin; 
but it was not without a pang that he 
left the good city of the Kaiser— 
* les Autrichiens sont bons, 1L ¥ A DE L’ 
ETOFFE, i/ y a quelque chose du cordial, 
c'est une belle monarchie!’ said he. 
Right, every thing here is full of 
life, merriment, and heart’s content ; 
and if the stranger sometimes feels 
dull here, and sooner than he might 
expect, there is only one cause of this 
—viz. that, if not in the highest, yet 
certainly in the middle class of society, 
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there is too much sprrirvat pEAD- 
ness. I cannot give it a gentler name. 
Into the head of no mortal man could 
it ever enter to prefer Berlin to Vien- 
na, were it not these same spiritual 
chains that pinched Miller. When 
will they learn to look upon books as 
something better than mere fashion- 
able furniture; and when will they 
boast a nobler philosophy than that 
Eudemonism, whose first proposition 
is * Losst’s gehen wie’s geht!’ (let 
things go as they are going !)—and 
the second—‘ Aber wer hitte das ge- 
dachit?’—(but who could have fan- 
cied that ?)” 

With this every true British man 
will agree cordially. We now see 
where we are clearly. The Austrians 
have attained in social life neither to 
the strength of Michael Angelo, nor 
to the divine beauty of Raphael, but 
merely to the material mellowness 
and fleshly lusciousness of Titian. The 
goddess that sits on the Danube is 
neither a Juno nor a Pallas, but only 
a Venus. More than this, indeed, we 
scarcely think the system of political 
and ecclesiastical paternity can, even 
under the most favourable auspices, 
effect. It does not appear that the 
Roman Catholic religion, whose spirit 
is dominant in Vienna,* views with 
any particular jealousy the healthy 
developmentof the fleshly functions, or 
mere animal, of the laity ; but it does 
appear, and belongs indeed essentially 
to the idea of a clerical caste on which 
Romanism is based, that the free de- 
velopment of mind is viewed with an 
excess of jealousy, sufficient, even 
without calling into account the sys« 
tem of centralization in civil things, 
to account for the intellectual deficien- 
ey of the Viennese. No doubt, like the 





* Our sixth proposition (p: 489,) we drew up with special reference to the late per- 





secution of the Protestants in Tyrol, as an evidence of the essentially exclusive spirit 
of the dominant religion in Austria. That Joseph, for the sake of justice, and Francis, 
for the sake of peace, wished to avoid such collisions of religious feeling by a perfect 
system of toleration on paper, does not alter the fact as to what the real spirit of the 
Romish religion is in Vienna. Mr Turnbull (ii. p. 113) is strangely sceptical about this 
matter. Is the famous Saltzburg emigration (1731) of such an ancient date, that he 
should be disinclined to believe the existence of the same spirit, in the same ‘quarter, 
anno 1840? The men who rule in Innspruck and Vienna are wise in their genera- 
tion. ‘* A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” Protestantism in the Zillerthal 
—let men prate of Austrian toleration as they please—would have been just as incon- 


-sistent with the whole spirit of the Government, as the freedom of the press in Vienna. 


As a seteoff, however, against this escapade of the old Adam in Austria, we are bound 
in duty to mention the old Lutheran affair in Protestant Prussia. ‘* Whoso is with- 
out sin amongst you—” &c. 
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Prussians, the Austrians boast a supe- 
rior school-organization ; but the human 
plant does not grow naturally in those 
schools; every rule of teaching is an- 
xiously prescribed, and every motion of 
the growing energies is curiously con- 
strained. ‘The confessor and the cen- 
sor, and the commissary of police, 
watch over every genial irregularity, 
till the fair muscularity of nature, in 
the estimation of these good people, 
becomes an enormity, and the starry 
shootings of genius are looked upon as 
fearful comet-wanderings, presaging 
desolation. The Austrian education 
is practical, mechanical, utilitarian, in 
the highest degree: a certain dexterity 


of the fingers, so far as their easy ani- - 


mal good-nature allows them to be 
dexterous, they doubtless acquire ; but 
that undefinable something which is 
most godlike in man, that which makes 
Shakspeare, Dante, and Milton great; 
that which, though no education can 
give it, a jealous system of priestly and 
bureaucratic supervision can certainly 
suppress, they must be content to re- 
main without. On this subject we 
may hear Mr Turnbull :— 

* On the intellectual faculties the 
effect of the whole system of edu- 
cation must necessarily be of an 
equalizing, not an exciting character. 
In proscribing the wild vagaries, so 
often encouraged in other states, it 
may tend not unfrequently to cramp 
the force of genius into a sort of stunt- 
ed uniformity ; but this is not inconsis- 
tent with the genius of a philosophy 
which aims at training the child for 
contentment in the path of life, where- 
ever Providence has placed it; and 
represses all that may tend to disturb, 
even by the force of intellectual energies, 
that general tranquillity, which it con- 
ceives to form the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number.” 

And then he describes admirably 
the national character as formed by 
this system :— 

«* When the mere wants of nature 
are supplied, no people on earth are 
so happy in themselves as the Austrians. 
No people are more attached to their 
existing institutions—more mild and 
kindly in their dispositions towards 
others—more free from bad and ma- 
lignant passions. Patient, docile, and 
obedient, they are faithful subjects, 
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soldiers, and servants. Tranquil and 
enjoying, they are benevolent supe- 
riors, landlords, and masters, Simple- 
minded in the belief of their own reli- 
gion, whatever it be, and preserved by 
the strong hand of government from 
ever hearing controversial discussion, 
they are tolerant and INDIFFERENT as to 
the creeds of others, Well-instructed 
in practical science, they are excellent 
military and civil engineers and arti- 
ficers, mechanicians, and manufac. 
turers. On the other hand, without 
being indolent they are carekss and 
unenergetic in their general pursuits— 
regardless of the value of time—and 
without that ambition to excel which 
brings enterprise to perfection. Their 
classical acquirements, even at their 
principal universities, are rarely ade- 
quate to render them able critics, or 
profound scholars, Their easiness of 
temper produces, in certain respects, a 
somewhat lax and indulgent morality ; 
and, in point of daring original genius, 
it is rare to see a work of literature 
art, or science, proceed from an Aus- 
trian,” * 

So much forthe dark side of the pic- 
ture ; but let us * not be high-minded, 
but fear.” God gave us freedom, as 
he gave to certain trouts, by the agency’ 
of a benevolent individual, who let 
them out of my lady’s private pond 
into a large mill-dam; but there were 
pikes in the mill-dam that were not 
in the pond. In this free country 
there walks abroad a monster not seen 
in Austria, called party spirit. It is 
naught, it is naught, says the left 
hand to the right, because I did it 
not. “ All that the subjects of a consti- 
tutional monarch ask, is permission to 
utter periodical expressions of con- 
tempt towards him and his office,” said 
a Viennese philosopher to Mrs Trol~ 
lope. Not so. Our bickerings in 
this free country are not with the mo- 
narch, but with one another; and as 
we are always battling, we can never 
see any thing calmly and clearly as it 
is, but always in reference to the pre- 
sent weal and the present advantage. 
It is the nature of soldiers; they can- 
not stop to measure how far the bayonet 
goes in, when they are on the charge. 
We write newspapers, tormenting, 
calumniating, anathematizing one an- 
other daily—the Viennese sing songs. 





* Turnbull's Austria, vol. ii. 153-5. 
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Perhaps you feel inelined to prefer 
this. Very natural. It is pleasant 
for an easy man to lie down on a pil- 
low ; but remember that war, as Mr 
Alison somewhere says, is the condi- 
tion of existence; our state under the 
moon is a state militant. We must 
endure hardness, like good soldiers, 
in a political as well as a religious 
sense, This must be our consola- 
tion. In despotic countries, as in Aus- 
tria, where there are no popular 
energies, it is a cheap praise to say, 
that you have made a_ peaceful 
people. Troperly speaking, it is not 
that much lauded Austrian peace and 
tranquillity after which the world is 
striving ; it is the balance of power 
and the harmony of opposite functions 
that society, through much trouble 
and tribulation, would attain. We 
cannot rest in a forced peace; we 
cannot submit to a mechanical tran- 
quillity ; we cannot snatch premature 
civilisation from a withholding Provi- 
dence ; our pieced mosaic never can 
be a living organization, Neverthe- 
less, these people in Vienna, though 
centralization and Popery will never 
manufacture manhood, are a good 
people, and we can afford to love them 
perfectly, ‘ Les Autrichiens sont bons, 
et il y a de letoffe, c'est quelque chose de 
CORDIAL, c'est UNE BELLE MONARCHIE! 
Ja wohl, mein Herr!’ Without a 
doubt it is a beautiful monarchy !— 
And as for pesrotism—that ugly word 
—how many centuries have elapsed 
since England had her Henry VIII. 
making and unmaking creeds as gal- 
lantly as any Joseph? Constitutions 
are not built, though as we have all 
seen they may be overturned, in a 
day. There is, undoubtedly, much in 
Austria that a mind trained under the 
popular institutions of Great Britain 
would wish to see altered. As Protes- 
tants and limited-monarchy men, we 
are compelled to think—somewhat 
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narrowly, perhaps—that under their 
present system of combined spiritual 
and civil absolutism, the Austrians can 
never arrive at the perfect estate of 
social manhood ; but this system, like 
every living thing in the world, is not 
a thing stereotyped. Unless it be al- 
ready crumbling into dissolution, it is 
capable of improvement and enlarge- 
ment in thousandfold ways; nay, its 
very tenure of existence is a calm, 
silent expansion and enlargement, ac- 
cording to laws which, in their full 
extent, God only can measure. Our 
representative constitution in Britain 
wasagrowth. There is no people in 
the world whose development, in this 
respect, has been more similar to our 
own than the Austrian. In that coun- 
try, we find all the elements in full 
vigour out of which our own consti- 
tution has grown— King, Lords, Com- 
mons, and Clergy. There have been 
no Prussian military levellings, no 
French volcanic outbreakings there. 
Perhaps they are on the same road 
with ourselves, travelling only more 
slowly, and making less noise ;—chil- 
dren of the same father but of dif- 
ferent ages. Be itso. We hate to be 
critical. If the Austrians have not 
produced a sublime Dante, or a strong 
Shakspeare, they are also free from 
the brilliant negations of a Voltaire, 
and the grand peevishness of a Byron. 
Their brain certainly is not of the 
surging, billowy, onward nature— 
this is the worst that can be said of 
them ; but a man’s happiness does not 
consist in the multitude of books 
which he has written: it is not the 
head, but the heart, which makes the 
man. The Austrians are too good- 
natured, take things too easily; but 
there is stuff” in them, and they are 
healthy at the core. We may apply 
to them what Burke said of Fox— 
* Verily, they are a people made to 
be loved.” 
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PROTEUS, THE POLITICIAN. 


*¢ And this is law, I will maintain, 
Until my dying day, sir, 
That whatsoever king shall reign, 
I'll still be vicar of Bray, sir.”—Old Song, 


*© What is patriotism, most excellent Pantagruel ? 


** The love of our country, say the pbilosophers. 


«« The philosophers were thrice-distilled fools, herbs gathered from the weedy gardens of Egyptian 
cloisters and the Platonic Academe, and exposed to a white heat of moonshine ; thence all of them is 
vapourish and cold, like the dew of nightshade. The true patriotism is, to serve one’s country; and 
how is that to be done but by first serving one’s-self ? most profound Pantagruel. 


** Lagree, ‘ conceditur.’ 


Thy words are worthy of the cedar presses of Dionysius the Elder. 


«** Non amplius argumento utar.’ ‘The courtier is the best patriot, because, whoever may rule, he 


is ready to be paid. 


* Of a verity so it is, Doctissime. Whoever is cook, he will be turnspit.—Bruen—Ainsi soit ila 


In secula.’’*—RABELAIS, 


Come you who'd learn the states- 
man’s trade, 
And listen to my tale, sir ; 
I'll show you how a fortune’s made, 
Without the risk of jail, sir ; 
Alike in sunshine and in rain, 
I'll teach you to make hay, sir. 
Get on, with neither heart nor brain, 
And never miss quarter-day, sir. 


Cuorvus. 
And this is sense, I will maintain— 
Until I'm on halfpay, sir, 
I'll wear, whoever gilds, the chain, 
And never miss quarter-day, sir. 


When first, a clown, I tried the town, 
I play’d, of course, the Tory, 

For Pitt was up, and Fox was down, 
And England in her glory. 

I curl’d my locks, I laugh’d at Fox, 
Swore Grey was but his lees, sir ; 

Call'd every Whig a fool and prig, 
And got my bread and cheese, sir. 


Cuorus. 
And this is sense, I will maintain, &c. 


But Death, that strikes the man of 
might, 
And leaves the mean behind, sir, 
Took Pitt, and left, in England’s spite, 
The blind to lead the blind, sir. 
So, since stocks were up with Fox, 
(As honest as his sire, sir,) 
I saw newlight, found black was white, 
And follow’d him through the mire, 
sir. 


Cuorvs. 
And this is sense, I will maintain, &c. 


Then foggy Grenville, for a week 
Took up old Charley’s dice, sir: 
I got my livery and my steak, 
A patriot’s honest price, sir. 


But Perceval took up the box, 
And threw the lucky Main, sir: 

I ratted back, found white was black, 
And Tory turn’d again, sir. 


Cnorvs. 
And this is sense, I will maintain, &c. 


To Perceval I stoutly clung 
Till ended his career, sir, 
For which old Bellingham was hung.’ 
My conscience then grew clear, sir ; 
I play’d court fool for Liverpool, 
I fetch'd and carried news, sir ; 
From year to year I bore his sneer, 
And would have wiped his shoes, 
sir. , 


Cuorvs. 
And this is sense, I will maintain, &c. 


Then Canning, pledged the state to 
save, 
Came in ’twixt Whig and Tory, 
Unrivall’d at a pun or stave, 
Speech, epigram, or story ; 
But just as fit to follow Pitt, 
As squibs to light the sun, sir. 
To stick to place is no disgrace, 
So I kept sticking on, sir. 


Cuorus. 
And this is sense, I will maintain, &c. 


Then out went Canning’s sparkling 
lamp, . 

And Goderich came, the placid ; 

The first the meteor of the swamp, 
The next a neutral-acid. . 

I changed my cloth, and, nothing loth 
Fell back upon the Whig, sir. 

A wise man likes his supper hot, 
The rest’s not worth a fig, sir. 


Cuorvs. 
And this is sense, I will maintain, &c. 
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Then Lansdowne came, that son of The nation’s pride, the church’s guide, 
fame, True pillar of the throne, sir ; 


Once puff’d to rival Pitt, sir ; 
Thus learned pigs wear judge's wigs, 
And monkeys show their wit, sir. 


Thus Brummagem makes London 


knives, 
And Liverpool cigars, sir ; 
And every village stroller strives 
To rank with Drury’s stars, sir. 


Cuorvs. 
And this is sense, I will maintain, &c. 


Then Wellington, the Mighty, reign’d 
And I was his recruit, sir ; 

I felt my conscience unrestrain’d, 
And kiss’d his Tory boot, sir. 

The Papist bill, his sovereign will 
Commanded to be law, sir ; 

Twas all thesame, from whom it came, 
His Highness, or Jack Straw, sir. 


Cuorus. 
And this is sense, I will maintain, &c. 


But every dog will have his day, 
The Whigs once more slipt in, sir, 
High times for granite-visaged Grey, 
And all his kith and kin, sir! 
My conscience whisper’'d—* Cut his 
Grace, 
And serve your country still, sir.” 
I kept its counsel, and my place, 
And swallow’d Lord John’s pill, 
sir. 


Cuorvs. 
And this is sense, I will maintain, &c. 


Next Melbourne came, the ladies’ 
flame, 
A man to * courts” well known, 
sir ; 


Who guards our isles with smirks 
and smiles, 
And laughs at troops and ships, 
sir, 
But makes reports on Windsor sports, 
And chamber-women’s slips, sir. 


Cuorus. 
And this is sense, I will maintain, &c: 


Then Chartism roar’d from north to 
south, 
And Whigs, for once, were mute, 
sir, 
And Melbourne, unsuspecting youth, 
Lent Owen his court-suit, sir. 
I ogled then “ Mackenzie” Hume, 
My conscience was new skinn’d, 
sir; 
In Rome we do like those in Rome, 
And none can live on wind, sir. 


Cuorvs. 
And this is sense, I will maintain, &c. 


And now I stand, like Talleyrand, 
Of every quack the drum, sir, 
Thro’ time and space I'll keep my 
place, 
And worship all that come, sir, 
Peel, Jack the Painter, Wellington, 
Wat Tyler, or old Grey, sir, 
My rule—** Take care of Number 
One, 
And never miss quarter-day,” sir. 


Cuorvs. 
And this is sense, I will maintain— 
To gather place and pay; sir, 
To labour, live, and die for gain, 
And never miss quarter-day, sir. 


ARETINOs 
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READER, you are beginning to sus- 
pect us. ‘ How long do we purpose 
to detain people ?”’ For any thing that 
appears, we may be designing to write 
on to the twentieth century ; for twice 
thirty years. ‘* And whither are we 
going?” Towards what object ? which 
is as urgent a quere as how far. Per- 
haps we may be leading you into trea- 
son ; or (which indeed is pretty much 
the same thing) we may be paving the 
way to‘ Repeal.” You feel symptoms 
of doubt and restiveness; and, like 
Hamlet with his father’s ghost, you 
will follow us no further unless we ex- 
plain what it is that we are in quest of. 

Our course, then, for the rest of our 
progress, the outline of our method, 
will pursue the following objects. We 
shall detain you a little longer on the 
Grecian prose literature; and we 
shall pursue that literature within the 
gates of Latium. What was the Gre- 
cian idea of style, what the Roman, 
will appear as a deduction from this 
review. With respect to the Greeks, 
we shall endeavour to show that they 
had not arrived at a full expanded 
eonseiousness of the separate idea ex- 
pressed by style ; and, in order to ac- 
count for this failure, we shall point 
out the deflexion—the bias—which was 
impressed upon the Greek speculations 
in this particular by the tendency 
of their civil life. That was made 
important in the eyes of the specula- 
tive critic, which was indispensable 
for the actual practitioner ; that was 
indispensable for the actual practi- 
tioner, which was exacted by the course 
of public ambition. The political as- 
pirant, who needed a command of flu- 
ent eloquence, sought for so much 
knowledge (and no more) as promised 
to be available in his own particular 
mode of competition. The specula- 
tive critic, or professional master of 
rhetoric, offered just so much informa- 
tion (and no more) as was likely to be 
sought by his clients. Each alike cul- 
tivated no more than experience showed 
him would be demanded. But in 
Rome, and for a reason, perhaps, which 
will appear worth pausing upon, a 
subtler conception of style was formed; 
though still far from being perfectly 


IIL 


developed. The Romans, whether 
worse orators or not than the Gre- 
cians, were certainly better rhetori- 
cians, And Cicero, the mighty mas- 
ter of language for the Pagan world, 
whom we shall summon as our witness, 
will satisfy us that, in this research 
at least, the Roman intellect was more 
searching, and pressed nearer to the 
undiscovered truth than the Grecian. 
From a particular passage in the 
De Oratore, which will be cited for 
the general purpose here indicated of 
proving a closer approximation on the 
part of Roman thinkers than had pre- 
viously been made to the very heart 
of this difficult subject, we shall take 
occasion to make a still nearer ap- 
proach for ourselves. We shall en- 


‘ deavour to bring up our reader to the 


fence, and persuade him, if possible, 
to take the leap which still remains to 
be taken in this field of Style. But as 
we have reason to fear that he will 
*¢ refuse” it, we shall wheel him round 
and bring him up to it from another 
quarter. A gentle touch of the spur 
may then, perhaps, earry him over. 
Let not the reader take it to heart— 
that we here represent him under the 
figure of a horse, and ourselves, in a 
nobler character, as riding him, and 
that we even take the liberty of pro- 
posing to spur him. Any thing may 
be borne in metaphor. Figuratively, 
one may kick a man without offence. 
There are no limits to allegoric pa- 
tience. But no matter who takes the 
leap, or how, a Jeap there is, which 
must be taken in the course of these 
speculations on Style, before the ground 
will be open for absolute advance. 
Every man who has studied and medi- 
tated the difficulties of style, must have 
had a sub-conscious sense of a bar in 
his way, at a particular point of the 
road, thwarting his free movement: 
he could not have evaded such a sense 
but by benefit of extreme shallowness. 
That bar, which we shall indicate, 
must be cleared away, thrown down, 
or surmounted. And then the pro- 
spect will lie open to a new map, and 
a perfect map, of the whole region. It 
will then become possible for the first 
time to overlook the whole geography 
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of the adjacencies. An entire theory 
of the difficulties being before the stu- 
dent, it will, at length, be possible to 
aid his efforts by ample practical sug- 
gestions. Of these we shall ourselves 
offer the very plainest, viz. those which 
apply to the mechanology of style. 
For these there will be an easy opening: 
they will not go beyond the reasonable 
limits disposable for a single subject 
in a literary journal. As to the rest, 
which would (Germanly speaking) re- 
quire a “ strong”’ octavo for their full 
exposition, we shall hold ourselves to 
have done enough in fulfilling the 
large promise we have made—the 
promise of marking out for subsequent 
cultivation and development all the 
possible subdivisions and sections a- 
mongst the resources of the rhetori- 
cian; all the powers which he can 
employ, and therefore all the difficul- 
ties which he needs to study ; the arts 
by which he ean profit, and, in corre- 
spondence with them, the obstacles by 
which he will be resisted. Were this 
done, we should no longer see those 


_incoherent sketches which are now 


circulating in the world upon ques- 
tions of taste, of science, of practical 
address, as applied to the management 
of style and rhetoric: the public ear 
would no longer be occupied by feeble 
Frenchmen—Rollin, Rapin, Batteux, 
Bonhours, Du Bos, and td genus omne; 
nor by the elegant but desultory 
Blair; nor by scores of others who 
bring an occasional acuteness or ca- 
sual information to this or that sub- 
section of their duty, whilst (taken as 
general guides) they are universally 
insufficient :— No ; but the business of 
rhetoric, the management of our mo- 
ther-tongue in all offices to which it 
can be applied, would become as much 
a matter of systematic art, as regular 
a subject for training and mechanic 
discipline, as the science of discrete 
quantity in Arithmetic, or of continu- 
ous quantity in Geometry. But will 
not that be likely to impress a cha- 
racter of mechanic monotony upon 
style, like the miserable attempts at 
reforming handwriting ?— Look at 
them; touch them; or, if you are 
afraid of soiling your fingers, hold 
them up with the tongs; they reduce 
all characteristic varieties of writing 
to one form of blank identity, and that 
the very vilest form of. scribbling 
which exists in Europe, viz. to the 
wooden scratch (as if traced with a 
skewer) universally prevailing a- 
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mongst French people. Vainly would 
Aldorisius apply his famous art, (viz. 
the art of deciphering a man's cha- 
racter from handwriting,) to the vil- 
lanous scrawls which issue from this 
modern laboratory of pseudo-calligra« 
phy. All pupils under these systems 
write alike: the predestined thief is 
confounded with the patriot or martyr; 
the ifmocent young girl with the old 
hag that watches country waggons for 
victims. In the. same indistinguish- 
able character, so far as this reforming 
process is concerned, would Joseph | 
Hume sign a motion for retrenching 
three half-crowns per annum from the 
orphan daughter of a man who had 
died in battle; and Queen Adelaide 
write a subscription towards a fresh 
church for carrying on war,from gen- 
eration to generation, upon sin and 
misery, 

Now, if a mechanic system of train- 
ing for Style would have the same 
levelling effects as these false ealligra-~ 
phies, better by far that we should 
retain our old ignorance. If art is to 
terminate in a killing monotony, wel- 
come the old condition of inartificial 
simplicity !—So say you, reader: aye, 
but sosay we. This does not touch 
us:—The mechanism we speak of will 
apply to no meritorious qualities of 
style, but to its faults, and, above all, 
to its awkwardnesses; in fact, to all that 
now constitutes the friction of style ; 
the needless joltings and retardations — 
of our fluent motion. As to the mo- 
tion itself, in all that is positive, in its 
derivation, in its exciting impulses, in 
its speed, and its characteristie varie- 
ties, it will remain unaffected. The 
modes of human feeling are inexhaust- 
ible ; the forms by which feeling con- 
nects itself with thought are indefea- 
sibly natural ; the channels through 
which both impress themselves upon 
language are infinite. All these are 
imperturbable by human art : they are 
past the reach of mechanism: you 
might as well be afraid that some 
steam-engine—Atlas, suppose, or 
Samson, (whom the Germans call 

3impson,)—should perfidiously hook 
himself to the earth's axis, and ran 
away with us to Jupiter. Let Simpson 
do iis wane, we dey. hima, And so of 
style: in that sense, under which we 
ali have an interest in its free move- 
ments, it will for ever remain free. 
It will defy art to control it. In that 
sense, under which it ever can be 
mechanized, we have all an interest in 
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wishing that it should be so. Our 
final object therefore is a meritorious 
one, with no intermixture of evil. 
This being explained, and our course 
onwards having been mapped out, 
let us now proceed with our work, 
first recapitulating in direct juxta- 
position with each other the points of 
our future movement :— 


1. Greek and Latin literature we 
shall examine-only for the sake of 
appraising or deducing the sort of 
ideas which they had upon the subject 
of style. It will appear that these 
ideas were insufficient. At the best 
they were tentafive. 2. From them, 
however, may be derived a hint, a dim 
suggestion, of the true question in 
arrear; and, universally, that goes a 
great way towards the true answer. 
“ Dimidium facti,” says the Roman 
proverb, “ gui bene cepit, habit.” To 
have made a good beginning is one 
half of the work. Prudensinterrogatio, 
says a wise modern ; to have shaped 
your question skilfully, is, in that 
sense, and with a view to the answer, 
a good beginning. 3. Having laid 
this foundation towards an answer, 
we shall then attempt the answer it- 
self. 4. After which, that is, after 
removing to the best of our power 
such difficulties to the higher under- 
standing as beset the subject of style, 
rhetoric, composition, having (if we 
do not greatly delude ourselves) re- 
moved the one great bar to a right 
theory of style, or a practical disci- 
pline of style, we shall leave to some 
future work of more suitable dimen- 
sions the filling up of our outline. 
Ourselves we shall confine to such 
instant suggestions—practical, popu- 
lar, broadly intelligible, as require no 
extensive preparation to introduce 
them on the author’s part ; no serious 
effort to understand them on the 
reader’s. Whatever is more than this 
will better suit with the variable and 
elastic proportions of a separate book, 
than with the more rigid proportions 
of a miscellaneous journal. 

Coming back, then, for hasty pur- 
poses, to Greek literature, we wish to 
direct the reader’s eye upon a remark- 
able phenomenon in the history of 
that literature, and subsequently of all 
human genius; not so remarkable, 
but that multitudes must have noticed 
it, and yet remarkable enough to task 
a man’s ingenuity in accounting for 
it. The earliest known occasion, on 
-which this phenomenon drew a direct 
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and strong gaze upon itself, was in a 
little historical sketch composed by a 
Roman officer during the very opening 
era of Christianity. We speak of the 
Historia Romana, written and pub- 
lished about the very year of the 
Crucifixion by Velleius Paterculus in 
the court of Tiberius Cesar, the in- — 
troduction to which presents us with 
a very interesting outline of general 
history. The style is sometimes 
clumsy and unwieldy, but nervous, 
masculine, and such-as became a 
soldier. In higher qualities, in 
thoughtfulness, and the spirit of finer 
observation, it is far beyond the stan- 
dard of a mere soldier ; and it shows, 
in common with many other indica- 
tions lying on the face of Roman 
society at that era, how profoundly 
the great struggles that had recently 
convulsed the world must have ter- 
minated in that effect which followed 
in the wake of the French Revolution’; 
viz. in a vast stimulation to the medi- 
tative faculties of man. The agitation, 
the frenzy, the sorrow of the times, . 
reacted upon the human intellect, and 
forced men into meditation. Their 
own nature was held up before them 
in a sterner form. They were com- 
pelled to contemplate an ideal of man, 
far more colossal than is brought for- 
ward in the tranquil aspects of society ; 
and they were often engaged, whether 
they would or not, with the elemen- 
tary problems of social philosophy. 
Mere danger forced a man _ into 
thoughts which else were foreign to 
his habits. . Mere necessity of action 
forced him to decide. Such changes 
went along with the Reformation ; 
such changes went along with the 
French Revolution; such changes 
went along with the great recasting of 
Roman society under the two earliest 
Cesars. In every page of Paterculus 
we read the swell and agitation of 
waters subsiding from a deluge. 
Though a small book, it is tumid with 
revolutionary life. And something 
also is due, no doubt, to the example 
of the mighty leader in the Roman 
Revolution, to the intellectual and 
literary tastes diffused by him,— 

*¢ The foremost man of all this world,” 


who had first shown the possibility of 
uniting the military leader's truncheon 
with the most brilliant stylus of the 
rhetorician. How wonderful and 
pleasing to find such accomplishments 
of accurate knowledge, comprehensive 
reading, and study, combined with 
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so searching an intellect, in a man 
situated as Paterculus, reared amongst 
camps, amidst the hurry of forced 
marches, and under the privations of 
solitary outposts. The old race of 
hirsute centurions—how changed | — 
how perfectly regenerated by the in- 
fluence of three Czesars in succession 
applying a paternal encouragement to 
literature ! 

Admiring this man so much, we 
have paused to review the position in 


which he stood. Now, recurring to | 


that remark (amongst so many origi- 
nal remarks) by which, in particular, 
he connects himself with our subject, 
we may venture to say—that, if it was 
a very just remark for his experience, 
it is far more so for ours. What he 
remarked, what he founded upon a 
review of two nations and two litera- 
tures—we may now countersign by an 
experience of eight or nine. His re- 
mark was—upon the tendency of in- 
tellectual power to gather in clusters ; 
its unaccountable propensity (he 
thought it such) to form into separate 
insulated groups. This tendency he 
illustrates first in two cases of Grecian 
literature. Perhaps that might have 
been an insufficient basis for a general 
theory. But it occurred to Patercu- 
lus in confirmation of his doctrine, 
that the very same tendency had re- 
appeared in his nativeliterature. The 
same phenomenon had manifested it- 
self, and more than once, in the his- 
tory of Roman intellect; the same 
strong nisus of great wits to gather 
and crystallize about a common nu- 
cleus. . That marked gregariousness 
in human genius had taken place 
amongst the poets and orators of Rome, 
which had previously taken place 
amongst the poets, orators, and artists 
of Greece. What importance was at- 
tached by Paterculus to this interest- 
ing remark, what stress he laid upon 
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its appreciation by the reader, is evi- 
dent from the emphatic manner in 
which he introduces it, as well as from 
the conscious disturbance of the sym. 
metry which he incurs rather than 
suppress it: These are his words :— 
** Notwithstanding that this section of 
my work has considerably outrun the 
proportions of that model which I had 
laid down for my guidance, and al- 
though perfectly aware that, in cire 
cumstances of hurry so unrelenting, 
which, like a revolving wheel or the 
eddy of rapid waters, allows me no 
respite or pause, I am summoned ra- 
ther to omit what is necessary than to 
court what is redundant; still I can- 
not prevail on myself to forbear from 
uttering and giving a pointed expres- 
sion to a thought which I have often 
revolved in my mind, but to this hour 
have not been. able satisfactorily to 
account for in theory: (negueo tamen 
temperare mihi quin rem sepe agitatam 
animo meo, neque ad liquidum ratione 
perductam, signem stylo.”) Having 
thus bespoke the reader’s special atten- 
tion, the writer goes on to ask if any 
man can sufficiently wonder on ob-« 
serving that eminent genius in almost 
every mode of its development (eminen« 
tissima cujusque professionis ingenia, ) 
had gathered itself into the same nar- 
row ring-fence of a single generation. 
Intellects that in each several depart~ 
ment of genius were capable of distin- 
guished execution, (cujusque clari ope- 
ris capacia ingenia,) had sequestrated 
themselves from the great stream and 
succession of their fellow men into a 
close insulated community of time, 
and into a corresponding stage of pro- 
ficiency measured on their several 
scales of merit,* (in similitudinem et 
temporum et profectuum semetipsa ab 
aliis separaverunt.) Without giving 
ali the exemplifications by which Pa~ 
terculus has supported this thesis, we 





* Paterculus, it must be remembered, was composing a peculiar form of history, 
and, therefore, under a peculiar law of composition. It was designed for a rapid survey 
of many ages, within a very narrow compass, and unavoidably pitched its scale of abstrac- 
tion very high. This justified a rhetorical, almost a poetic, form of expression; for in 
such a mode of writing, whether a writer seeks that effect or not, the abrupt and almost 
lyrical transitions, the startling leaps over vast gulfs of time and action, already have 


the effect of impassioned composition. 


Hence, by an instinct, he becomes rhetorical : 


and the natural character of his rhetoric, its pointed condensation, often makes him 


obscure at first sight. 


We, therefore, for the merely English reader have a little ex- 


panded or at least brought out his meaning. But for the Latin reader, who will enjoy 


his elliptical energy, we have sometimes added the original words. 
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shall cite two: Una (neque multorum 
annorum spatio divisa) etas per divini 
spiritis viros, Zaschylum, Sophoclem; 
Euripidem, illustravit Tragediam. 
Not that this trinity of poets was so 
contemporary as brothers are; but 
they were contemporary as youthful 
uncles in relation to elderly nephews : 
Zischylus was viewed as a senior by 
Sophocles, Sophocles by Euripides: 
but all might by possibility have met 
together Her a constellation!) at 
the same table. Again, says Pater- 
culus, Quid ante Isocratem, quid post 
ejus auditores, clarum in oratoribus 
fuit? Nothing of any distinction in 
oratory before Isocrates, nothing after 
his personal audience. So confined 
was that orbit within which the per- 
fection of Greek tragedy, within which 
the perfection of Greek eloquence re- 
volved. The same law, the same 
strong aay 6 he insists, is illus» 
trated in the different schools of Greek 
comedy ; and again of Greek philoso- 

hy. Nay, it is more extensively 
illustrated amongst Greek artists in 
general: “ Hoc idem evenisse gram- 
maticis, plastis, pictoribus, scalptori- 
bus, guisquis temporum institerit notis 
—reperiet.” 

From Greéce Paterculus translates 
the question to his own country in the 
following pointed manner: summing 
up the whole doctrine and re-affirming 
it in a form almost startling and ques- 
tionable by its rigour—“ Adeo artatum 
angustiis temporum,” so punetually 
concentrated was all merit within the 
closest limits of time, “ uf nemo me- 
moria dignus, alter ab altero videri 
nequiverint :" no man of any consi- 
deration but he might have had ocular 
cognizance of all others in his own 
field who attained to distinction. He 
adds—** Neque hoe in Grecis quam in 
Romanis evenit magis.” 

His illustrations from the Roman 
literature we do not mean to follow: 
one only, as requisite for our purpose, 
we cite:— Oratio, ac vis forensis, 
perfectumque prose eloquentie decus 
(pace P. Crassi et Gracchorum dize- 
rim) ita universa sub principe operis 
sui erupit Tullio, ut mirari neminem 
possis nisi aut ab illo visum, aut qui 
illum viderit.” This is said with epi- 
grammatic point: the perfection of 
prose, and the brilliancy of style as an 
artificial accomplishment, was so iden- 
tified with Cicero’s generation, that 
no distinguished artist, none whom 
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you could greatly admire, but might 
be called his contemporary ; tone so 
much his senior, but Cicero might 
have seen him—none so much his 
junior, but he might have seen Cicero, 
It is true that Crassus, in Cicero's 
infancy, and the two Gracchi, in the 
infancy of Crassus, (neither of whom, 
therefore, could have been seen by 
Cicero,) were memorably potent as 
orators; in fact, for tragical results 
to themselves, (which, by the way, 
was the universal destiny of great 
Roman orators;) and nobody was 
more sensible of their majestic pre- 
tensions, merely as orators, than Cicero 
himself, who has, accordingly, made 
Crassus and Antony predominant 
speakers in his splendid dialogues De 
Oratore. But they were merely de. 
moniac powers, not artists. And with 
respect to these early orators, (as also 
with respect to some others, whose 
names wé have omifted,) Patercults 
has made a special reservation. So that 
he had not at all overlooked the claims 
of these great men ; but he did not 
feel that any real exception to his 
general law was created by orators, 
who were, indeed, wild organs of 
party rage or popular frenzy, but 
who wilfully disdained to connect 
themselves with the refinements of 
literature. Such orators did not re. 
gard themselves as intellectual, but as 
political, powers. Confining hiniself 
to oratory, and to the perfection of 

rose composition, written or spoken, 
in the sense of great literary accom- 
plishments, beginning in natural 
power but perfected by art; Pater. 
culus stands to his assertion—that this 
mode of human genius had so crowded 
its development within the brief cir. 
cuit of Cicero’s life, (threescore yeats 
and three,) as that the total series of 
Roman orators.formed a sort of circle 
centring in that supreme orator's pet- 
son, such as, in modern times, we might 
call an electrical circle; each link of 
the chain having been either electrified 
by Cicero, or having electrified Aim. 
Seneca, with great modesty, repeats 
the very same assertion in other words: 
—* Quicquid Romana facundia ha 
buit, quod insolenti Grecia aut oppo- 
nat aut preferat, circa Ciceronem 
efforuit.” A most ingenuous and self- 
forgetting homage in him; for a nobler 
master of thinking than himself, Pa- 
ganism has not to show, nor—when the 
cant of criticism has done its worst— 
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a more brilliant master of eomposi- 
tion. And were his rule construed 
literally, it would exclude the two 
Plinies, the two Senecas, Tacitus, 
Quinctilian, and others from the ma- 
tricula of Roman eloquence. Not one 
of these men could have seen Cicero ; 
all were divided by more than one 
generation ; and yet, most unques- 
tionably, though all were too reason- 
able to have fancied themselves any 
match for the almighty orator in pub- 
lic speaking, yet not one but was an 
equally accomplished artist in written 
composition, and under a law of arti- 
ficial style far more difficult to 
manage. 

However, with the proper allow- 
ances for too unmodified a form of 
expression, we must allow that the 
singular phenomenon first noticed by 
Paterculus, as connecting itself with 
the manifestations of human genius, is 
sufficiently established by so much of 
human history as even he had witness- 
ed. For, if it should be alleged that 
political changes accounted for the 
extinction of oral eloquence, concur- 
rently with the death of Cicero, still 
there are cases more than enough, 
even in the poetry of both Greece and 
Rome, to say nothing of the arts, 
which bear out the general fact of 
human genius coming forward by in- 
sulated groups and clusters ; or, if 
Pagan ages had left that point doubt- 
ful, we have since witnessed Christian 
repetitions of the truth on the very 
widest scale. The Italian age of 
Leo X. in the fifteenth century, the 
French age of Louis XIV. in the 
the German 
age, commencing with Kant, Wieland, 
Goéthe, in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries—all illustrate the 
tendency to these intermitting pa- 
roxysms of intellectual energy. The 
lightning and the storm seem to have 
made the eireuit of the whole Eu- 
ropean heavens, to have formed vor- 
tices successively in every civilized 
land, and to have discharged them- 
selves, by turns, from every quarter 
of the atmosphere. In our own coun- 
try there have been three such gather- 
ings of intellectual power :—Ist, the 
age of Shakspeare, Spenser, and 
the great school of dramatists that 
were already dying out. in the latter 
days of Ben Jonson, (1636,) and were 
finally extinguished by the great civil 
commotions beginning in 1642; 2dly, 
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the age of Queen Anne and George 
I,; 3dly, the age commencing with - 
Cowper, partially roused, perhaps, by 
the American war, and afterwards so 
powerfully stimulated (as was the cor- 
responding era of Kant and Wieland) 
by the French Revolution. This last 
volcanic eruption of the British ge- 
nius has displayed enormous power 
and splendour. Let malice and the 
base detraction of contemporary jea- 
lousy say what it will, greater origin- 
ality of genius, more expansive variety 
of talent, never was exhibited than in 
our own country since the year 1793. 
Every mode of excellence, except only 
dramatic excellence, (in which we 
have nothing modern to place by the 
side of Schiller’s Wadlenstein,) has 
been revealed in dazzling lustre. And 
he that deniesit—may he be suffocated 
by his own bilious envy ! 

But the: point upon which we 
wish to fix the reader’s attention, 
in citing this interesting observation 
of the Roman officer, and the reason 
for which we have cited it at all, is 
not so much for the mere fact of 
these spring-tides occurring in the mia- 
nifestations of human genius, inter 
mitting pulses (so to speak) in human 
energies, as the psychological pects 
liarity which seems to affect the cycle 
of their recurrences. Paterculus oc- 
cupies himself chiefly with the causes 
of such phenomena; and one main 
cause he suggests as lying in the emu- 
lation which possesses men when once 
a specific direction has been impressed 
upon the public competitions. This, 
no doubt, is one of the causes. Buta 
more powerful cause, perhaps; lies in 
a principle of union than in any prin- 
ciple of division amongst men—viz. 
in the principle of sympathy. The 
great Italian painters, for instance, 
were doubtless evoked in such crowds 
by the action of this principle. To 


-hear the buzz of idolizing admiration 


settling for years upon particular 
works of art and artists—kindles some- 
thing better than merely the ambition 
and rivalship of men; it kindles feel- 
ings happier and more favourable to 
excellence—viz. genial love and com- 
prehension of the qualities fitted to stir 
so profound and lasting an emotion. 
This contagion of sympathy runs elee- 
trically through society, searches high 
and low for congenial powers, and suf- ~ 
fers none to lurk unknown to the pos- 
sessor, A vortex is created which 
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. draws intoits suction whatever is liable 
to a similar action. But, not to lin- 
ger upon this question of causes, what 
we wish to place under the reader's’ 
eye is rather the peculiar type which 
belongs to these revolutions of national 
intellect, according to the place which 
each occupies in the order of succes- 
sion. Possibly it would seem an over- 
refinement if we were to suggest that 
the odd terms in the series indicate 
creative energies, and the even terms 
reflective energies; and we are far 
enough from affecting the honours of 
any puerile hypothesis. But, in a 
general way, it seems plausible and 
reasonable—that there will be alterna- 
ting successions of power in the first 
place, and next of reaction upon that 
power from the reflective faculties. It 
does seem natural, that first of all 
should blossom the energies of creative 
power; and, in the next era of the lite- 
rature, when the consciousness has 
been brightened to its own agen- 
cies—will be likely to come forward 
the re-agencies of the national mind 
on what it has created. The period 
of meditation will succeed to the period 
of production. Or, if the energies of 
creation are again partially awake, 


finding themselves forestalled, as re« 
gards the grander passions, they will 
be likely to settle upon the feebler 


elements of manners. Social differ- 
ences will now fix the attention by way 
of substitute for the bolder differences 
of nature. Should a third period, 
after theswing of the pendulum through 
an arch of centuries, succeed for the 
manifestation of the national genius, 
it is possible that the long interval, 
since the inaugural era of creative 
art, will have so changed all the ele- 
ments of society, and the aspects of 
life, as to restore the mind to much of 
its infant freedom ; it may no longer 
feel thecaptivity of an imitative spiritin 
dealing with the very same class of cre- 
ations as exercised its earliest powers. 
The original national genius may now 
come forward in perfectly new forms 
without the sense of oppression from 
inimitable models. The hoar of ages 
may have withdrawn some of these mo- 
dels from active competition. And 
thus it may not be impossible that os- 
cillations between the creative and re- 
' flective energies of the mind might go 
on through a cycle of many ages. 

In our own literature we see this 
scheme of oscillations illustrated. In 
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the Shakspeare period we see the ful- 
ness of life and the enormity of power 
throwing up a tropical exuberance of 
vegetation. A century afterwards we 
see a generation of men, lavishly en- 
dowed with genius, but partly degrad- 
ed by the injurious training of a most 
profligate era growing out of great 
revolutionary convulsions, and partly 
lowered in the tone of their aspirations 
by a despair of rivaling the great 
We 
see them universally acquiescing in 
humbler modes of ambition ; showing 
sometimes a corresponding merit to 
that of their greatest forefathers, but 
merit (if sometimes equal) yet equal 
upon a lower scale. ‘Thirdly, In the 
eighteenth and ninteenth centuries we 
see a new birth of original genius, of 
which it is not lawful to affirm any 
absolute inferiority, even by compari- 
son with the Shakspearian age of 
Titans. For whatsoever is strictly 
and thoroughly original, being sui 
generis, cannot be better or worse 
than any other model of excellence 
which is also original. One animal 
structure, compared with another of 
a different class, is equally good and 
perfect. One valley, which is no copy 
of another, but has a separate and 
peculiar beauty, cannot be compared 
for any purpose of disadvantage with 
another. One poem, which is com: 
posed upon a law of its own, and has 
a characteristic or separate beauty of 
its own, cannot be inferior to any 
other poem whatsoever. The class, 
the order, may be inferior; the scale 
may be a lower one; but the indi- 
vidual work, the degree of merit 
marked upon the scale, must be equal 
— if only the poem is equally original. 
In all such cases, understand, ye mi- 
serable snarlers at contemporary merit, 
that the puerile govt de comparaison 
(as La Bruyere calls it) is out of place; 
universally you cannot affirm any im- 
parity, where the ground is preoccu- 
pied by disparity. Where there is no 
parity of principle, there is no basis 
for comparison. 

Now, passing, with the benefit of 
these explanations, to Grecian litera- 
ture, we may observe that there were 
in that field of human intellect no more 
than two developments of power from 
first to last. And, perhaps, the une 
learned reader (for it is to the praise 
and honour of a powerful journal, that 
it has the unlearned equally with the 
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learned amongst its readers) will thank 
us for here giving him, in a very few 
words, such an account of the Gre- 
cian literature in its periods of mani- 
festation, and in the relations existing 
between these periods—that he shall 
not easily forget them. 

There were, in illustration of the 
Roman aide-de-camp’s* doctrine, two 
groups or clusters of Grecian wits ; 
two depositions or stratifications of the 
national genius : and these were about 
a century apart. What makes them 


specially rememberable is—the fact 
that each of these brilliant clusters had 
gathered separately about that man as 
central pivot, who, even apart from 
this relation to the literature, was 
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It is important for our purpose—it will 
be interesting, even without that pur- 
pose, for the reader—to notice the dis- 
tinguishing character, or marks, by 
which the two clusters are separately 
recognised ; the marks, both personai 
and chronological. As to the personal 
distinctions, we have said—that in each 
case severally the two men, who offer- 
ed the nucleus to the gathering, hap- 
pened to be otherwise the most emi« 
nent and splendid men of the period. 
Who were they? The one was Pr- 
RICLEs, the other was -ALEXANDER OF 
Macepon. Except Themistocles, who 
may be ranked as senior to Pericles 
by just one generation, (or thirty-three 


_ years, in the whole deduction of Gre- 


otherwise the leading spirit of his age. 


cian annals no other public man, 





* “ The Roman aide-de-camp’s.”°—Excuse, reader, this modern phrase: by what 
other is it possible to express the relation to Tiberius, and the military office about his 
person, which Paterculus held on the German frontier? In the 104th chapter of his 
second book he says— Hoc tempus me, functum ante tribunatu castrorum, Tib. 
Casaris militem fecit ;? which in our version is—‘* This epoch placed me, who had 
previously discharged the duties of camp-marshal, upon the staff of Cesar.”” And he 
goes on to say, that, having been made a brigadier-general of cavalry ( ale prefectus) 
under a commission which dated from the very day of Czsar’s adoption into the Im- 
perial house and the prospect of succession, so that the two acts of grace ran concur- 
rently—thenceforwards “per annos continuous 1X. prefectus aut legatus, spectator, et 
pro captu mediocritatis mea, adjutor fui”—or, as we beg to translate, ‘‘ through a 
period of nine consecutive years from this date, I acted either as military lieutenant to 
Cesar, or as ministerial secretary,” [such we hold to be the true virtual equivalent of 
prefectus—i. e., speaking fully of prefectus pretorio,] “acting simultaneously as in- 
spector of the public works,” [bridges and vast fortifications on the north-east Ger- 
man frontier, | ‘‘ and (to the best capacity of my slender faculties) as his personal aide- 
de-camp.” Possibly the reader may choose to give a less confined or professional 
meaning to the word adjutor. But, in apology, we must suggest two cautions to him: 
Ist, That elsewhere, Paterculus does certainly apply the term as a military designation, 
bearing a known technical meaning; and, 2d, That this word adjutor, in other non- 
military uses, as for instance on the stage, had none but a technical meaning. 

+ This is too much to allow for a generation in those days, when the average dura- 
tion of life was much less than at present: but, as an exceedingly convenient allow- 
ance (since thrice 33} is just equal to a century,) it may be allowedly used in all cases 
not directly bearing on technical questions of civil economy. Meantime, as we love 
to suppose ourselves in all cases as speaking virginibus puerisque, who, though reading 
no man’s paper throughout, may yet often read a page or a paragraph of every man's 
—we, for the chance of catching their eye in a case where they may really gain in two 
minutes an ineradicable conspectus of the Greek literature, (and for the sake of igno- 
rant people universally, whose interests we hold sacred,) add a brief explanation of 
what is meant by @ generation. Is it meant or imagined—that, in so narrow a compass 
as 33 years + 4 months the whole population of a city, or a people, could have died 
off? By no means: not under the lowest value of human life. What is meant is— 
that a number équal to the whole population will have died: not X, the actual popula~ 
tion, but a number equal to X. Suppose the population of Paris 900,000. Then, in 
the time allowed for one generation, 900,000 will have died: but then, to make up that 
number, there will be 300,000 furnished, not by the people now existing, but by the 
people who will be born in the course of the thirty-three years. -And thus the ballot- 
ing for death falls only upon two out of three, whom at first sight it appears to’hit. It 
falls not exclusively upon X, but upon X + Y: this latter quality Y being a quantity 
flowing concurrently with the lapse of the generation. Obvieus as this explanation is, 
and almost childish, to every man who has even a tincture of political arithmetic, it is 
80 far from being generally obvious—that, out of every thousand who will be inter- 
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statesman, captain-general, adminis- 
trator of the national resources, can be 
mentioned as approaching to these two 
men in splendour of reputation, or 
even in real merit. Pisistratus was 
too far back: Alcibiades, who might 
(chronologically speaking) have been 
the son of Pericles, was too unsteady, 
and (according to Mr Coleridge’s 
coinage) ‘‘ unreliable;’’ or, perhaps, 


in more correct English, too “ unrely- 


uponable,”” 

Thus far our purpose prospers. No 
man can pretend to forget two such 
centres as Pericles for the elder 
group, or Alexander of Macedon, 
(the ** strong he-goat” of Jewish pro- 
phecy,) for the junior. Round these 
two foci, in two different but adjacent 
centuries, gathered the total starry 
heavens—the galaxy, the Pantheon of 
Grecian intellect. All that Greece 
produced—of awful solemnity in her 
tragic stage, of riotous mirth and fancy 
in her comic stage, of power in her 
eloquence, of wisdom in her philoso- 
phy ; all that has since tingled in the 
ears of twenty-four centuries, of her 
prosperity in the arts, her sculpture, 
her architecture, her painting, her 
music—every thing, in short, except- 
ing only her higher mathematics, which 
waited for a further development— 
which required the incubation of the 
musing intellect for yet another cen- 
tury—revolved like two neighbouring 
planetary systems about these two 
solar orbs. Two mighty vortices, Pe- 
ricles and Alexander the Great, drew 
into strong eddies about themselves all 
the glory and the pomp of Greek litera- 
ture, Greek eloquence, Greek wisdom, 
Greek art. Next, that we may still 
more severely search the relations in 
all points between the two systems, 
let us assign the chronological locus of 
each: because that will furnish an- 
other element towards the exact distri- 
bution of the chart representing the 
motion and the oscillations of human 
genius. Pericles had a very long 
administration. He was Prime Min- 
ister of Athens for upwards of one 
entire generation. He died,in the 
year 429 before Christ, and in a very 
early stage of that great Peloponne- 
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sian war, which was the one sole 
intestine war for Greece, affecting 
every nook and angle in the land. 
Now, in this long public life of Peri- 
cles, we are at liberty to fix on any year 
as his chronological /ocus. On good 
reasons, not called for in this place, 
we fix on the year 444, This is too 
remarkable to be forgotten. Four, 
Sour, four, what at some games of cards 
is called a ‘‘ prial,” (we presume, by 
an elision of the first vowel a, for 
parial,) forms an era which no man 
can forget. It was the fifteenth year 
before the death of Pericles, and not 
far from the bisecting year of his 
political life. Now, passing to the 
other system, the /ocus of Alexander 
is quite as remarkable, as little liable 
to be forgotten when once indicated, 
and more easily determined, because 
selected from a narrower range of 
choice. The exact chronological locus 
of Alexander the Great is 333 years 
before Christ. Every body knows how 
brief was the career of this great man; 
it terminated in the year 320 before 
Christ. But the annus mirabilis of 
his public life, the most effective and 
productive year throughout his orien- 
tal anabasis, was the year 333 before 
Christ. Here we have another “ prial,” 
a prial of threes, for the locus of Alex- 
ander. 

Thus far the elements are settled, 
the chronological longitude and lati. 
tude of the two great planetary sys- 
tems into which the Greek literature 
breaks up aud distributes itself: 444 
and 333 are the two central years for 
the two systems: allowing, therefore, 
an interspace of 111 years between 
the foci of each. It is thought by some 
people, that all those stars which you 
see glittering so restlessly on a keen 
frosty night in a high latitude, and 
which seem to have been sown broad- 
cast with as much carelessness as grain 
lies on a thrashing floor—here show- 
ing vast zaarrahs of desert blue sky; 
there again lying close, and to some 
eyes presenting 


*¢ The beauteous semblance of a flock at 
rest,” 


are in fact all gathered into zones of 





ested in learning the earliest revolutions of literature, there will not be as many at 


seven who will know, even conjecturally, what is meant by a generation, 


Besides infi- 


nite other blunders and equivocations, many use an age and @ generation as synonymous, 
whilst by siécle the French uniformly mean a century. 
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strata ; that our own wicked little 
earth, (with the whole of our peculiar 
solar system,) isa part of such a zone ; 
and that all this perfect geometry of 
the heavens, these radii in the mighty 
wheel, would become apparent, if we, 
the spectators, could but survey it from 
the true centre; which centre may 
be far too distant for any vision ofman, 
naked or armed, to reach.. However 
that may be, it is most instructive to 
see how many apparent scenes of con- 
fusion break up into orderly arrange- 
ment, when you are able to apply an 
a priori principle of organization to 
their seeming chaos. The two vortices 
of the Greek literature are now sepa- 
rated; the chronological Joci of their 
centres are settled. And next, we re- 
quest the reader thoughtfully to con- 
sider who ¢hey are of whom the elder 
system is composed. 

In the centre, as we have already 
explained, is Pericles—the great prac- 
tical statesman; and that orator of 
whom (amongst so many that vibrated 
thunderbolts) it was said peculiarly 
that he thundered and lightened as if 
he held this Jovian attribute by some 
individual title. We spare you Mil- 
ton’s magnificent description from the 
Paradise Regained of such an orator 
“ wielding at will that fierce demo- 
cracy,’’ partly because the closing line 
in its reference * to Macedon and 
Artaxerxes’ throne,” too much points 
the homage to Demosthenes ; but still 
more, because by too trivial a repeti- 
tion of splendid passages, a serious in- 
jury is done to great poets. Passages 
of great musical effect, metrical 
bravuras, are absolutely vulgarized 
by too perpetual a P scabies apa 
the care of Augustus Cesar, ne nomen 
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suum obsolefieret,* that the majesty of 
his name should not be vulgarized by 
bad poets, is: more seriously needed 
in our days on behalf of great poets, 
to protect them from trivial or too 
parrot-like a citation, 

Passing onwards from Pericles, you 
find that all the rest in his system were 
men in the highest sense creative ; ab- 
solutely setting the very first exam- 
ples, each in his peculiar walk of com- 
position; themselves without previous 
models, and yet destined every man 
of them to become models for all after- 
generations; themselves without fa- 
thers or mothers, and yet having all 
posterity for their chifdren, First 
come the three men divini spiritis, 
under a heavenly afflatus, Aischylus— 
Sophocles — Euripides, the creators 
of Tragedy out of a village mum- 
mery. Next comes Aristophanes, who 
breathed the breath of life into Co. 
medy. Then comes the great philo- 
sopher Anaxagoras, who first theorized 
successfully upon man and the world. 
Next come, whether great or not, the 
still more famous, philosophers—So- 
crates, Plato, Xenophon. Then comes, 
leaning upon Pericles, as sometimes 
Pericles leaned upon Aim, the divine 
artist, Phidias ;+ and behind this im< 
mortal man walk Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides. What a procession to Eleusig 
would these men have formed ; what 
a frieze, if some great artist could ar- 
range it as dramatically as Chaucer 
has arranged the Pilgrimage to Can- 
terbury. 

It will be granted that this is un- 
masquing a pretty strong battery of 
great guns for the Athens of Pericles, 
Now, let us step on a hundred years 
forward. We are now within hail of 





* The oddest feature in so odd a business was—that Augustus committed this cas- 


tigation of bad poets to the police. But whence the police were to draw the skill for dis- 
tinguishing between good poets and bad, is not explained. The poets must have found 
their weak minds somewhat astonished by the sentences of these reviewers—sitting like our 
justices in Quarter Sessions—and deciding, perhaps, very much in the same terms ; treat~ 
ing an Ode, if it were too martial, as a breach of the peace; directing an Epic poet to 
find security for his good behayiour during the next two years; and for the writers of 
Epithalamia on imperial marriages, ordering them ‘‘ to be privately whipped, and dis- 
charged.” The whole affair is the more singular as coming from one who carried his 
civilitas, or show of popular manners, even to affectation. Power without the invidious 
exterior of power was the object of his life. Ovid seems to have noticed his incon< 
sistency in this instance by reminding him, that even Jupiter did not disdain to furnish 
a teme laudibus ipso jure. : 

+ ‘‘ Phidias :” that he was as much of a creative power as the rest of his great con~ 
temporaries, that he did not merely take up or pursue a career already opened by 
others, is pretty clear from the state of Athens, and of the forty marble quarries 
which he began to lay under contribution. The quarries were previously unopened ; 
the city was without architectural splendour. . ‘ 
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Alexander ; and a brilliant consistory 
of Grecian men, that is, by which he 
is surrounded. There are now exqui- 
site masters of the more refined Co- 
medy; there are, again, great philo- 
sophers, for all the great schools are 
represented by able successors; and 
above all others, there is the one philo- 
sopher who played with men’s minds 
(according to Lord Bacon’s compari- 
son) as freely as ever his princely pupil 
with their persons—there is Aristotle. 
There are great orators, and, above all 
others, there is that orator whom suc- 
ceeding generations (wisely or not) 
have adopted as the representative 
name for what is conceivable in ora- 
torical perfection—there is Demos- 
thenes. Aristotle and Demosthenes 
are in themselves bulwarks of power ; 
many hosts lie in those two names. 
For artists, again, to range against 
Phidias, there is Lysippus the sculp- 
tor, and there is Apelles the painter. 
For great captains and masters of 
strategic art, there is Alexander him- 
self, with a glittering cortége of ge- 
neral officers, well qualified to wear 
the crowns which they will win, and 
to head the dynasties which they will 
found. Historians there are now, as 
in that former age. And, upon the 
whole, it cannot be denied that the 
* turn-out”’ is showy and imposing. 

Before coming to that point, that is, 
before comparing the second ‘ depo- 
sit” (geologically speaking) of Gre- 
cian genius with the first, let us con- 
sider what it was (if any thing) that 
connected them. Here, reader, we 
would wish to put a question. Saving 
your presence, Did you ever see what 
-is called a dumb-bell? We have; 
and know it by more painful evidence 
than that of sight. 

You, therefore, oh reader ! if person« 
ally cognisant of dumb-bells, we shall 
remind—if not, we shall inform—that 
it is a cylindrical bar of iron, issuing 
at each end in a globe of the same 
metal, and usually it is sheathed in 
green baize; but, perfidiously so, if 
that covering is meant to deny or to 
conceal the fact of those heart-rending 
thumps which it inflicts upon one’s 
too confiding fingers every third ictus, 
By the way, we have a vague remem- 
brance that the late Mr Thurtell—the 
same who was generally censured for 
murdering the late Mr Weare—once 
in a dark lobby attempted to murder 
a friend by means of a dumb-bell ; in 
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which he showed his judgment—we 
mean in his choice of tools ; for other- 
wise, in attempting to murder his 
friend, he was to blame. Now, reader, 
it is under this image of the dumbebell 
we couch an allegory. Those globes 
at each end, are the two systems or 
separate clusters of Greek literature ; 
and that cylinder which connects them, 
is the long man that ran into each 
system—binding the two together. 
It was Isocrates. 
Great we cannot call him in con- 
science; and therefore, by way of 
compromise, we call him long, which, 
in one sense, he certainly was ; for he 
lived through four-and-twenty Olym- 
piads, each containing four solar years. 
He narrowly escaped being a hundred 
years old; and though that did not 
carry him from centre to centre, yet, 
as each system might be supposed to 
protend a radius each way of twenty 
years, he had, in fact, a full personal 
cognisance (and pretty equally) of the 
two systems, remote as they were, 
which composed the total world of 
Grecian genius. Two circumstances 
have made this man interesting to 
all posterity ; so that people, the most 
remote and different in character, 
(Cicero, for instance, and Milton) have 
taken a delight imhis memory. One 
is, that the school of rhetoric in Athens, 
which did not finally go down till the 
reign of Justinian; and, therefore, 
lasted above nine hundred and forty 
years without interruption, began with 
him. He was, says Cicero De Orat., 
« Pater eloquentize;” and elsewhere 
he calls him “ Communis magister 
oratorum.” ‘True, he never practised 
himself, for which he had two reasons 
—‘my lungs,” he tells us himself, 
“‘ are weak ;” and secondly, “I am 
naturally, as well as upon principle, 
a coward.” There he wasright. A 
man would never have seen twenty« 
four Olympiads who had gone about 
brawling and giving “jaw,” as De- 
mosthenes and Cicero did. You see 
what they made of it. ~The other 
feature of interest in this long man is 
precisely that fact, viz. that he was 
long. Every body looks with kind- 
ness upon the snowy-headed man who 
saw the young prince Alexander of 
Macedon within four years of his start- 
ing for Persia; and personally knew 
most of those that gave lustre to the 
levees of Pericles. 
for this quality of length that Milton 
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honours him with a touching memo- 
rial ; for Isocrates was “ that old man 
eloquent” of Milton’s sonnet, whom the 
battle of Chzronea, “ fatal to liberty, 
killed with report.” This battle, by 
which Philip overthrew the last 
struggles of dying independence in 
Greece, occurred in the year 338 
before Christ. Philip was himself 
assassinated two years later. Conse- 
quently, had Isocrates pulled out, like 
Caoutchoue, a little longer, he might 
have seen the silver shields, or Mace- 
donian life-guards, embarking for 
Persia. In less than five years from 
that same battle, “fatal to liberty,” 
Alexander was taking fatal liberties 


‘with Persia, and tickling the catas- 


trophe of Darius. There .were just 
seventy good years between the two 
expeditions—the Persian anabasis of 
Cyrus the younger, and the Persian 
anabasis of Alexander; but Isocrates 
knew personally many officers and 
savans* in both. 

Others, beside Cicero and Milton, 
have taken a deep interest in Iso- 
crates ; and, for the very circumstance 
we have been noticing, his length, 
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combined with the accident of posi- 
tion which made that length effective 
in connecting the twofold literature of 
Greece. Had he been “long” in any 
other situation than just in that dreary 
desert between the oasis of Pericles 
and the oasis of Alexander, what good 
would that have done us? “ A wound- 
ed snake” or an Alexandrine verse 
would have been as useful. But he, 
feeling himself wanted, laid his length 
down like a rail-road, exactly where 
he could be useful—with his positive 
pole towards Pericles, and his negative 
pole towards Alexander. Even Gib- 
bon—even the frosty Gibbon—con- 
descends to be pleased with this sea- 
sonable application of his two termini : 
—** Our sense,” says he, in his 40th 
chapter, “ of the dignity of human 
nature is exalted + by the simple re- 
collection, tliat Isocrates was the com- 
panion of Plato and Xenophon ; that 
he assisted, perhaps with the historian 
Thucydides, at the first representa- 
tions of the GEdipus of Sophocles and 
the Iphigenia of Euripides.” So far 
in relation to the upper terminus of 
the long man; next, with reference 





* “ Officers and savans.”—Ctesias held the latter character, Xenophon united both, 





in the earlier expedition. These were friends of Isocrates. In the latter expedition, 
the difficulty would have been to find the man, whether officer or savant, who was 
not the friend of Isocrates. Old age, such as his, was a very rare thing in Greece— 
a fact which is evident from the Greek work surviving on the subject of Macrobiotics : 
few cases occur beyond seventy. This accident, therefore, of length in Isocrates must 
have made him already one of the standing lions in Athens for the last twenty-six 
years of his life; while, for the last seventy, his professorship of rhetoric must have 
brought him into connexion with every great family in Greece. One thing puzzles us, 
what he did with his money, for he must have made a great deal. He had two prices; 
but he charged high to those who could afford it; and why not? people are not to 
learn Greek for nothing. Yet, being a teetotaller and a coward, how could he spend 
his money? That question is vexatious. However, this one possibility in the iong 
man’s life will for ever make him interesting; he might, and it is even probable that 
he might, have seen Xenophon dismount from some horse which he had stolen at Tre- 
bisond on his return from the Persian expedition; and he might have seen Alex- 
ander mount for Cheronea. Alexander was present at that battle, and personally 
joined in a charge of cavalry. It is not impossible that he may have ridden Buce- 
phalus. 

+ “ Is exalted.”—The logic of Gibbon may seem defective. Why should it exalt 
our sense .of human dignity—that Isocrates was the youthful companion of Plato or 
Euripides, and the aged companion of Demosthenes? It ought, therefore, to be men- 
tioned, that, in the sentence preceding, he had spoken of Athens as a city that ‘* con- 
densed, within the period of a single life, the genius of ages and millions.” The con- 
densation is the measure of the dignity; and Isocrates, as the ‘‘ single life” alluded 
to, is the measure of the condensation. That is the logic. By the way, Gibbon ought 
always to be cited by the chapter—the page and volume of course evanesce with many 
forms of publication, whilst the chapter is always available; and, in the commonest 
form of twelve volumes, becomes useful in a second function, as a guide to the parti- 
cular volume; for six chapters, with hardly any exception, (if any,) are thrown into 
each volume, Consequently, the 40th chapter, standing in the seventh series of sixes, 
indicates the seventh volume. 
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to the lower terminus, Gibbon goes 
on :—‘ And that his pupils, Aischines 
“ and Demosthenes, contended for the 
crown of patriotism in the presence of 
Aristotle, the master of Theophrastus, 
who taught at Athens with the found- 
ers of the Stoic and Epicurean sects.” 

Now then, reader, you are arrived 
at that station from which you over- 
look the whole of Greek literature, as 
a few explanations will soon convince 
you. Where is Homer, where is 
Hesiod ? You ask—where is Pindar ? 
Homer and Hesiod lived a thousand 
years B.C., or by the lowest compu- 
tations, near nine hundred. For any 
thing that we know, they may have 
lived with Tubal Cain. At all events, 
they belong to no power or agency 
that set in motion the age of Pericles, 
or that operated on that age. Pindar, 
again, was a solitary emanation of some 
unknown influences, at Thebes, more 
than five hundred years B.C. He may 
be referred to the same era as Pytha- 
goras. These are all that can be cited 
before Pericles. 

Next, for the ages after Alexander, 
it is certain that Greece Proper was 
so much broken in spirit by the loss of 
her autonomy dating from that era— 
as never again to have rallied suffix 
ciently to produce a single man of 
genius; not one solitary writer, who 
acted as a power upon the national 
mind. Callimachus was nobody ; and 
not decidedly Grecian. Theocritus, 
a man of real genius in a limited way, 
is a Grecian in that sense only accord- 
ing to which an Anglo-American is 
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an Englishman. Besides, that one 
swallow does not makeasummer. Of 
any other writers, we possess only a 
few fragments: and of Anacreon, 
who must have been a poet of original 
power, from the very extended influ. 
ence of his writings, we do not cere 
tainly know that we have any remains 
at all. Of those which pass under his 
name, not merely the authorship, but 
the era is very questionable indeed. 
As to Plutarch and Lucian, the un- 
learned reader must understand that 
both belong to post-Christian ages. 
And for all the Greek emigrants who 
may have written histories, such as we 
now value for their matter more than 


for their execution, one and all they’ 


belong too much to Roman civilisa- 
tion, that we should ever think of 
connecting them with native Greek 
literature.* Polybius in the days of 
the second Scipio, Dion Cassius, and 
Appian, in the acme of Roman civility, 
are no more Grecian authors, because 
they wrote in Greek, than the Empe- 
ror Marcus Antoninus, or Julian, were 
other than Romans, because, from 
monstrous coxcombry, they chose to 
write in Greek their barren memor« 
anda. As well might Gibbon be 
thought not an Englishman, or Leib- 
nitz not a German; because the 
former, in composing the first draft of 
his essay on literature, and the latter 
in composing his Zheodicée, used the 
French language. The motive in all 
these cases was ‘analogous: amongst 
the Greek writers, it was the affecta- 
tion of reaching a particular body of 











* Excepting fragmentary writers, and the contributors from variovs ages to the 
Greek Anthologies, (which, however, next after the scenic literature, offer the most 
interesting expressions of Greek household feeling,) we are not aware of having omit- 
ted in this rapid review any one name that could be fancied to be a weighty name, 
excepting that of Lycophron. Of him we will say a word or two:—the work, by 
which he is known, is a monologue or dramatic scene from the mouth of one single 
speaker ; this speaker is Cassandra the prophetic daughter of Priam. In about one 
thousand five hundred Iambic lines (the ordinary length of a Greek tragedy,) she 
pours forth a dark prophesy with respect to all the heroes engaged in the Trojan war, 
typifying their various unhappy catastrophes by symbolic images, which would natur- 
ally be intelligible enough to us who know their several histories, but which (from the 
particular selection of accidents or circumstances used for the designation of the per- 
sons, ) read like riddles without the aid of acommentator. This prophetic gloom, and 
the impassioned character of the many woes arising notoriously to the conquerors as 
well as the conquered in the sequel of the memorable war, give a colouring of dark 
power to the Cassandra of Lycophron. Else we confess to the fact of not having exa- 
mined the poem attentively. We read it in the year 1809, having been told that it 
was the most difficult book in.the Greek language. This is the popular impression, but 
a very false one. It is not difficult at all as respects the language: (allowing for a few 
peculiar Lycophrontic words,) the difficulty lies in the allusions, which are intention- 
ally obscure. ; 
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educated men, a learned class, to the 
exclusion of the uninstructed muliti- 
tude. With the affectors of French, 
the wish was, to reach a particular 
body of thinkers, with whose feelings 
they had a special sympathy from per- 
sonal habituation to their society, and 
to whose prejudices, literary or philo- 
sophic, they had adapted their train of 
argument. 

No: the Greek literature ends at 
the point we have fixed, viz., with the 
era of Alexander. No power, no 
heart-subduing agency, was ever again 
incarnated in any book, system of 


‘philosophy, or other model of creative 


energy, growing upon Grecian soil or 
from Grecian roots. Creation was 
extinct—the volcano was burned out, 
What books appeared at scattered in- 
tervals, during the three centuries still 
remaining before the Christian era, lie 
under a reproach, one and all, which 
perhaps has not been perceived. From 
the titles and passing notices of their 
objects, or mode of dealing with their 
objects, such as we derive from Cicero 
and many others, it is evident that 
they were merely professional books ; 
text-books for lectures addressed to 
students, or polemic works addressed 
to competitors, Chairs of rhetoric 
and philosophy had now been found- 
ed in Athens. A great university, the 
resort of students from all nations, 
was established, and, in a sense suf- 
ficient to insure the perpetual succes- 
sion of these corporate bodies, was en- 
dowed. Books, therefore, and labour- 
ing with the same two opposite defects, 
as are unjustly charged upon the 
schoolmen of the middle ages, viz., 
dulness from absolute monotony, and 
visionariness from the aérial texture of 
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the speculations, continued to be writ- 
ten in discharge of professional obli- 
gations, or in pursuit of professional 
interest. The summum bonum was 
discussed until it had become the ca- 
pital affliction of human patience ; the 
summum malum of human life. Be- 
yond these there was no literature ; 
and these products of dreaming indo- 
lence, which terminated in making 
the very name of Greek philosopher, 
and Greek rhetorician, a jest and a 
byword amongst the manlier Ro- 
mans, no more constituted a literature 
than a succession of academic studies 
from the pupils of a royal institution 
can constitute a school of fine arts. 
Here, therefore, at this era of Al- 
exander, 333 B. C., when every Greek 
atriot had reason to say of his native 
iterature, ‘* Venimus ad summum for- 
tune"’—we have seen the best of our 
days—we must look for the Greek 
ideas of style, and the Greek theories 
of composition, in the uttermost de- 
velopment that either cou/d have re- 
ceived. In the earlier system of 
Greek intellectual strength—in the 
era of Pericles, the powers of style 
would be most comprehensively exer- 
cised. In the second system, in the 
era of Alexander, the light of con- 
scious recognition and direct exami- 
nation would be most effectually ap- 
plied. The first age furnished the 
power—the second furnished the 
science. The first brought the con- 
crete model—the second brought the 
abstracting skill; and between them 
the whole compass of Greek specula- 
tion upon this point would be brought 
to a focus. Such being the state of 
preparation—what was the result ? 
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To judge impartially of the merits 
or the faults of a great and powerful 
nation—to perceive the good points 
or the defects of their character as a 
people—to discover the excellency or 
the failings of their political theories 
and their political practice—it is some- 
times requisite not to be too nearly 
connected with such a nation by alli- 
ance or blood, as well as not to be too 
much exposed to the influence of local 
associations. The very idea implied 
in the word “ nation,” brings with it 
such a complication of detail, and is 
in itself dependent upon so many cor- 
relative circumstances, that the mental 
eye is more likely to form a correct 
general judgment of the leading cha- 
racteristics and features of the whole, 
if it fixes its point of view at a distance, 
rather than in the immediate vicinity 
of so large an object. Hence it is 
that a foreigner, as far as his know- 
ledge of the internal construction of a 
nation goes, is more likely to form a 
just and impartial opinion concerning 
it, than one of its own citizens; and 
though, from his being uninfluenced 
by local passions and party divisions, 
he may not be so vividly struck by 
certain results as a native would be, 
his impression of the broad features 
and general character of the people 
will be more correct, and his power of 
comparing them with those of other 
nations more extensive: We have 
seen so many instances of the impor- 
tance of forming accurate estimates of 
nations with which we are thrown in 
contact, that we deem it necessary to 
offer thus much of an apology to our 
readers for calling their attention to 
an examination of the actual moral 
and social condition of France, as con- 
nected with the present state of French 
politics. The subject may probably 
be deemed trite and exhausted; and 
were we not convinced that wrong 
estimates have, in some peculiar in- 
stances, been formed, and greedily 
received by the public, we should not 


now revert to it. But, from various 
causes, French influence and -French 
example are so much felt in Europe, 
and especially in our own country, 
that we rely on this circumstance as 
our best excuse for entering upon 
such an examination. 

Endless are the works that have 
been written on France within the 
present century ; tours, histories, ob- 
servations, and sketches, have been 
poured upon the public since 1815 in 
multitudinous succession. Travellers, 
numerous as locust swarms, have vi- 
sited and examined most parts of the 
country, and especially the capital ; a 
large English population has not only 
become permanently settled in Paris, 
but has extended its ramifications into 
almost all the great towns of the 
kingdom ; English merchants and 
English money are to be met with on 
the Exchange of all her commercial 
cities; an interchange of languages 
has taken place between the superior 
classes in each country ; and, in fact, 
the two nations are more mixed up 
with and dependent on each other, 
than has, perhaps, ever been the case 
between races of men so distinct, of 
such opposite languages, and possess- 
ing so many innate marks of inefface- 
able differences. Of late days—for 
our observations have more the pre- 
sent than the past for their object— 
writers of books on “ France and 
Frenchmen” have been led away too 
much by pompous displays of statisti- 
cal ciphers ; and embryo diplomatists 
have suffered themselves to be tvo 
easily talked over by their more wily 
and more experienced Gallic col- 
leagues, to allow of their presenting 
the public with fair estimates of the 
subject they treated of. Hence we 
have had much more of panegyric 
than of blame given out as food to the 
public mind, and few men have had 
the courage to come forward and 
enunciate the unvarnished truth. 
Add to which, there has certainly 
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been a growing propensity of late 
years to give way. to the laxity of 
morals, that has insinuated itself into 
our national character since the re- 
sumption of continental intercourse 
subsequent to the general peace ; nor, 
indeed, till the Quarterly Review lately 
pointed out the evil tendency of tle 
French novelists of the day, were 
there any but a very few who ven- 
tured to publish their opinions as to 
the dangerous tendencies of the ima- 
ginative works of modern French 
writers. Even of those among our 
countrymen who have long dwelt in 
France, or who habitually reside there 
—generally a careless and unthinking 
class—there are not many who have 
formed a true judgment of the good 
or bad points of the people they are 
living amongst; either they indulge 
in indiscriminating and unceasing 
abuse, to which the French are by no 
means entitled, or else they bestow 
upon them unqualified praise, to which 
no nation on earth can have any valid 
right: For ourselves, without going 
into the case too much at length, we 
wish merely to point out certain main 
facts and their consequences, upon 
which we conceive the public to be 
either erroneously or not sufficiently 
informed ; an attempt which we shall 
endeavour to make in a spirit of im- 
partiality and justice. 

The great political and moral cata- 
clysm of 1789-93 prostrated all social 
and religious distinction in France, at 
the same time that it swept away all 
that was good or bad of itsgovernment 
and institutions, leaving the nation in 
a state of moral as well as political de- 
gradation, from which the transient 
glories and the feverish excitement of 
the Napoleonic period by no means 
recovered it. The lower classes, on 
coming into the unbridled possession 
of power—for they alone became the 
dominant party, the middle classes and 
the aristocracy had all disappeared— 
the lower classes had no longer any 
moral or social landmarks to guide 
them in the weary waste they had cre- 
ated; and a general laxity of public 
and private conduct ensued, the ef- 
fects of which are felt to the present 
day. These events happened not fifty 
years ago; and many of the subordi- 
nate actors in them are still alive; 
while some of the chief agents have 
since filled leading offices of the state, 
and others remain to act as guides to 
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the nation. Of those who were young 
or in infancy during the last ten years 
of the eighteenth century, the present 
heads of families are composed, and 
the impressions so strongly felt by 
them in their more ardent years, have 
not only retained more or less of their 
force, but also, through their conduct 
and character, have exercised an indi- 
rect but powerful influence on the 
younger branches of the present gen- 
eration. That a father who saw his 
own parents extirpated by the guillo- 
tine, and who had been subjected to 
the influence of the Reign of Terror, 
or the conscription of the Empire, 
should now remain without vivid im- 
pressions of those events is impossible; 
or were he the son of a companion of 
Marat’s, or educated by an associate 
of Robespierre, that he should be ex- 
pected to have formed the same peace~ 
ful and orderly habits of character as 
if he had lived and moved : uder a 
purer system of things, and in a more 
wholesome and social atmosphere, 
would be to require an absurdity. In 
either of these cases his own offspring, 
as far as their education depended up- 
on himself, must have been actuated 
by the tone of his character, and the 
darker features of his mind; while 
the gloomy recollections he possessed 
must have imparted a similar, though 
it may have been a subdued, tinge to 
the juvenile mind he has been charged 
to form. Hence, in part, arises the 
gloomy and disagreeable cast of cha-. 
racter that so strongly marks the 
younger half of the existing natives of 
France: nor will it be for another 
half century—and that too of mild 
and equable government—that the pox 
litical poison infused into Gallic blood 
by the great Revolution, will have 
worked itself out, and become innoxi« 
ous in its effects. Half or even a 
whole century is- nothing in the na- 
tional existence of a people ; nothing 
either for the formation of good na- 
tional habits and tradition—always a 
slow operation—or for the eradication 
of bad ones—a process unfortunately 
never sufficiently quick. The insou- 
ciant character of theold French cour. 
tier, which, after all, was not without 
its amiable points, had been wellnigh 
effaced : the ferocious fanatics of 1798 
perished providentially by each others’ 
hands; and the race was too great a 
libel upon humanity to be propagated, 
except under extraordinary circum- 
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stances, They, too, have become an- 
nihilated, and their character can only 
be traced by fits and starts among the 
two extremes of French society: still it 
is not extinct, as many a‘circumstance, 
during and since 1830, has amply 
shown. The profligate politicians and 
soldiers of fortune who prevailed from 
1795 to 1805, have had much more 
extensive influence on the present race 
of Frenchmen, either as forming part 
of it, and a powerful governing part, 
or else, as being the fathers of men 
who are now beginning to be associa- 
ted with them in power. To the for- 
mer class of parents may, in no small 
part, be referred whatever there is of 
frivolous or insignificant among the 
younger of the upper classes of French- 
men now living; while to the latter 
may be traced most of the gloomy and 
ferocious republicans, or soi-disant 
Bonapartists of the day, as well as 
many of those who, under the corrupt 
and bastard system of government 
now established, are forcing or wheed- 
ling their way into employment and 
power. We do not think that heredi- 
tary example or influence goes for 
nearly as much in France as it does 
in any other country ; but still the na< 
tural influence of social ties and do 
mestic example has not been without 
its weight in colouring the character 
of the adolescent portion of the French 
nation. The fatal effects of the great 
Revolution are, however, felt in a 
+ thousand other ways, and the political 
consequences of that momentous event 
make themselves perceptible in the 
smallest as well as the broadest and 
most obvious features of the national 
physiognomy. Thus, though the le- 
velling of ranks—the practical level- 
ling, that is to say—has undoubtedly 
given an outlet to various beneficial 
developments of the mind, especially 
in science, and literature, and art ; yet 
by taking away all that indefinable 
but surely-acting counterpoise which 
the existence of well marked ranks in 
a nation always produces, it has had 
a tendency to hasten the juvenile mind 
toa period of unnatural precocity, and 
political as well as social instability. 
Thus, the part which a few beardless 
boys were able to play with success 
during the Revolution of 18380, and 
with want of success ever after, was 
marked out for them by the foolish 
‘system of absence of moral control 
‘which French parents have over their 
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most eminent men in the scientific, 
the literary, orthe philosophical world, 
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offspring, and by the silly acquiescence 
of the Parisian public in whatever is 
done by “ les jeunes gens ;” where a 
man; whatever be his nominal rank or 
virtues, is little more esteemed than the 
shoeless gamin of the kennel, and 
where the people have lost all memory 


of good example or good leadership 


on the part of their superiors, it need 
not be a matter of surprise that disor. 
derly students and the refuse of manu- 
factories should be sometimes listened 
to by the majority of the mob—the 
foolish and the ignorant ; butit is, ne- 
vertheless, a most afflicting spectacle, 
and one from which any country that 
values its existence should pray to be 
free. Young men in France are not 
indeed brought into commercial life 
so soon as they are in England ; but 
they much sooner attain to weight in 
the world of letters, or rather of that 
worst portion of the literary world— 
the public political press; and they 
begin at once to act, raw and in. 
experienced as they are, on the health 
of the body politic. The number ot 
young feuilletonists, of young para- 
graph-mongers, of young critics and 
authors of all kinds, is now very con- 
siderable in France, and the effect has 
been, not only to give additional levity 
to the innate instability of the national 
character, but also to lower the stand- 
ard of national literature by the crude 
and erroneous systems of all kinds 
propounded through their agency. 
The main thing for a young man in 
France of small means and great de- 
sires, as most young men, from the 
law of equal inheritance, are become, 
is to get himself into notoriety of some 
kind or other ; and to effect this, there 
is hardly any kind of extravagance of 
which he will uot be guilty. Theab- 
surdity of personal deportment, so re- 
markable at the present day among 
the younger portion of the French 
public, the trashy and pernicious na- 
ture of the younger literature of the 
epoch, the outrance of idea observable 
in the efforts of the younger artists, 
&e., are all, in no small part, to be at- 
tributed to vanity and the desire of 
notoriety, as a primary cause. We 
know of numberless instances of men 
having thus pushed themselves on in 
the space of the last ten years, who are 
now acting on principles very different 
to those which once actuated them ; 
and we can call to mind many an ami- 
able character spoiled by the unnatu- 
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Roman Catholic church as a civilizing 


agent, as an element of order in the 
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ral forcing of thé political system in 
which it has been formed. In France 
every young man thinks his elder an 
imbécille, and is not very scruptilous 
as to the meats of practically demon- 
strating his opinion. _ 

We have said nothing of the ab. 
sence of religious feeling and religious 
control, not to mention religious ex- 
ample, under which the rising genera- 
tion, and even the adult portion of our 
Gallic neighbours, are suffering. This 
incalculable evil, which is now par- 
tially ceasing, at least for one of the 
sexes, has produced its full mischief 
during fifty years of unchecked conti- 
nuance. The most obvious result is 
the absence of any moral standard in 
the nation, and the perversion of much 
moral practice. In schools and col- 
leges, either no religious instruction 
is given, or it is of a nature and in a 
form—those of the less enlightened 
portions of the Roman Catholic faith 
—that is repulsive to the common 
sense even of ill-educated youth ; and 
the consequence is, that, though it 
may be partially and outwardly sub- 
mitted to for the time, it is invariably 
rejected in after life. The Roman 
Catholic church is at present support- 
ed in France as being of some use in 
keeping down the lower classes from 
rebellion, and more outward compli- 
ance is given to its forms and cere= 
monies than at any period since 1830 ; 
but ever since the commencement of 
the present century, the men of 
France, the grown-up men, the nerves 
and sinews of the people, have been 
and are without any religious creed 
whatever. There are of course excep- 
tions, and the peasantry have more re- 
ligion than the denizens of the town ; 
but it is a common observation that 
strikes all foreigners in France, how 
little religious feeling, how little be- 
lief in any dogma and form of worship, 
and, as a consequence, how low a 
standard of moral observance exists 
among the middle and upper classes 
of Frenchmen. The effect on the wo- 
men of France has been different ; they 
have not suffered by this moral plague 
to the same extent as the men; and 
though in Parisian life much cannot 
be said as to any improvement in their 
morals since the close of the last cens 
tury, yet throughout the country in 
general there are strong and cheering 
symptoms of amendment. It is far 
better that they should have some re- 
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ligion than hone; and though the wo- 
men are bliidly plunged in thé barren 
observances of the Rotiati Church, 
yet their hearts, never so corrupted a& 
those of men, have been warmed and 
cheered by what light they have had; 
and the amiability of their charactef, 
the virtuousness of their practice, and 
the utility of their actions have been 
greatly increased. The impoverished 
state of the French Church, on the 
other hand, the absence of all political 
consideration attached to its heads, the 
exclusive and unsocial character im- 
posed on it by the Ronian rule of cle- 
rical celibacy—all this prevents it, a8 a 
church, from having any hold on the 
male portion of the community. It 
exists more by the sufferance of the 
nation than by the good-will. 

The Protestant party in France is 
too inconsiderable in numbers, (we do 
not speak of the individual worth of 
its members,) to have much weight ih 
the nation. For the peasantry, where 
it exists, in Alsace, Lorraine, and 
Languedoc, it makes them more peace- 
able, more industrious, more steady, 
and more amiable than their Romish 
brethren ; and for the upper classes, 
those that belong to any of the Re- 
formed creeds are imbued with a more 
dignified and sober spirit than the gen- 
erality of theirequals. At Strasburg, 
too, and in other academies where Pro- 
testant theological professors are sup- 
ported by the state, the Protestants, as 
a scientific and philosophical body, 
have great weight and influence ; but 
when compared with the mass of the 
nation, the authority of the Protestant 
body is next to nothing. What should 
a citizen of the grande nation, the de- 
scendant of an esprit fort of 1792, care 
for any minor differences of Christian 
faith, after having carried out his Vol- 
tarian scheme of general infidelity ? 
If he looks on the Roman Catholic as 
a fool, he is by no means inclined to 
consider the Protestant as a sage. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding this 
absence of general weight and autho- 
rity, the small leaven of Protestantism 
is doing good in France, and may ul- 
timately bring about an amendment 
in the faith of the majority of the na~ 
tion. The attention of thinking men 
is called to it more and more every 
day; and while the advocates of the 
old deistical or atheistical philosophy 
of the eighteenth century no longer 
avow themselves as such, many of the 
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most eminent men in the scientific, 
the literary, orthe philosophical world, 
profess either a very modified and in- 
noxious form of Romanism, or else 
have made still further approximations 
to the Protestant religion. The grand 
contest between reason and authority 
is still going on in the French philo- 
sophical world, and is approaching 
more nearly to that kind of compro- 
mise which is certainly not the system 
of Rome. The absence of politix 
cal power attached to any particular 
church in France, carries with it this 
good, that it produces a degree of to- 
lerance distinct from indifference, 
which acts as a humanizing ingredient 
in the national character. Not that 
the French Roman Catholic clergy 
are tolerant ; far from it : not that the 
decided unbeliever is tolerant ; this is 
equally an impossibility: but that 
there is much less of social bickering, 
domestic heartburnings, and local jea- 
lousies caused by differences of reli- 
gious belief, than in most other nations 
of Europe. As far as the French are 
indifferent to religion, it is a great mis- 
fortune and curse to them, for it ren- 
ders them indifferent to and incapable 
of morality, and it tends to their na- 
tional degeneration ; but as far as they 
are tolerant it is a blessing, for it civi- 
lizes them as a people, soothes their 
political passions, and leads them to 
religious inquiry. One of the most 
distinguished members of the Protes- 
tant community in France—one of the 
most tolerant, one of the most ami- 
able, and, at the same time, virtuous 
of her citizens, is that distinguished 
man whose name appears asthe author 
of the three first works, the titles of 
which are prefixed to the head of this 
article. He is, at the same time, the 
most eloquent orator in the legislative 
body, and of more individual political 
weight than any other native of 
France. This eminent philosopher 
and historian had the rare merit of 
soon appreciating as it deserved, that 
revolution which he was unable to pre- 
vent, and the still rarer courage to de- 
nounce it in the Chamber of Deputies 
in its true character, as “ a national 
catastrophe,” the evil effects of which 
it was high time to remedy, while the 
good ones were turned to the best ac- 
count. M. Guizot, who has long been 
looked up to as the leader of the Pro- 
testant party in France, is a great ad- 
vocate for the political existence of the 
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Roman Catholic church as a civilizing 
agent, as an element of order in the 
French body politic. In his essay on 
Catholicism, Protestantism, and Phi- 
losophy, he thus expresses a summary 
of his views :— 

‘‘ French society is suffering from mo- 
ral maladies of very different natures, 
There are some who are tired and dis- 
gusted with uncertainty and disorder 
of mind: they have need of a port 
where no tempest can penetrate—of a 
light that never flickers, and of a hand 
that will never let them stumble. 
They demand from religion support 
for their weakness, rather than ali- 
ments for their activity. It is requix 
site that religion, while she elevates, 
should also sustain them, and, while 
touching their hearts, should also sub- 
jugate their intelligence; it is neces- 
sary for them, that while she animates 
their internal life, she should, at the 
same time, and above all things, give 
them a profound sentiment of security. 
Catholicism is marvellously adapted to 
this turn of mind, so frequent of occur- 
rence in our days. It possesses satis- 
faction for such desires, and remedies 
for such sufferings ; it is able at the 
same time to conquer and to please ; 
its anchors are strong, and its pros- 
pects full of attraction for the imagi- 
nation. It excels in giving occupation 
to the soul, at the same time that it 
allows it to rest ; it is acceptable after 
a period of great fatigue, for, without 
leaving the soul to become cold or 
inactive, it eases it of much labour, and 
lightens for it the burden of responsi- 
bility.” . . . For other minds 
also diseased, and also estranged from 
religion, more of intellectual and per. 
sonal activity is required. These also 
experience the want of returning to 
God and the faith ; but they have got 
a habit of examining all things for 
themselves, and of admitting only 
what they have acquired by their own 
labours. They are anxious to fly 
from incredulity ; but their liberty is 
at the same time dear to them, and 
their tendency towards religion is 
caused more by thirst than by lassi- 
tude. It isto souls such as these that 
Protestantism finds access, since, 
while it tells them of piety and faith, 
it allows and encourages them to make 
use of their reason and their liberty. 
It is accused of being cold, but this is 
an error. Protestantism, by making 
a constant appeal to free and personal 
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ig - inquiry, penetrates far into the soul, no need to recur to force; of that 
he and readily becomes an indwelling authority before which the mind bends ‘ . 
on faith, in which the activity of the in- without the heart being abased, and . 
ul- telligence keeps up the fervour of the which speaks with command, not as 
ry heart, instead of extinguishing it. Ca- reposing on fear, but as based on nes 
: tholicism and Protestantism should cessity. Catholicism is full of this 
0- never lose sight of the condition of spirit of authority—it is authority 
28. French society, since it is upon that itself, systematically conceived and 
18~ they have got to act. It is not be- organised. It lays down authority as 
ler tween Catholicism and Protestantism a principle, and carries it into practice 
ort that the contest is now going on—the with great firmness of doctrine and a 
fa contest of ideas and mastery; impiety rare intelligence of human nature. 
nd and immorality, these are the enemies Catholicism is the greatest, the holiest 
le. which one and the other are equally school of respect which the world has 
ort called on to contend with: to reani- ever seen.” 
li mate religious life, this is the work to M. Guizot infers that the best thing 
is which they are called—a work of the state can do to bring back the 
88, immensity, fur the evil itself is im- disorganised, anarchical, and infidel 
ile mense. An examination ever soslight spirits of France to the limits of de- 
1b- of the moral state of these masses of cent and reasonable submissiveness, is 
eS- men, with the mind so fluctuating and to uphold the Roman Catholic Church, 
tes the heart so void, who have so many as being the ostensible religion of the 
he desires and so few hopes, and who majority, and as that form of faith 
ive pass so rapidly from fever of the soul whichwill prove the steadiest and most 
ty. to torpidity, is enough to fill one with useful ally to itself. Such an opinion, 
| to melancholy and alarm.” coming from such a man, made no 
ur- This eloquent and beautiful passage small sensation in France at the time 
LS indicates pretty correctly the prevail- it was enounced, and especially among 
ies ing opinions of its author asto the re- the Protestants; while, coupled as it 
the ligious condition of his countrymen. was with a commendatory notice of 
3e 5 He proposes as aremedy, thatthe Ca- certain Catholic periodicals in a pre- 
'08- tholic and Protestant churchesshould viously published*essay, De la Reli- 
g1- proclaim peace between themselves, gion dans les Sociétés Modernes, in 
son in France at least, and should work which, however, equally favourable 
t it together for the religiousregeneration notice was taken of some Protestant 
ter of the country—a noble, philanthro- publications, his co-religionists began 
out pic, and eminently Christian scheme, to ery out against his apostasy.* M. 
or if indeed it be practicable. He thus Bouvet of Strasburg, in his Response 
and proceeds to advocate the protection of @ M. Guizot, without indulging in 
Sie the Roman Catholic Church by the such an hypothesis, considers that M. 
nds existing government of France, as Guizothasgonetoofar with his doctrine 
rom being that form of belief and worship of political expediency ; and that, by 
bere which is the moststrenuousininculeat- recommending the protection of Ca- 
also ing obedience to authority, moral obe-  tholicism, he is prescribing a remedy 
; to dience to temporal, as wellas religious as bad as the disease. In a long and 
got submission to spiritual authority:— — elaborate essay, he reviews the moral 
for “ As far as the state is concerned, and political tendency of Catholicism,- 
nly the malady that preys on it is the en- as deducible from the history of mo- 
own feeblement of authority. Ido not say dern nations, and infers that it is not 
fly of force, which makes itself to be~ an element of order, but that, on the 
y 8 obeyed—the depositaries of public contrary, it is one which in the long 
and power never had more force, perhaps _ run tends to disorganize and degrade a 
1 18 fever so much; but of authority re- nation. He urges that what is known 
ASSI- cognised beforehand as a principle, in France by the term “ Philosophy,” 
that accepted and felt asa right, which has that is, non-adherence to any particu- 
nce, 
ith, 
ake ‘.* An able political journal, the Journal Général, commonly accepted as the organ of 
rig the Doctrinaire party, and as in communication with M. Guizot, has since joined and 
is 18 become incorporated with the Univers, a journal of ultra-Catholic tenets, but support 
5 ing the Government of-July, and believed to be directed by the Count de Montalem- 
bert. 
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lar creed, is more likely to be convert- 
ed to Protestantism than to Catholi- 
cism ; and, though he does not pro- 
phesy that France will ever become 
entirely Protestant, he argues that the 
mild spirit of the present form of go- 
vernment, the spread of science, of 
literature, of arts, of manufactures, 
&ec., will do more to bring about new 
habits of morality and religion than 
any factitious support given to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

*¢ Catholicism,”’ says M. Bouvet, 
* has long ceased to be in the paths 
of religion. Left behind almost every- 
where by the civilization which it has 
never been able to effect, and which 
it has even opposed, it is now under- 
going the penalty of having turned 
aside from Christian morality, in or- 
der to gratify its own temporal ambi- 
tion. Far from being capable of win- 
ning back French society to the faith, 
and of reigning over it by confidence 
and persuasion, it is a witness, even in 
our days, to the failure of its attempts 
of this kind in all quarters. France 
of the present day rejects it—as Asia, 
Africa, and three-fourths of Europe 
have rejected it, ever since the time 
when it substituted the authority of 
man for the authority of morality, and 
when a blind and clumsy system of 
policy replaced, at Rome, the religion 
of the primitive Christians. It is an 
inexcusable pretension on the part of 
the Church of Rome, to represent itself 
as in a state of progression. How is 
it that it interprets its own history ? 
At the end of the fifth century Chris- 
tianity was generally spread and 
adopted ; but in the sixth the theologi- 
eal quarrels, which had been begun in 
thethird, assumed soscandalous achar- 
acter, and Christianity was so much 
dishonoured by the conduct of its 
heads, that one-half of the Christian 
world (Asia and Africa) threw itself 
in disgust into the arms of Mahomet. 
In the ninth century the western 
church, having no more pretensions in 
the East, found itself divided into the 
Greek church and the Roman: and 
it became a question to know whether 
the preponderance should remain with 
the Bishop of Rome or the Bishop of 
Constantinople. This quarrel of the 
new Cesars, veiled under various dog- 
matic subtleties, ended in a definitive 
schism in the thirteenth century, 
which took away one third of Europe 
from the power of the Vatican. Rome 
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after this found herself for a short 
period the most powerful of the crowns 
of the west: kings obeyed her, and 
her universal monarchy began to get 
into form ; but in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, the Popes saw Luther snatch 
away from them Saxony, Bohemia, 
Sweden, and the greater part of the 
statesof Germany. Switzerland, too, 
and Prussia, Hollandand England, suc- 
cessively embraced the Reformation. 


any mistake as to the invincible and 
rapid decline of Roman Catholicism.” 

There is much in this that is true, 
and something that is erroneous ; but 
without disputing with M. Bouvet as 
to whether Catholicism is or is not at 
the present moment gaining ground 
in our own country, we will at once 
express our agreement with him that 
Catholicism is not so civilizing a sys- 
tem as has been sometimes alleged, 
though on the other hand it is much 
more so than a barren spirit of indif- 
ference or unbelief; and further, that 
we doubt very much whether the pro- 
tection of Catholicism by the French 
Government, would alone produce all 
the good effects expected from it by 
M. Guizot. 

As we said before, some religion is 
better than none: and if the French 
cannot be made to-morrow all Pro- 
testants, it is far better that they should 
become Catholic than remain infidels. 
It is an easier battle to fight with one 
who believes, be it ever so erroneous- 
ly, than with one who does not believe 
at all. Our own doubt is this, whe- 
ther it would not be better policy, 
because more consistent with truth and 
reason, for the French Government to 
encourage the bold, manly, and upright 
spirit of Protestantism, without ne- 
glecting duly to protect any other 
existing form of worship, rather than 
to give predominant favour to the 
tortuous smile and decrepit spirit of 
Catholicism. To us it appears a good 
reason, that because the evil in France 
is great, therefore the best possible 
remedy should be applied, and that, 
instead of merely attempting to bring 
back the stray sheep to the outworks 
of the Holy City, an effort should be 
made to get them, if possible, safe 
within the walls. Infidelity is a sturdy 
antagonist at times, and one that is 
more likely to be beaten by a Protes- 
tant than by a Catholic combatant. 
Without, therefore, neglecting or dis- 
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couraging the Catholic clergy, we 
would recommend that, for its own 
sake merely, as a matter of policy, and 
without reference to a higher object, 
France should rely, more than she 
does, on her five millions of Protestant 
subjects, and should press the Protes- 
tant clergy into her service. The Ca- 
tholics might form an effective part of 
the Christian army wherewith to op- 
pose the Infidels ; but, sure we are, that 
the Protestants would be its corps d’ 
élite.* 

M. Guizot's position that the be- 
setting sin of French society, politi- 
cally speaking, is want of respect for 
authority, we hold to be essentially 
true; but we find ‘another reason for 
it in addition to that, the absence of 
moral and religious feeling, which he 
assigns. Itis this; that for the last 
half century, thatis to say, ever since 
the Great Revolution, authority—(the 
constituted government, the deposi- 
taries of power, the authorities of the 
country)—has done little to deserve 
the respect which it now demands in 
vain. From the moral and physical 
constitution of man, from the immut- 
able and universal laws of that admir- 
able world in which it has pleased the 
Almighty to place us, every one is 
naturally and irresistibly led, not only 
to submit to, but also to venerate the 
concentrated authority of his fellow 
men, and to respect their judgments 
as enunciated by their representative. 
There are few examples to be found 
in history of good government not 
being responded to in the end by the 
respect and affection of the people: 
and we believe it may be advanced as 
an historical canon that discontent on 
the part of a nation towards their con- 
stituted authorities indicates a politi- 
eal disease, caused by faulty treat- 
ment either on the part of the govern- 
ment for the time being, or of that of 
former periods. This affectionate 
reliance of the masses of the people on 
the power that affords them support 
and protection, that thinks and acts 
for those who have neither time nor 
capability of doing so for themselves, 
and yet who stand so much in need of 
it, is commonly strong enough to 
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counteract the faults of government, 
and to survive a long series of politi- 
cal errors and bad usage. We have 
remarkable instances of this in the his- 
tory of our own country, where the 
affection of the people remained con- 
stant to the elder branch of the Plan- 
tagenets long after the death of Rich- 
ard II.—notwithstanding that this 
monarch and his predecessors are not 
usually reckoned to have done much 
in their own persons to merit it; and 
in the melancholy case of the Stuarts, 
when the errors of James I, and 
Charles I. did not prevent the people 
from becoming attached to the family, 
and where all the profligacies of 
Charles II, could not eradicate the 
love that had survived the iron times 
of the Commonwealth. James II. 
may even be said to have had a great 
deal of trouble to set the nation against 
him; nor would he have succeeded, 
had he not attacked them in what was 
dearer than their loyalty—their reli- 
gious faith. A striking example of 
this affectionate attachment of the go- 
verned to their governers may be cited 
in our own day in Austria; not that 


_ We mean to insinuate that the estima- 


ble family on the throne, or the emi- 
nent men who conduct the affairs of 
that empire have any particular faults 
to reproach themselves with towards 
the natives of the duchy of Austria ; 
on the contrary: but it may be main- 
tained that there is no nation where 
all classes of society are so firmly 
linked together in a gentle but potent 
bond.of love and respect, and where 
so great an interchange of kindness 
and good offices takes place between 
the opposite extremes of society, as 
within the German domains of the 
House of Hapsburg. Far, far differ- 
ent is the case in France. The love 


_ of the people, more or less merited, 


for the House of Bourbon, became 
extinct soon after the accomplishment 
of the great Revolution by the forcible 
abdication of its representatives, and 
the exile of their successors: while the 
ephemeral occupiers of power, and the 
usurpers of authority which followed 
each other for a dozen years, took good 
care to make the people hate not only 





* It should be noted that there are only two denominations of French Protestants 
of any weight or number; those of the Reformed Church of Geneva, and those of the 
Confession of Augsburg; the former being the most numerous, 
the French Protestants is in Browning’s excellent History of the Huguenots, 
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themselves, but even the fair land in 
which they lived, so dire was their 
oppression, so pitiless their tyranny. 
How was it possible for any class of 
men, however abject, to have respect 
for the leaders of the National Assem- 
bly of the Convention, or of the Reign 
of Terror? Who could place reliance 
on the Directory? Who could feel 
secure even under the Consulate? And 
as for all the ends and objects for 
which government is constituted, and 
for which men form themselves into 
nations, which of these was accom- 
plished by the governments we have 
just alluded to? At what, even the 
worst period of her history, was 
France more thoroughly miserable and 
degraded than from 1792 to 1805? 
The secret of Napoleon’s hold on the 
affections of the French, is no doubt 
mainly to be found in the visionary 
blaze of military glory wherewith he 
dazzled them; but further than this, 
he was beloved by the people, because 
they firmly believed, from whatever 
causes, that he had the interest of the 
nation at heart; and their affection, 
which sprung from this source, could 
not be effaced even by the cruelties of 
his conscription. A malady had, how- 
ever, been engendered by the Revo- 
lution, and had all along been preying 
on the vitals of the nation, which 
proved too strong for the good inten- 
tions of Napoleon, of Louis XVIII., 
and of his unfortunate successor,— 
the political corruption, the political 
degeneracy of all the men who had ever 
passed through or aspired to power. 
Political principle had become a farce ; 
political honesty a by-word; official 
integrity a thing that men laughed at 
—all was a system of political jobbing, 
bribery, and intrigue, and even speech 
was observed by the arch-priest of this 
order of things’to be given to man to 
conceal his thoughts. The corruption 
of public functionaries which has so 
long existed, and still exists in France, 
has extended its ramifications far and 
wide among the people; and like the 
nervous system of vertebrated animals, 
communicates with the sensorium of 
the nation, acting and acted upon 
in every part. The Revolution of 
1830, so far from checking the evil, 
has only given it new force and a new 
form. The changes of men and opin- 
ions caused thereby, added but one 
more apostasy to the many with which 
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the elder members of society had to 
reproach themselves, while it has had 
the subsequent disadvantage of draw. 
ing a large portion.of the adolescent 
and comparatively uncorrupted gene- 
ration into a similar vortex of political 
machiavelism. The underhand sup. 
planting of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons; the ungrateful abandon- 
ment of the reigning family by those 
who had sworn the most deeply to 
support it, and the cowardly shrinking 
from responsibility by those who had 
egged on the authors of the measures 
that led to the catastrophe; this was a 
sufficiently bad lesson of political im. 
morality to the rising generation ; 
while the tergiversations of the party 
who have since come into power, the 
kicking down of the footstools by which 
the graspers of authority had mounted 
to the attainment.of their ends, the 
continuation and systematized prac. 
tising of the underhand corrupt prac- 
tices of former governments, have cer- 
tainly not tended to afford a good ex- 
ample of political conduct to those 
destined in future times to come to the 
administration of affairs. Where the 
upper classes give so bad a specimen of 
what the citizens of a free state ought 
to be, it is impossible either that the 
lower classes should feel any reverence 
for them, or that they should escape 
from the contagion of such easily dis. 
seminated vices. Before the last re. 
volution, the few persons who used to 
think in France, and who were aware 
of the existence of the malady, used to 
console themselves with the reflection: 
‘Our hopes are in the rising gene- 
ration.” Alas! the Revolution of 
1830, and the “ monarchy of the mid- 
dle classes,’ as it has been somewhat 
fantastically termed, has not shown 
la jeune France in the best of lights, 
nor placed it under the most favour. 
able circumstances for future develop- 
ment! It is a melaucholy but a warn- 
ing truth, that can never be sufficiently 
attended to by all nations blessed with 
long-established governments, that a 
violent revolution, whatever good it 
may bring, has to be accomplished, not 
only at the expense of the comfort of 
the present generation, but also at that 
of the political honour and dignity of 
many future ones. A revolution can 
only take place in corrupt times ; but 
its practical tendency is not to dimi- 
nish the corruption: on the contrary; 
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while it changes its form, it only per- 
petuates its existence.* 

The last political cause which we 
shall notice as affecting the moral and 
social condition of France, is the Re- 
publican nature of her institutions. 
The famous political quibble of 1830 
—‘* A monarchy with republican in- 
stitutions,” required to be otherwise 
read before it cdn apply to France. It 
should run thus—‘ A republic with 
monarchical institutions.” The great 
law of the first revolution, prescribing 
equal inheritance of testamentary pro- 
perty, real and personal, and the vir- 
tual abolition of the influence of the 
aristocracy, has constituted France, 
practically and fundamentally, a re- 
publie ; and as long as this law sub- 
sists, France will-continue to pass 
through all the phases that republics 
are doomed to experience until their 
extinction. It is impossible for an 
hereditary aristocracy to exist, and to 
have that share of power which is its 
due, in any state where such a law is 
in vigour; and though, from the com- 
paratively short time it has been in 
operation, it has not yet produced its 
full and inevitable effect, yet it is ra- 
pidly working the mischief which it 
is so well calculated to produce, not 
merely among the upper, but also 
among the lower orders of society. 
The splitting up of large estates, and 
the parcelling out of smaller ones, are 
bringing all persons to that common 
level of feebleness and political pro. 
stration, which converts the mildest sys- 
tem of government into an instrument 
of pure tyranny ; all the intermediate 
springs by which the harshness and 
suddenness of the shocks of sovereign 
action are softened in mixed govern- 
ments being removed, the people are 
brought into constant and irritating 
contact with public authority, not 
actively, but passively, not as them- 
selves influencing the exercise of 
power, but as the impotent victims of 
its errors, or the careless enjoyers of 
its advantages. The aristocracy, de- 
prived of an hereditary peerage, and 
seeing their ancient wealth and influ- 
ence diminish at each successive gen- 
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eration, are plunged in apathy, and 
take little or no share in the political 
business. of the state ; the depositaries 
of power leing selected principally 
from men of the law, and in great part 
from the commercial and manufaetur- 
ing classes. Such, however, is the 
neediness of the representation of the 
people, that few among them are above 
receiving a bribe —not a pecuniary 
bribe, but the bribe of a place of 
honour or profit under the immediate 
control of the executive government ; 
and nearly one half of the present 
Chamber of Deputies is thus exposed 
to the direct unmitigated action of the 
Cabinet. No small portion of the 
last session has been consumed by de- 
bates in the Chamber, or the commit- 
tee-room, on a measure for limiting 
the compatibility of remunerated 
places with seats for electoral colleges; 
and the proposed law was at last got 
rid of in an underhand manner by the 
government, which knew that it was 
necessary to stifle—this was the word 
—a project so obnoxious to the holders 
of power. As an instance of the de« 
fenceless condition in which even pub- 
lic functionaries in France find them. 
selves placed with regard to the cen- 
tral government, it may be mentioned 
that not a single cabinet out of the 
many which have existed since 1830, 
has ever hesitated to dismiss the pre- 
fect of a department, or the mayor of 
any commune, when they have either 
voted against the government candi- 
date at an election, or have not sup- 
ported him with sufficient energy. 
Examples of this are of too common 
occurrence in France to render speci- 
fications necessary ; but the removals 
of prefects- after the election, which 
ended in the overthrow of Count 
Molé’s administration, is a notorious 
instance of this habitual abuse of pub- 
lic power. To the same cause, the 
common weakness of all classes, may 
be attributed the arbitrary suspen- 
sions or cashierings of the national 
guards of various places where a spirit 
of opposition has been too openly 
manifested—a thing not in itself ab- 
stractedly to be regretted, since a more 





* The eloquent pen of Lord Mahon, in his History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Aiw-la-Chapelle, has amply developed this axiom during the 
early portion of the eighteenth century, It is a book that cannot be too much CON, 


sulted by the political student, 
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can bring any one to the post of leader — 


Fidiculous libel upon an armed force 

éan hardly be imagined than that 

heterogeneous crowd of tinkers and 

tailors ; but, nevertheless, they have 

served as 80 many pernicious ex- 

amples of the overstretchings of au- 

thority fur undue purposes. The 

mercantile classes feel the evils of the 

levelling system as well as the politi- 

cal ones ; and we cannot quote a more 
forcible elucidation of the fact than 
the tardy manner in which the forma- 
tion of railroads has gone on in France, 
or than the circumstances of English 
capital being demanded to establish a 
line from Paris to Rouen, and to set up 
steamers from Havre to New York. 
The agricultural classes are exposed 
to the bad effects of the law in ques- 
tion, as much if not more than any 
others; for not only are improvement 
of land and cultivation on a large scale 
almost impossible, but in the case of 
the smallest owners, land is so much 
divided and broken up, with its parcels 
lying often so far apart, that any cul- 
tivation at all is rendered expensive, 
and causes great loss of time and labour 
tothe proprietor. If the owner should 
wish to sell his parcels of land and 
unite them together, he is met by such 
heavy law expenses, and such a host of 
public functionaries, who, by the all- 
pervading system of governmental 
action, have to be kept by the country, 
that he is at once deterred from his 
project. Official returns have shown 
that there are numerous parcels of 
property in France not producing more 
than ten frances a-year, the clear value 
of which, at twenty years’ purchase, 
Would therefore betwo hundred francs; 
and yet, the law expenses upon the 
conveyance of this land to another 
person would be one hundred francs 
exactly half the whole value! If 
this is not a pernicious system, de- 
feating the very ends for which it was 
instituted; it would be difficult to dis- 
eover any that is so. The result of 
this portion of the Republican legis- 
lation of France, is to subject the peo- 
ple on the one hand to the unmitigated 
tyranny of the law, aud on the other 
hand to destroy their energies as a 
political body. Masses of men at all 
times stand in need of leaders if their 
efforts are to be directed to a good end, 
but where all are alike laid low by the 
general action of the law, nothing but 
an interruption of that action, a legis- 
lative change—a revolution, in short, 
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or protector of his fellow-citizens. 
The French have, in fact, got this sys< 
tem, which has generally been cons 
sidered as the foundation of all res 
publican institutions, in full force 
among them; and its practical result 
is to subject them to the worst, their 
own despotism, as well as to the me- 
lancholy casualties of frequent revolu. 
tionary changes. 

This law, added to the unsettled 
state of the national religion and 
morality, and ripened in its mischief 
by the system of centralization, one 
of the worst offspring of the Great 
Revolution, is rapidly working the 
political degradation and disorganiza- 
tion of the country. It should be 
observed, that it makes a great differ- 
ence whether a people adopt republi- 
can ideas and republican institutions 
at the commencement of their exist- 
ance as a nation, or at a late period, 
and as a consequence of the breaking 
up of a previous system. In the for- 
mer case, a republic may be said to 
be natural, as being one of the earliest 
and clumsiest attempts of a civilized 
community at national government: 
in the latter, it is unnatural, as being 
a virtual abandonment of legislative 
experience, and a reversion to primi- 
tive disorganization. In one instance, 
a republic may co-exist with much 
national liberty, and may tend to im« 
prove and perpetuate its existencé: 
in the other, it becomes the companion 
and cause of personal restraint and 
general oppression, whileit is pregnant 
with the seeds of anarchy and spon- 
taneous decomposition. These are 
the cases of the United States of 
America and France. The former, 
containing a comparatively rude and 
simple population, at the outset of 
their national career, are improving 
their social condition in the same way 
as they are reclaiming and clearing 
their land. There is so much work 
to be done in both respects that all 
hands are wanted to join in it; and as 
every body there, Ulysses-like, is more 
orless his own handicraftsman, so each 
citizen is more or less of a legislator. 
With an unlimited extent of virgin 
territory, and with a population that 
has more commonly to provide the 
necessaries than the elegancies of life, 
the equal division of testamentary pro- 
perty is not yet felt in its evil conse- 
quences ; while, with such a constant 
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and rapid circulation of social blood, 
a healthy action is kept up in all parts 
of the political body independent of 
the forms of the government. Not so 
with France: that country of limited 
though great extent, has a population 
of thirty-three millions, rapidly in- 
creasing, and within a definite time 
will not have wherewithal to maintain 
its inhabitants. After a violent politi- 
cal malady, such as no other nation 
was perhaps ever affected with, and 
after a subsequent temporary recovery; 
it has been again exposed to something 
like a relapse, and is evidently diseased 
at the core. The French are not 
setting out on their voyage of national 
existence with the hope of youth, and 
that ignorance of political evil which 
constitutes much of a people’s happi- 


. hess, and often renders the wisdom of 


government comparative folly, but 
with the bitter recolleetions of brilliant 
expectations blasted, of long-continued 
and misdirected efforts thwarted or 
made abortive, of the substance of 
good thrown away, and nought but 
the shadow of theoretical perfection 
grasped at; with the enervating ef- 
fects of centuries of bygene civilisation 
abused and rejected, with expectations 
of future good almost exhausted, and 
with the national heart and eye dead- 
ened and sickened as to political ad- 
vancement by long-continued failure 
and disappointment. So far from ex- 
citing energy among such a people, 
republicanism is the cause only of 
feverish, short-lived excitement, or of 
anarchy ending in fresh political de- 
gradation. It makes an immense dif- 
ference, whether it be at an early ora 
mature period of a people’s life, that 
republicanism is introduced ; and 
France has adopted it at the later and 


the pernicious moment. 


No man is more alive to the danger 
arising to his country from the anar- 
chica] spirit that prevails in it than M. 
Guizot; and his parliamentary and 
official life has been spent in perpetu- 
ally combating it. His opinions, which, 
however, are well known from his 
harangues in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, are eloquently summed up at the 
end of his essay De la Democratie Cans 
les Sociétés Modernes. He says— 

‘¢ The essential and necessary prin- 
ciples of every regular and stable 
community are as follow :—Persever- 
ing unity of national intention, repre- 
sented by the Government :— Respect 
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for public authority :—Subordination 
of individual will to the Law:—The 
partition of rights according to capa« 
city: the guaranteeing of liberty for 
every one, on every step of the social 
ladder ; but with authority at the top 
and over all, since the affairs of a com. 
munity are in themselves high and 
paramount, and incapable of being 
conducted by those who are below. 
These are the maxims of social good 
sense, aud the elementary principles 
of social order. Whether a commus 
nity be democratical or aristocratical ; 
whether its government be monarchi- 
cal or republican, is of little moment ; 
it has always need of these principles, 
flowing as they do, not from such or 
such a state of society, not from such 
or such a form of government, but 
from the very nature of men and hu- 
man relations: so that where these 
principles are found to be weak, it is 
not the government only, but it is this 
community itself, which is sinking and 
tottering. The more freedom a com- 
munity possesses, or wishes to possess, 
the more ought it to place itself under 
the empire of these tutelary principles; 
for they alone can support a bold and 
ample development of liberty. ... 
The dominant urgent interest—the 
moral, and, at the same time, the na- 
tional interest of our present state of 
society, is to elevate and organize it- 
self, since it is in elevation and organi- 
zation that it is principally deficient. 
Ideas, ambitious customs, social situa- 
tions, and internalarrangements, every - 
thing among us has need of regulating 
and amplifying itself. But the old 
routine of democracy is above all 
fatal, inasmuch as it lowers and de- 
grades every thing—persons_as well 
as things. Weare dragging ourselves 
on in the leading strings of the Revo- 
lution, instead of standing upright and 
advancing. A return of the past is 
dreaded: let then our modern demo. 
cracy forget what its past was: let it 
rise to the altitude of the position it 
has acquired ; then only will it be fit 
for its present fate—then only can it 
reckon itself sure of its future.” 

M. Guizot, as a conscientious sup- 
porter of the existing Charter and 
Government of France, is for continu- 
ing the experiment, and for working 
that charter out to its final results, with 
a monarchical and religious bias given 
to it by the government for’ the time 
being. Our own opinion is, that the 
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fundamental constitution of French 
society requires alteration; the aristo- 
cratic element must be reintroduced, 
and the republican tendency taken 
away, in order to let the monarchical 
and religious elements have their pro- 
per sphere of action. Until by the 
abolition of the law ef equal succes- 
sion, the formation of a permanent 
upper class, alike independent of the 
government and the people, is brought 
about; and until the growth of such 
a body of families is strengthened by 
the lapse of years, France will not be 
in ‘a healthy political condition, but 
wiil continue as she now is, a hot-bed 
of discontent for herself, and a focus 
of pernicious propagandism to her 
neighbours. 

And there are ample materials in 
France for improving the state of the 
people. The country and its inhabi- 
tants are alike capable of being turned 
to good. he former is not second 
in average fertility to any territory of 
equal extent in Europe, with every 
natural advantage for richly varied 
agriculture, and most extensive com- 
merce. The latter are composed, for 
twenty-five out of the thirty-three 
millions, of a sturdy and honest rural 
population, split into many distinct 
races, and even languages, and as such 
full of national vigour. With remark- 
able aptitude for agriculture, but with- 
out the means of improvement; with 
no antipathy for trade and manufac- 
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tures, but without any encouragement; 
with much natural shrewdness, but 
domineered over, and talked out of 
their good sense, by the corrupt deni- 
zens of the capital. The French have 
so much national good-humour and 
bonhommie, that they could again 
easily attach themselves to the sei« 
gneurs with whom their chateaux and 
manors, as of old, ought to be peopled ; 
and they have so much innate acuteness 
and aptitude for detail, that a really 
paternal and provident government 
might urge them on to commercial 
and industrial pursuits with the hap- 
piest results. If something of this 
kind be not done by the peaceful ways 
of legislation, it will be effected, sooner 
or later, at the dreadful sacrifice of 
another revolution ; but we hope for 
the best. We have faith in the im- 
proving good sense of Europeanna- 
tions; and the examples of other 
peoples will not be without their due 
influence. Meanwhile, we desire 
heartily that the good parts only of 
French institutions, the love and pro- 
tection of science, literature, and art, 
may be imitated in our own country ; 
and that we may have the good sense, 
while we ayoid the rocks on which 
our neighbours have split, to preserve, 
as the palladium and touchstone of 
our national greatness, the religious 
and aristocratic spirit of our venerable 
constitution. 





THE CANDIDATE’S GARLAND, 


AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG, 


Arr—* Croppies lie down.” 


Ye candidates claiming to serve the good cause 

Of religion and liberty, order and laws ! 

Where’er on the hustings the foe you may face, 

Lay it into him well, till he bellows for grace. 

I can teach you some tricks to crack Whiggery’s crown, 

And to make all Repealers and Chartists lie down. 
Singing down, down, Radicals, down! 


2 


If “ Tory pisLoyatty”’ furnish the ery, 
First simply assert that the charge is a die. 
Then suggest that some folks have more profit than praise, 
Paying court to the sun while they bask in his rays. 
But demand where’s the party, since parties were made, 
So true as the Tories when left in the shade, 

Singing down, down, courtiers lie down ! 


i 
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enit's 3. 

but : If this isn't sufficient to silence their jaw, 

t of ’ Keep rubbing their hide till you come to the raw : 

eni- Hint at Denman and Brough’m, at the Duke and the Prince, 
lave And you'll soon make the jade’s ugly withers to wince ; 
and You may lastly allude to a speech by old Coke— ‘ 
zain 1 forget his new title—then see how they'll look. 

sei Singing down, down, libellers, down ! 

and 4, 

led ; On the,Canapas next you may largely dilate, 

ness In extent so prodigious, in value so great: 

ally Such an outlet for industry—idle at home— 

nent Such a fountain of commerce through ages to come. 

reial Whether traitor or trimmer, confusion to him 

hap- Who would cripple the realm in so goodly a limb! 

this Singing down, down, rebels lie down! 

Ways 5. 

oner If firebrands or fools of se/f government speak, 

e of Say, ’tis nonsense and knavery all that they seek. 

> for Ere they set the child free from the mother’s command, 

im- Bid them try the experiment nearer at hand. 

ina- Oh! what pranks would the imps in our nurseries play, 
ther If declared their own masters for even a day. 
> due Singing down, down, younkers lie down! @ 
esire 6. 
ly of At the Corn-Laws, though now rather musty and stale, 
pro- If some flow’ry Whig orator chooses to rail, 
| art, Don’t be you mealy-mouthed, give him prices and freight, 
try ; And just press him to death on the subject of weight. 
ense, If you question him close, you'll soon carry tHe laugh, 
rhich And leave few that will barter their corn for his chaff. 
pe Singing down, down, humbugs lie down ! 
1e 0 . 
gious Then present this dilemma, with horns, a good pair, 

rable Such as often the Stot has in vain wish’d to wear. 





When prices decline, pray, will wages fall too? 
(We've an answer in petio to meet either view :) 
If they won’t, what relief will the masters have then ? 
If they will, what the mischief becomes of the men ? 
Singing down, down, disputants, down ! 
8 ; 


Enquire as to InELanp,—Beneath the Whig reign 

Is reason returning ?—is crime on the wane ¢ 

See,'the Arch-agitator still rampant we find, 

Mendicity still with mendacity join'd ; 

While Augean pollution fast poisons the scene, 

Such as Stanley—or Hercules—only could clean, 
Singing down, down, perjury, down! 

9 


A word to the Cuartists before my song ends ; 

Of the Whigs or the Tories, say which are their friends? 

Those who help them in patience and peace to endure 

What princes and parliaments never can cure ?— 

Or the tricksters who sell them sedition for food, 

And, first fanning the fire, then would quench it in blood? 
Singing down, down, Democrats, down ! 

10. : 

If you borrow these lessons from Christopher’s school, 

The result, my good friends, may be left to old Bull ; 

Even Peggy and Pat, their newfangledness past, 

Will awake to some calmer conclusions at last ; 

But be that as it may, ere the twelve months are out, 

You'll see Peel back in power and the Whigs up the spout, 
Singing down, down, Whiggery, down! 
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THE WAGS. 


In a town which we will call Mid- 
dletown, because it was of the middle 
size, dwelt a worthy shopkeeper bear- 
ing the odd name of Jeremiah Wag. 
By dealing in all sorts of commodities, 
and steady attention to his business, 
he had managed to keep up his respec- 
tability, and doubtless would have 
considerably increased his store, but 
for the gradual increase of his family. 
For several years after his marriage 
a new little Wag was ushered annual- 
ly into the world ; and though there 
had latterly been somewhat less of re- 
gularity, as many as ten small heads 
might be counted every evening in his 
back parlour. Jerry, the eldest boy, 
was, however, almost fourteen years 
of age, and therefore began “ to make 
himself useffl,” by carrying out small 
parcels and assisting behind the coun 
ter. All the rest were, to use their 
parent’s phrase, ‘“ dead stock,” and 
“‘ were eating their heads off;” for, 
sooth to say, they were a jolly little 
set, and blessed with most excellent 
appetites. Such was the state of fa- 
mily matters at the time when our nar- 
rative commences. 

Now; on the opposite side of the 
street, exactly facing the modest board 
on which Jeremiah’s name was paint- 
ed, with the usual announcement of 
certain commodities in which he dealt, 
was another board of a very different 
description. On it were emblazoned 
the arm; of his Majesty, with the sup» 
porters, a lion and a unicorn, as the 
country folks said, * a-fighting for the 
crown.” 

The establishment indicated by this 
display, was upheld by a very different 
class of customers to that which pa- 
tronised the shop. Two or three 
times in each day some private car- 
riage or post-chaise would stop to 
change horses at the King’s Arms, 
and occasionally “a family” took up 
their quarters there for the night ; but 
the latter was a piece of good-luck 
not often to be expected, as there 
were no lions to be seen in Middle- 
town save the red rampant guardian 
on the sign-board. 

It was haymaking time, and busi- 
ness was very “ slack” with the wor- 
thy Jeremiah ; but he said that he 
didn’t care much about it, as the coun- 


try folks were earning money, part of 
which he trusted would find its way 
into his till in due course. So, after 
rummaging about among his stock to 


‘see if he was “ out of any thing,” he 


took his stand at the- door, just to 
breathe a mouthful of fresh air. Titus 
Twist, the landlord, made his appear- 
ance at the same moment, in his own 
gateway, apparently with the same 
salubrious intent, and immediately 
beckoned to his neighbour just to 
step across. 

“‘ Well, how are ye, Master Wag ?” 
said he, when they met. ‘“ Did you 
observe that green chariot that stands 
down in the yard there, and came in 
more than an hour ago?” Jeremiah 
answered in the negative. ‘* Well,” 
continued mine host, ‘ it belongs to 
one of the oddest, rummest, little old 
gentleman I ever clapped my eyes on. 
He’s been asking me all sorts of ques« 
tions, and seems mightily tickled with 
your name above all things. I think 
he’s cracked. Howsomever, he’s or- 
dered dinner; but hush! here he 
comes.” 

The little gentleman in question 
seemed between sixty and seventy ; 
but, excepting a certain sallowness of 
complexion, carried his years well, his 
motions being lively, and wearing a 
good-humoured smile, as though ha- 
bitual, on his countenance. His dress 
was plain, but good, and altogether 
becoming his apparent rank. 

*¢ T shall be back in a quarter of an 
hour,” said he to the landlord ; «I’m 
only going over the way to the shop 
to buy something ;” and away he went, 
and, of course, was followed by Jere- 
miah, who, immediately on entering 
his own house, skipped nimbly behind 
the counter to wait upon his new cus- 
tomer. 

After trying on some gloves, and 
purchasing two pair, the little strange 
gentleman looked round the shop, as 
though examining its contents to find 
something he wanted. 

« Any thing else I can do for you, 
sir?” replied Jeremiah. ‘ You sell 
almost every thing I see, Mr Wag?” 
observed the old gentleman. “ Mr 
Wag? Your name is Wag, I sup- 

ose ?” “ Yes, sir,” replied the shop- 

eeper, dryly. 
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‘* Wag, Wag, Wag!” repeated 
the stranger, briskly. ‘‘ Funny name! 
eh?” “It was my father’s before me,” 
observed Jeremiah, scarcely knowing 
what to think of the matter. 

‘“* Very good name !”’ continued the 
little gentleman, “ Like it very much. 
Got any children? Any little Wags, 
eh? Like to see’em. Fond of child- 
ren—little Wags in particular—he, 
he, he!” 

“« Much obliged to ye for enquiring, 
sir,” replied the senior Wag; “ I've 
got just half a score, sorted sizes, 
That's the eldest!” and he pointed to 
young Jerry, whose lanky limbs were 
at the moment displayed, spread-eagle 
fashion, against the shelves, from the 
topmost of which he was reaching 
down some commodity for a cus- 
tomer. 

“ That's right. Bring ’em up to 
industry,” said the little gentleman. 
‘* Well, I can’t stay now, because my 


dinner’s ready; but I see you sell 


Irish linen, and I want a piece for 
shirts ; so, perhaps, you'll be so good 
as to look me out a good one and 
bring it over to me.” 

«* You may rely,” commenced Mr 
Wag; but his new customer cut him 
short by adding, ** I know that well 
enough,” as he briskly made his exit. 

The industrious shopkeeper forth. 
with selected certain of his primest 
articles, fulded them in a wrapper, 
and, at the appointed time, carried the 
whole across to the King’s Arms. 

He was immediately ushered into 
the presence of the eccentric elderly 
gentleman, who was seated alone be- 
hind a bottle of white and a bottle of 
red, * Suppose you've dined, Master 
Wag ?” said he, « So, come! No cere- 
mony, sit down and take a glass of 
wine.” 

«‘ ’m very much obliged to you, 
I'm sure; sir,” replied Jeremiah ; « but 
I have just brought over half a dozen 
pieces of Irish for you to look at and 
choose.” 

« Phoo, phoo!” Quoth the small 
stranger, “ I don’t want to see them. 
I know nothing about ’em. Leave 
all to you. Only meant to have had 
a piece; but, as you have brought 
half a dozen, I may as well take ’em. 
‘Store's no sore,’ they say. There’s 
a fifty pound note! Reckon ’em up, 
and see if there’s any change.” 

Jeremiah stared at this unusual 
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wholesale mode of dealing, stammered 
his thanks, and observed, that the 
goods would not amount to half the 
money. 

«© So much the worse,” said the 
little gentleman. “ Must see if I 
can’t buy something else in your line 
presently ; but, sit down now: that’sa 
good fellow! I want to have some 
talk with you.” 

The bashful shopkeeper hereupon 
perched himself on the extreme front 
edge of a chair, at a respectful dis- 
tance from the table ; but was told to 
draw up closer by his hospitable en+ 
tertainer. Then they took three or 
four glasses of wine together, and 
gradually Jeremiah found himself more 
at home, and serupled not to reply to 
the odd stranger’s questions respect- 
ing his family and occupations. And 
so they went on chatting till they ap-« 
peared as two very old and intimate 
friends ; for Mr Wag wis of an open, 
unsuspecting disposition, and talked 
as though he had no objection that all 
the world should know all about his 
affairs. 

‘* Well, but, my dear Wag,” said 
the stranger, “* can’t you tell what 
part of the country your father came 
from ?” 

‘* No, sir, I can’t,” replied Jeremiah, 
‘she died when I was about eight years 
old, and the London merchant to 
whom he was clerk, put me to school, 
and after that apprenticed me to old 
Hicks, who lived over the way where 
Ido now. Well, there I served my 
time, and then married his daughter, 
and so came in for the business when he 
died; but I’ve increased it a pretty 
deal, and if I'd more capital, could 
make a shug thing of it by going into 
the wholesale, and serving village 
shops with grocery, and so on.” 

“* Why don’t you try it?” asked the 
little gentleman. 

** It won't do unless one has got the 
ready to go to market with,” replied 
Jeremiah, knowingly ; “ and then one 
must be able to give credit, and ought 
to keep one’s own waggon to carry out 
goods. No, no, it won't do. Many 
a man has made bad worse by getting 
out of his depth, and, as it is, than 
God, I can live. The only thing that 

uzzles me now and then is, what I 
shall do with all the children.” 

“ Hark ye, my worthy Wag,” said 
the odd stranger, “« I have not got any 
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children ; so, if you'll let me pick 
among the lot, I- don’t care if I take 
two or three off your hands.” 

« Sirt” exclaimed the astonished 
shopkeeper. 

«‘ | mean what I say,” replied the 
old gentleman, demurely. “ Take me 
with you. Introduce me to your wife 
and family, and let us all have a 
friendly cup of tea together in your 
back parlour. Don't stare, my good 
Wag; but fill your glass. I don’t 
want to buy your little Wags, but I 
happen to have more of the ready, as 
you call it, than 1 want; so I'll put 
them toschool, or what youlike. What 
say you?” 

Jeremiah rubbed his eyes, as though 
doubtful if he were awake, and then 
uttered his thanks for such extraordi- 
nary kindness in the best way he was 
able; and, about an hour after, the 
whimsical little old rich gentleman 
was sitting by the side of Mrs Wag, 
with a little curly-headed Wag on each 
knee, whilethe rest were playing round, 
or gazing open-mouthed at the stran- 
ger with childish wonder. 

By degrees all stiffness wore off ; 
and, before the evening concluded, 
nothing could exceed the merriment of 
the whole party. The eccentric elder- 
ly gentleman had learned to call all 
the Wags by their names, and he 
played, and frolicked, and rolled upon 
the floor with the little people, in a 


style that made the parents suspect, - 


with the landlord, that he must be 
** cracked.” 

However, at parting, he became 
more serious, and invited Jeremiah to 
come and breakfast with him in the 
morning, and to bring with him a copy 
of the names and birthdays of his chil- 
dren, as entered in the Family Bible. 

Mr and Mrs Wag of course lay 
awake for an hour that night, talking 
over the strange incidents of the day, 
and perhaps building a few castles in 
the air, after the style of affectionate 
parents for their children. 


On the following morning Jeremiah ; 


dressed himself in his Sunday suit, 
and repaired to fulfil his engagement. 
His new old friend received him in 
the most cordial manner, and they 
breakfasted together, chatting over fa- 
mily concerns as on the preceding day. 
When their repast was ended, the little 
gentleman read over the list of the 
young Wags, and smilingly observed, 
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<* Rut so much!” exclaimed Mr 


‘besides yourselves ! 


[Oet. 


‘ A jolly set of them! We must con- 
trive to make them all good and hap- 
py Wagsif we can, eh? Eldest, Jerry, 
almost fourteen—useful to you in busi- 
ness. That's right. Leave him there, 
eh? Next, Thomas, almost thirteen 
—fond of reading—told me so. A 
good school first, eh? Then three 
girlsrunning, Mary, Anne, and Fanny. 
Pack them off to a good school too. 
Never mind. Then comes William, 
eight—and Stephen, seven. Think I 
know where to place them—Just the 
right age. Perhaps can’t do it at once, 
though. Humph. That's all I can 
take at present. The other three, Sa- 
rah, Henry, and Philip, too young. 
Well, my worthy Wag, you will hear 
about what I mean to do with them 
before long, and a friend of mine will 
call upon you some day to consult 
about the best way of increasing 
your business, Settle all in time. 
No more to say now, but good-bye— 
eh? Paid the landlord's bill before 
breakfast, ‘cause don’t like to be kept 
waiting. Didn't mean to have stopped 
longer than to change horses when I 
came yesterday. Glad I have, though. 
Hope you won't be sorry. Holla! 
waiter ! is my carriage ready?” * At 
the door, sir,” shouted the landlord in 
reply.  That’s right!” exclaimed 
the extraordinary elderly gentleman. 
** Good-bye, my worthy Wag! Re. 


member me to Mrs Wag, and give. 


my love to all the little Wags. Ten 
A dozen Wags 
in one family! Never expected to 
see such a sight asthat! He, he, he! 
See it again, though, hope. Wag 
together, all of you, like a bundle of 
sticks, hope!” And, laughing and 
uttering similar incoherent sentences 
alternately, he walked briskly along 
the passage to his carriage, into which 
he forthwith jumped, and, having re- 
peated his valediction to the astounded 
shopkeeper, ordered the postilion to 
drive on. 

Thus Jeremiah was prevented from 
expressing his grateful feelings for 
such wonderful promises, and so stood 
gaping in silence till the carriage was 
out of sight. 

** Why, you seem regularly ’mazed, 
neighbour !"” exclaimed the landlord. 

«* Enough to make me,” replied Mr 
Wag. “If one-half what I've heard 
this morning should come true, I shall 
be a lucky fellow, that’s all!” 
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‘The old fellow’s cracked,”’- ob- 
served Titus Twist. ‘He's a gentle- 
man, however, every inch of hiin, that 
I will say for him. Didn't make a 
word about nothing. ll right. 
Used to good living, no doubt. More’s 
the pity, as he’s cracked. He cer- 
tainly ought not to be allowed to 
travel without a servant, as he does.” 

‘* Well,” observed Jeremiah, * I 
don’t know what to say or what to 
think about it ; but, if he is cracked— 
humph! Idon’tknow. It may be so. 
However, there’s no harm done yet.” 

‘* So he’s been cramming you, eh !” 
said mine host. ‘* Made you a pre. 
sent of the moon, perhaps? They do 
fancy strange things, and think them- 
selves kings, and very rich in particue 
lar.” 

The truth of this latter assertion 
made an impression upon our worthy 
shopkeeper, who communicated it to 
his wife; but she had taken a great 
fancy to the odd old gentleman, and 
was not to be shaken in her conviction 


that he would really be “as good as, 


his word.” 
« Well,” observed her husband, 


“time will show; and, at all events, . 


it was no bad thing to sell six pieces 
of fine linen at once. We don’t have 
such customers every day. However, 
the best thing we can do is, to keep 
our own secret ; for, if the neighbours 


were to hear of it, we should never 


hear the last of it.” 

Mrs Wag agreed in the propriety 
of her spouse's suggestion ; but, never- 
theless, was unable to refrain from 
dropping hints to sundry gossips con- 
cerning her anticipations of coming 
good fortune; and the vagueness and 
mysterious importance of her manner 
created a sensation, and caused many 
strange surmises. Some decided that 
the Wags had been so imprudent as 
to purchase a whole lottery ticket, 
and blamed them accordingly ; while 
others shook their heads, and hinted 
that, with so large a family, it would 
be a very fortunate cireumstance if 
Jeremiah could manage so as not to 
go back in the world ; and, for their 
parts, they never liked to hear folks 
talk mysteriously about good luck : 
so, for some time, the stranger’s visit 
appeared to have produced results 
somewhat the reverse of beneficial ; 
but, at the end of a month, an elderly 
gentleman, dressed in black, entered 
the shop, and requested a private in- 
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terview with Mr Wag; and as the 
back parlour was full of little Wags, 
then undergoing the ceremonies of ab- 
lution, combing, &c., he proposed that 
they should adjourn tothe King’s Arms. 

When they were seated there, the 
stranger very deliberately proceeded 
to arrange a variety of papers upon 
the table in a business-like manner ; 
and when his task was completed, ap« 
parently to his satisfaction, he smiled, 
rubbed his hands, and thus addressed 
the wondering shopkeeper. 

“ My name is Stephen Goodfellow. 
I am an attorney, living in London, 
and there” (handing a card) “ is my 
address. You will probably guess who 
is my client, but my instructions are 
to conceal his name. Well, he has 
consulted with me as to the best mode 
of carrying your intention of increas 
sing your business into effect, and I 
have, consequently, had interviews 
with certain commercial gentlemen, 
and, ahem! the result is, that as the 
thing must be done gradually, I have 
to present you, in the first place, with 
this order for athousand pounds. You 
will then be so good as to sign this 
document, by reading which you will 
perceive that you cannot be called 
upon for repayment before the expi- 
ration of three years. Ahem! don’t 
interrupt me. That will do to begin 
with ; but, after a little while, as you 
must give credit, and some of your 
commodities, particularly grocery, 
amount to considerable sums, you may 
want more, so—ahem !—yes, this. is 
the paper. You are to put your usual 
signature here ; and, mark me, in pre- 
cisely six months from this day, an 
account will be opened in your name 
with the London bankers, whose 
check-book I now present you with. 
They will have assets in their hands, 
and instructions to honour your drafts 
for any sum or sums not exceeding 
four thousand pounds. You under- 
stand ?” 

‘“‘ ] hear what you say, sir,” stam- 
mered Jeremiah ; “ but, really, I’m 
so astonished, that”——. 

‘© Well, well,” observed Mr Good- 
fellow, smiling, “it certainly is not an 
everyday transaction; but my re- 
spected client is a little eccentric, and 
so we must allow him to do things in 
his own way. He has taken a fancy 
to you, that’s clear; and when he 
takes any thing in hand, he doesn't 
mind trifles.” 
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*«* But so much!” exclaimed Mr 
Wag. “ One thousand—four thou- 
sand—five thousand pounds! It is like 
a dream! Surely, sir,” and he hesita- 
ted; ‘ surely the gentleman can’t be 
in—ahem !—in—his—right senses ?” 

‘* Sound as a bell,”’ replied the law- 
yer. ‘ I hope you may have as clear 
a head to carry on your new business. 
At present you are a little bewildered, 
that’s plain enough; but no great 
marvel. However, my time is pre- 
cious, so just let me have your signa- 
ture, and I’m off.” 

He then placed the papers before 
Jeremiah, who, after a little more de- 
mur, and a great deal of trepidation, 
wrote his name twice, and received 
the money order and the banker's 
check-book. Mr Goodfellow then or- 
dered a chaise, and chatted familiarly 
till it was ready, when he shook Mr 
Wag by the hand, wished him good 
luck, and departed. 

‘I told you so!” exclaimed Mrs 
Wag, when her spouse related the 
morning’s adventure. ‘‘ He seemed 
so fond of the children. 1 knew how 
it would be. But you should have 
asked his name.’ I wonder who he 
can be! Some great lord, no doubt. 
Well, bless him, I say! God bless 
him, whoever he is. Oh, Jerry! my 
dear Jerry Wag! I feel as if I was 
a-going to ery. How foolish! Well, 
I can’t help it, and that’s the truth ;” 
and the good housewife wiped her 
eyes, and then threw her arms round 
the neck of her dearly beloved Wag, 
who, albeit that he was unused to the 
melting mood, found his eyes suddenly 
grow dim, and so they performed a 
weeping duet together. 

It is pleasant to record, that at the 
termination of this natural paroxysm, 
they neglected not to return thanks to 
a higher. Power for the wonderful 
change that had thus suddenly taken 
place in their prospects. 

Their subsequent task was to take 
counsel together; but that was a 
work requiring more of ¢almness than 
they possessed for the first few days. 
However, by degrees, as time rolled 
on, the industrious couple made their 
arrangements, and, at the end of six 
months, Mr Wag had so increased his 
business, that it became advisable for 
him to have recourse to his London 
bankers. In the meanwhile, he had 
sent his son Tom and the three eldest 
girls to school, agreeably to the inti- 
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mation of his unknown friend, which 
he considered as a command that he 
was in duty bound to comply with. 
Still it appeared very extraordinary 
that the little elderly gentleman nei- 
ther communicated with nor came to 
see them ; but, as the whole affair was 
out of the common way, Jeremiah 
resolved industriously to avail himself 
of the advantages of his new position, 
as the best means of testifying his 
gratitude during his benefactor’s ab- 
sence. 

Much marvelling, of course, there 
was in the town and neighbourhood 
at the steady increase in Mr Wag’s 
‘concern,’ in spite of his very plain 
statement that a kind friend had ad- 
vanced him a considerable sum. 

«* Who could that friend be?” was 
the puzzling question which no one 
could answer; but his unremitting 
attention to business, the punctuality 
of his payments, and other evidences 
of his prosperity, sufficed to ensure 
him general respect, though certain 
envious busybodies would venture now 
and then to hint significantly that 
“ all is not gold that glistens.” 

So matters went on pleasantly with 
the Wags till winter, when Tom and 
his three sisters came home for the 
holidays, and the latter assisted their 
mother in preparing for the festivities 
of the season. 

It was Christmas eve, and the 
whole ‘of the family were congregated 
in the little back parlour, when young 
Jerry started up at the well-known 
sound of a customer at the shop. door, 
at which he arrived with a hop, step, 
and jump; and, jerking it open, be- 
held a little old gentleman wrapped in 
a large cloak. 

* Please to walk in, sir,” said Jerry 

Wag. 
“Hush!” whispered the stranger, 
placing his forefinger on his mouth, 
‘I want to surprise them. You're 
all together to-night, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Jerry, smiling, 
for he thought he knew to whom he 
was speaking. 

‘* That's right,”’ said the odd elderly 
gentleman, advancing cautiously to- 
wards the darkest part of the shop, 
and throwing off his cloak. «Now 
for a Christmas frolic! Come here, 
you rogue! Why, you've grown 
taller than me. That's right! a 
thriving Wag! Now, mind, you go 


back as if nothing had happened, and 
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give me hold of your coat tail, so that 
I can't be seen, That'll do. No 
laughing, you young monkey. There, 
step along.” 

Jerry did as he was bid, save that, 
though he bit his lips unmercifully, 
his risible muscles would not remain 
inactive; and thus the oddly joined 
pair made their way into the family 
apartment just as the eldest daughter 
had exclaimed, * Now, mamma, it’s 
your turn to wish !” 

They were sitting in a semicircle 
before the fire, and the stranger and 
his shield, of course, stood behind 
them. 

“‘ Heigho!” said Mrs Wag, “ there’s 
only one thing I wish for to-night, and 
that is the addition of one more to our 
party.” 

« Name! name! You must name 
your wish!” cried three or four 
juvenile voices, in full glee. 

‘¢T wish I could tell you his name,” 
said Mrs Wag, “ but your father 
knows who I mean. Don't you, my 
dear?” 

‘* I can’t mistake you, my love,” re- 
plied Jeremiah, affectionately, “ and I 
wish he could see how happy we are. 
It would do his heart good, I really 
think.” 

‘© Who can he be!” exclaimed the 
eldest daughter. 

«* Perhaps it’s somebody like me!” 


cried the little odd gentleman, step- 


ping briskly forward. 

*« Itis! itis!’’ shrieked mamma, 
and up jumped the whole party, and 
down went Mrs Wag upon her knees, 
while, utterly unconscious of what she 
did, her arms were clasped round the 
neck of her benefactor, whose bodily 
frame, being unable to sustain her 
matronly weight, gave way, and so 
they rolled together on the floor. 

s* Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the eccen~ 
tric elderly gentleman, as soon as he 
recovered breath, but without attempt- 
ing to rise. ‘ This is a Christmas 
gambol, eh! Master Wag? Eh! my 
merry little Wags? Needn’t ask you 
all how you are.” 

‘‘ My dear sir!” exclaimed Jere- 
miah, ‘ allow me to assist you. I 
hope you are not hurt.” 

** Hurt!” cried the little gentle- 
man, jumping up and offering his 
hand to Mrs Wag. ‘ Hurt! Why, 


I feel myself twenty years younger 
than I did five minutes ago. 
mind, ma'am, 


Never 
Like Christmas game 
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bols. Always did. Happen to have 
preg thing as a bunch of mistletoe, 
eh?” 
‘* I am sure, sir,” whimpered Mrs 
Wag—* I am sure I shall never for- 
give myself. To think of taking such - 
a liberty ; I—I~—cau’t conceive how 
I could” —— 

‘* As often as ever you please, my 
good lady,” said the eccentric, handing 
her to a chair; ‘ but sit down and 
compose yourself, while I shake hands 
allround;"’ and, turning toward Jere~ 
miah, he commenced the ceremony, 
which he went through with from the ° 
eldest to the youngest, calling them 
all by their names, as correctly as 
though he were a constant visiter. 

A right merry Christmas eve was 
that. .The young Wags were, ever 
and anon, obliged to hold their sides; 
as they laughed and screamed with 
delight at the funny stories told by 
the funny little old gentleman, who 
romped and played with them with as 
much glee as though he had been the 


youngest of the party. So the hours 


passed quickly away till the unwelcome 
sound of “ bedtime” was whispered 
among the little circle ; and then one 
after another departed, until] Mr and 
Mrs Wag were left alone with their 
honoured guest. 

The hearts of both were full, and 
they began to endeavour to express 
their feelings ; but-the singular old 
gentleman stopped them by saying— 
‘* Needn’t tell me. Knowitall. Shall 
ruu away if you go onso. Remember, 
I told you I had more of the ‘ ready’ 
than I knew what todo with. Couldn't 
have done better with it, eh? Out at 
interest now. Best sort of interest, 
too. More pleasure this evening than 
receiving dividends, eh! Never was 
happier. So come, let us wind. up 
for the night. I’vea memorandum or 
two for you in my pocket-book,” and 
he placed it on the table, and began to 
turn over divers papers, as he con- 
tinued—“‘ Hem! ha! Yes. Those 
two. You'd better take them, my 
good sir. They'll admit William and 
Stephen to Christ Church—what they 
call the blue-coat school. Capital 
school, eh ?”’ ; 

** My dear sir!” exclaimed Jere- 
miah. 

‘* Don’t interrupt me, that’s a good 
fellow,’ said the old gentleman, 
“ Hem! Do you ever smoke @ 


pipe?” 
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“‘ Very rarely,” replied the wonder- 
ing Mr. Wag. 

«* Well,” continued his guest, “ take 
that paper to light your next with. 
Put it in your pocket, and don’t look 
. at“it till I'm gone. Hem! Tom's 
master says he will make a good 
scholar ; so, if you've no objection, I 
was thinking he might as well go. to 
college in a year or two. Not in your 
way, perhaps? Nevermind. I know 
some of the big-wigs. See all right, 
and enter his name. Should have one 
parson in a large family, eh ?” 

‘Here Mrs Wag could no longer 
refrain from giving vent to her over- 
charged feelings by certain incoherent 
ejaculations, which terminated in a 
flood of tears. 

«“ Humph! ” saidthe old gentleman, 
“ my spectacles want wiping ;” and 
he took the opportunity of rubbing 
them and blowing his nose, while 
Jeremiah was comforting the wife of 
his bosom, and telling her not to be so 
foolish, although he could scarcely 
avoid snivelling himself. 

“Hem! ahem!” resumed their 
guest; “ think I’ve got some of the 
mince pie sticking in my throat. 
Stupid old fellow to eat so much, 
eh?” 

«¢ Better take another glass of wine, 
sir,” said Jeremiah. “‘ Give me leave, 
sir, to pour it out.” 

«* No, no!”’ exclaimed Mrs Wag, 
starting up and smiling through her 
tears, “ let me! Nobodyelse! God 
bless you, sir!” 

«¢ And you, too!’ ejaculated the old 
gentleman gayly; “come, that’s a 
challenge! Glasses round! and then 
we must say, good-night. Don’t let 
us make a dull end of a merry 
evening.” 

Warm benedictions were forthwith 
uttered, and the “‘ compliments of the 
season” were wished, with more than 
common sincerity, by all three, as 
their glasses met gingling together. 
Then, the whimsical guest tossed off 
his wine, jumped up, shook his hosts 
heartily by the hand, wished them 
good-night, and sallied into the shop 
to find his cloak. Mr and Mrs Wag 
followed, and expressed a hope that 
he would honour their Christmas 
dinner by his presence on the follow- 
ing day ; but all they could draw from 
him was—“ Can’t promise, Ate and 
drank a little too much to-night, per- 
haps. Getting shockingly old, See 


how I am inthe morning. Enjoyed 
myself this’ evening. A jolly set of 
Wags altogether! Merry Wags all, 
eh? Young and old. Well, well, 
wag along happily, my dear Mr and 
Mrs Wag! Good-night!” and after 
once more shaking hands with them, 
he nimbly whisked himself out at the 
shop-door, and trotted across to the 
King’s Arms. 

No sooner were the worthy couple 
alone, than curiosity led them to ex- 
amine the piece of paper which their 
benefactor had presented to Jeremiah 
for the purpose of lighting his pipe; 
and it proved to be the promissory 
note which the latter had signed for 
the first thousand pounds. The do- 
nor’s intention was plain enough, as 
it was regularly cancelled, so Mrs 
Wag was obliged to use her pocket- 
handkerchief once more; and her 
spouse, after striding three or four 
times rapidly across the room, felt 
himself also under the necessity of: 
taking out his, and blowing his nose 
with unusual vehemence. Then they 
congratulated and comforted each 
other, and said their prayers, and of- 
fered up their thanksgivings with a 
fervour and sincerity that proved they 
were not unworthy of their good for- 
tune. Then they retired to rest, 
though not immediately to sleep, for 
they were each beset by strange wak- 
ing dreams, and beheld in their minds’ 
eye a black clerical Wag, two long- 
coated little blue Wags, with yellow 
nether investments, and other Wags 
of sorted sizes, but all very happy. 

On the following morning, being 
Christmas day, our fortunate shop- 
keeper equipped himself in his best 
apparel, and, before breakfast, stepped 
across the road, and found Mr Titus 
Twist rubbing his eyes in his own 
gateway. Mutual salutations, and 
“compliments of the season,’ were 
exchanged in good neighbourly style, 
and then mine host . exclaimed, 
‘“* There’s a box here for you, Master 
Wag, left by that queer little old 
gentleman. I'm sure he’s cracked! 
In he comes here yesterday, just after 
dark, posting in his own carriage. 
Well, he orders up any thing as we 
happened to have ready, and I sets him 
down to as good a dinner as ever any 
gentleman need sit down to, though I 
say it, because why, you see, our lar- 
der’s pretty considerably well stocked 
at this season, 
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rubbing his hands, and seeming as 
pleased as Punch, and orders a bottle 
of wine; but, before he’d been ten 
minutes at table, up he jumps, claps 
on his cloak and hat, and runs smack 
out o’ the house, and never -comes 
back again till past eleven at night, 
when he pays his bill, and orders horses 
for six o’clock this morning.” 

“ Is he gone, then ?” exclaimed Je- 
remiah. 

«* Off, sure enough,” replied Titus ; 


“ but he’s left a great box for you, 


which I was just going to. send over. 
So, I suppose you and he have some 
dealings together.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr Wag, “ I shall 
have cause to bless and thank him the 
latest day I have to live; but I wish 
he had stopped here to-day. Well, 
God bless him, wherever he’s gone. 
Hark ye, neighbour—you have often 
heard me speak of having a friend— 
well, that’s him. I don’t know why, 
but he’s taken a fancy to me and my 
wife and family, and has done for us 
more than you'd believe, if I was to 
tell you. However, we can chat that 
over another day, as I can’t stop now, 
as Mrs Wag and the children are 
waiting breakfast. But where’s the 
box? I'll take it with me, if you 
please.” 

« If two of the strongest fellows in 
my yard can take it over, it’s as much 
as they can,” replied Titus. ‘‘ How- 
ever, they shall try; and I hope you'll 
come over this afternoon and crack a 
bottle of my best to drink the little 
queer old gentleman’s health. But, 
mind me, he’s cracked to a certainty, 
and you'll find it out some of these 
days.” 

The box was accordingly delivered, 
and, on being opened, was found to 
contain a dozen separate packages, 
each directed for one member of the 
Wag family, the largest for Jeremiah, 
the father, and the smallest for little 
Philip, a “ rising three” year old 
Wag. Their contents were far too 
various for precise specification, but 
could not have been more judiciously 
appropriated nor more gratefully re- 
ceived, so that Christmas day was a 
day of rejoicing ; and the only regret 
felt by one and all the Wags was, 
that their very kind friend had not 
stayed to spend it with them. 

When the festive season was over, 
matters went on as usual with Jere- 
miah, save that perhaps there was 
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more of cheerfulness in his manner 
while pursuing his course of steady 
industry. The fact was, that he never 
now felt perplexed about money af- 
fairs, which were wont formerly to 
occupy much of his time by day, and 
cause him many sleepless hours by 
night. Those who called for pay- 
ment were as welcome as those who 
came to pay, and consequently his 
credit stood high ; and the travellers 
and London houses strove, by tempt- 
ing bargains and peculiar attention in 
* selecting the best articles, to com- 
plete his kind orders,” to keep his 
name upon their books. So he went 
on and prospered in all his underta- 
kings, and in the course thereof vi-< 
sited the metropolis to make purchases, 
and, when there, called upon Mr 
Goodfellow, who gave him a hearty 
welcome, but could not be persuaded 
to reveal the name of his eccentric 
client, though he scrupled not to say 
that he was in good health, adding, 
with a smile, ‘ and in perfect posses- 
sion of his intellects.” 

Jeremiah next endeavoured to worm 
the secret from his bankers, but with 
no better success. The partner who 
received him, assured him. that the 
steady increase and respectability of 
his account had wrought such an im- 
pression in a quarter which he was 
not permitted to name, that their house 
would feel much pleasure in making 
advances, whenever any thing advan- 
tageous offered itself for purchase. 

“* It is wonderful!” exclaimed Jere- 
miah. 

** A good character, my dear sir,” 
observed the banker, “ is every thing 
in trade. We are dealers in money ; 
and nothing pleases us more than 
placing it where we know it is safe, 
and have every reason to suppose itmay 
be useful.” 

*¢ But,” observed Jeremiah, ** you 
know nothing about me.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr Wag,” 
said the banker; “‘ you are what we 
call a good man, and have got a 
back.” | 

“ A back!” exclaimed the bewil- 
dered shopkeeper. 

‘* Yes,” said the banker, smiling, 
* that is, a good friend to your back ; 
and, though he chooses to keep him. 
self in the background, depend upon 
it he’ll not forsake you so long as you 
go on as you have done. Therefore, 
buy away for ready cash as largely as 
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you please, and we'll honour your 
drafts.” 

On this hint Jeremiah subsequently 
acted, by making purchases which en- 
abled him to serve his customers “ on 
terms that defied all competition.” 
Therefore, and by dint of strict atten- 
tion and civility, his trade continued to 
increase, till he was obliged to add 
warehouses to his shop, and employ a 
regular clerk: and collector, besides 
shopmen, porters, and waggoner. 

In the meanwhile young Tom Wag 
studied Latin and Greek with a neigh- 
bouring curate; William and Stephen 
were, in due course, admitted into the 
Blue-coat School, and the education of 
the other children went on precisely 
as had been recommended by their 
eccentric benefactor, whose advice Mr 
and Mrs Wag considered equivalent 
to commands. Still they were often 
uneasy about him, and more particu- 
larly after another Christmas eve had 
passed without his appearance. Poor 
Mrs Wag was sure he was ill, and 
would occasionally charge him with 
unkindness for not letting her know, 
that she might go and nurse him. But 
again months and months rolled away, 
and at last autumn arrived, and with 


it brought the grand dénouement of the 
mystery, as suddenly and unexpectedly 
as their former good-luck. 

All the Wags who were at home 
were sitting round a tea-table, in the 
little 9 at the back of the house, 


and Mrs Wag was sedately filling their 
cups, when one of the younger chil- 
dren exclaimed, “ Who's that?” 

Jeremiah looked round to where 
the child was gazing, and beheld his 
benefactor stealthily approaching from 
the back door, with an arch smile on 
his countenance, as though wishing 
to take them by surprise; but per- 
ceiving that he was discovered, he 
stepped nimbly forward, according to 
his usual custom, and holding out his 
hand, said, “« Well, my dear Wag, 
how are you? How are you, my dear 
Mrs Wag ? and how are you, young 
Jerry Wag, Mary Wag, Sarah Wag, 
Henry Wag, and Philip Wag 2” 

All expressed their delight at his 
appearance, according to their differ- 
ent -ages and abilities, but all were 
evidently delighted, and none more 
than the strange little gentleman him- 
self, whose eyes sparkled with gratifi- 
cation as he took his seat, looked 
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round at the joyous group, and beg- 
ged to join their family party. Mrs 
Wag felt somewhat tremulous at first, 
and doubtless her visitor perceived it, 
as he turned his attention to the little 
Wags till she had finished her table 
arrangements and presented him with . 
a cup of tea. 

“Thank you, my good lady,” 
said he, ‘* that’s as it should be. All 
merry Wags together, eh ?” 

“ We—we—thank God!” whim- 
pores Mrs Wag, ‘“ we are—Yes |} 

ut its all your doing, sir. I wish 
I could thank—thank you—as I 
ought.” 

Here Jeremiah, perceiving that his 
spouse was too nervous to make an | 
excellent speech, * took up the cud- 
gels’’ of gratitude; but, saving that 
there could be no doubt of his since. 
rity, displayed no great oratorical ta« 
lents. Brief, however, as his speech. 
es, or rather ejaculations, were, the 
funny old gentleman stopped him by 
the apparently funny observation,— 

«So, my good Jeremiah Wag, you 
don’t know where your father came 
from ?”’ 

** No, sir, indeed,” replied the shop« 
keeper, marvelling at the oddity of the 

uestion. 

** Well, then, I do,’’ said his bene- 
factor; ** 1 was determined to find 
it out, because the name is so uncom~ 
mon. Hard work I had, though. Mer- 
chant, to whom he was clerk, dead. 
Son in the West Indies. Wrote. No 
answer for some time—then not satis. 
factory. Obliged to wait till he came 
back. Long talk, No use. Well, 
well, Tell you all about it another 
day. Cutit short now. Found out 
a person at last who was intimate 
friend and fellow-clerk with your fa- 
ther. Made all right. Went down 
into the north. Got his register.” 

“ Really, sir,” stammered Jere. 
miah, * it was very kind of you, but 
I am sorry you should have given 
yourself so much troubles; but I'm 
sure, if I have any poor relations that 
I can be of service to in employing 
them, now that your bounty has put 
me in the way of doing well, I shall 
be very glad, though I never did hear 
talk of any.” 

‘‘ No, Master Jeremiah,” said the 
eccentric old gentleman, “ you have 
no poor relations now, nor ever had ; 
but your father had a good-for-no- 
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thing elder brother, who left home at 
an early age, after your grandmother's 
death, and was enticed to go abroad 
by fair promises, which were not ful- 
filled. So, not having any thing 
agreeable to write about, he didn’t 
write at all, like a young scamp as he 
was, and when the time came that he 
had something pleasant to communi- 
cate, it was too late, as his father was 
no more, and his only brother (your 
father) was gone nobody knew where. 
Well, to make a short story of it, that 
chap, your uncle, was knocked about 
in the world, sometimes up and some- 
times down, but at last found himself 
pretty strong upon his legs, and then 
made up his mind to come back to 
Old England, where he found nobody 
to care for him, and went wandering 
hither and thither, spending his time 
at watering-places, and so on, for 
several years.” 

‘‘ And pray, sir,” enquired Jeremiah, 
as his respected guest paused, “ Have 
you any idea what became of him?” 

“ Yes, I have,” replied the little gen= 
tleman, smiling significantly at his 
host and hostess. ‘One day he ar- 


rived in a smallish town, very like 
this, and terribly low-spirited he was, 


for he’d been ill some time before, 
and was fretting himself to think that 
he had been toiling to scrape money 
together, and was without children or 
kindred to leave it to. No very plea- 
sant reflection that, my worthy Wags, 
let me tell you! Well, he ordered 
dinner, fur form’s sake, at the inn, and 
then went yawning about the room; 
and then he took his stand at the win- 
dow, and, looking across the road, he 
saw the name of Wag over a shop- 
door, and then—— You know all the 
rest! The fact is, 1am a Wag, and, 
Jeremiah Wag, you are my nephew, 
and you, my dear Mrs Wag, are my 
niece, and so let us be merry Wags to- 
gether!” 


The Wags. 


Here we might lay down the pen, 
were it not for our dislike to strut in 
borrowed plumes ; and that inclineth 
us to inform the gentle reader that 
no part of this simple story is of our 
invention, except the last disclosure 
of the senior Wag’s relationship to 
his namesake, which we ventured to 
add, fearing that the truth might 
appear incredible. The other facts 
occurred precisely as we have stated. 
An elderly gentleman, bearing a name 
more singular than Wag, returned 
home from India with a handsome 
fortune somewhat more than half a 
century back, and sought in vain for 
relatives ; but one day, from the win- 
dow of an inn, at which he had arrived 
in his own dark-green travelling 
chariot, he espied the shop of a name- 
sake, whose acquaintance he instantly 
made. His expressed hope was to 
discover that they were connected by 
some distant tie of consanguinity ; but 
failing in that object, after most 
minute investigation, he never with- 
drew his patronage. For many years 
he watched over the rising fortunes 
of the family ; and as the youn 
people arrived at maturity, provide 
for them as though they were his own 
children, to the extent of many thou- 
sand pounds ; and when he died, left 
among them the whole of his property. 
Now, though the heart and conduct 
of this good man were truly benevo- 
lent, there can be no question respect« 
ing the motive of his actions, for he 
often avowed it. He was determined 
to keep up the respectability of his 
name; and with great pleasure we 
have to record that the few who now 
bear it, move in a much higher circle 
than would have been their lot but for 
him whose memory they hold in re- 
verence, and consider as the founder 
of their family. Reader! imitate 
him, and “keep up” the respectability 
of your name. 
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«s Facir indignatio versum:” mere 
disgust at the obstinacy of British blun- 
ders in one particular quarter of our 
policy, makes us politicians. One often 
becomes a political speculator @ force 
de s'enrager. Let any man examine 
de son chef—let him note the disclo- 
sures from time to time occurring of 
facts or secret treaties—let him com- 
pare—let him remember—he will 
come at length to a conclusion :—that 
the British press is under a “ craze” 
—a strong maniacal delusion—with 
regard to Russia. We say that a man 
has a craze when he manifests either a 
false enthusiasm, or an ill-regulated 
enthusiasm for any object—whether it 
be man, book, or system. But the 
craze which we impute to our domestic 
press, takes the shape of hypochondria- 
cal horror—of visionary terror. All 
assume the Czar to be the general 
enemy of liberty—or even of national 
independence—and the special enemy 
of Great Britain. No plausible indi- 
cations have ever been assigned to co- 
lour this assumption with likelihood ; 
with willing hearers no proofs are re- 
quired. ‘ Many an empty head,” it 
has been said, * is shaken at Aris. 
totle.” And, in the same spirit, we 
might say—‘‘ Many a servile head, 
equally willing to be a slave, or to 
make a slave, is shaken at the Czar.” 
Witness in particular the French na- 
tion—so willing to be the slaves of a 
military chieftain, provided he would 
aid them in riding roughshod over the 
liberties of other nations. 

Delusions are not always or neces- 
sarily misfortunes. But this delusion 
is: it is bad for what it causes, and for 
what it pre-supposes as its own cause. 
It causes injustice and the most peril- 
ous impolicy ; and it argues a sort of 
infatuation. The result of this “ craze” 
is likely enough to be, that we shall 
absolutely force Russia to become our 
enemy by the rancorous pertinacity 
with which we suppose her to be such. 
We shall make her learned in the arts 
of annoying us, by persisting to view 
every step taken in politics, under all 
the possible relations by which it could 
be made ministerial to Russian pur- 
poses of hostility : we shall suggest to 
the councils of St Petersburg the weak 
points in our own lines of defence, by so 


eternally insisting on these as the ulte- 
rior objectsof her policy. Every power 
knows her own infirmities more inti- 
mately than foreigners; and, if her 
journals w// unmask all these in detail, 
for the sake of convincing people at 
home that such or such a Russian 
movement might remotely be made 
applicable to these infirmities, it is pro- 
bable they will succeed at length in 
convincing somebody else besides their 
own readers. 

Such is likely to be the result of our 
folly. We shall terminate in creating 
the danger which at present we solely 
imagine. But the cause implies even a 
nearer danger. The very same bias of 
feeling which turns our eyes towards 
Russia, turns them away from France, 
Weareled to fear Russia because we do 
not fear France ; or confide too much 
in France as having a common inte- 
rest with ourselves. It is yet a strong. 
er ground of jealousy—that from 
France and French journals it is that 
we derive our anti-Russian bias. We 
all know that France, without moving 
an inch on their behalf, doing nothing 
but talking, raised an uproar for the 
Poles which has been echoed in this 
country. Whether our own or the 
French were the “ old original” how}, 
we shall notask—* non nostrum.”’ Cer. 
tainly each, whether spurious echo or 
authentic original, increased the other, 
And, as the Three Days of July 1830 
confessedly reacted upon. us in the 
shape of the Reform Bill, there is no 
reason to doubt that very much in each 
country of the craze in behalf of Po- 
land was a mere reaction from the 
false enthusiasmin theother. Each na- 
tion, however, wise at least in one point, 
buttoned up its breeches’ pocket. And 
into that same depository for old af- 


‘fronts, did each nation consign any 


injury or shock that might have un- 
tuned the musical system of Europe. 
The injury or the insult (whichever it 
was) inflicted through Poland, was 
not considered too large for pocket- 
ing ; and pocketed it was. The sym- 

athy with Poland was not considered 
arge enough for unpocketing money ; 
and unpocketed it was not. Beyond 
a pension of 1s. per diem to a number 
of Poles, varying from 480 to 620, 
but averaging 500 communibus annis, 
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we are not aware of any patronage 
British (and very little French) to 
Polish refugees. This is but poor en- 
couragement to insurrection. It is 
true, that from the smallness of the 
bounty we are not to estimate the va- 
lue put upon that sacred duty. The 
Czar might be the legitimate object 
of revolt, though the revolters were 
discountenanced. But what makes 
this anti-Russian fever suspicious in 
the mouth of France is, that it has 
been uniformly employed as a mode of 
decoy with regard to British interests. 
Our eyes have been directed by France 
upon Russia, apparently with no other 
purpose than that of drawing them 
away from herself. Our own British 
sympathy with Poland, if not very 
learned in the facts of the case, if not 
very energetic in act, nor very spirit- 
ed in remonstrance, nor very munifi- 
cent in money, has at least the merit 
of being sincere in the first place, and 
disinterested in the second. We sus- 
pect the French sympathy to be nei- 
ther one nor the other. Te keep 
alive the notion that the Russian em- 
peror was almost ex officio the cham- 
pion of despotism, that he was the pro- 
fessional enemy of free institutions, 
and by instinct the persecutor of liberal 
ideas,has had the effect at home, and 
probably was designed to have the 
effect, of urging us into the duty of 
clinging more closely to the powers 
who are interested in defending re- 
publican tendencies. France, as the 
leader amongst those powers, and 
considered on the continent as sub- 
stantially a republic, was thus making 
sure of our friendship, and, conse- 
quently, of our friendly blindness to 
her ulterior purposes, at the very 
time when she nursed our absurd jea- 
lousy of Russia. The newspaper 
press of France is rather too wild for 
the atmosphere of London; but that 
regards its speculative part. In an- 
other section, in its articles of news 
and of reports, it furnishes nearly the 
whole of their matter and their autho- 
rities to our own press: and much of 
that which comes nominally from the 
journals of Western Germany, writ- 
ten under French influence, very often 
is a direct echo from the French pa- 
pers. All this part was seasoned and 
prepared with a view to British pre- 
judices. The thousand and one stories 
about Khiva, all pointed and enven- 
omed with a view to British precon« 
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ceptions of Russian objects, have ori~ 
ginated from French manufactories ; 
and from the same fountain are 
continually welling forth others of 
the same tenor. The fabricators of 
these. stories must laugh immode- 
rately at our credulity. And, in 
the meantime, the great purpose has 
been answered, of turning away the 
too calculating gaze from the real 
danger to England, which danger 
does and always will lie, not in a 
country having so very few points of 
contact with herself as Russia, but in 
the atrocious spirit of military con- 
quest for ever burning in the French 
national mind. It seems inconsistent, 
and in a more thoughtful people would 
be inconsistent, with the democratic 
and levelling spirit of France, that 
she should thirst, at the same time, 
for a government martial, and there- 
fore despotic, in its complexion. But 
this inconsistet ey beforehand, is no 
argument against positive facts. Na- 
poleon, we all know, was never unpo- 
pular, in spite of his severe despotism, 
except for the last three years of his 
reign, when the public burdens were 
five times greater than usual, and the 
returns in martial * glory” ten times 
less. Nay, in the very teeth of the 
French mania for democratic institu- 
tions, (which in one instance, viz. the 
abolition of primogeniture and the 
minute subdivision of landed property, 
will probably soon work changes 
amongst them little anticipated,) the 
name and memory of Napoleon was 
never so popular as at this moment 
in France. A child knows how to 
interpret that. It means—that the 
old indomitable fever for military con- 
quest, and for compelling neighbour- 
ing nations into holding their right 
under French sufferance, has again 
full possession of this vain-glorious 
people. The English do not appre- 
giate the French character. They 
suppose that, as amongst themselves, 
there may in France be a youthful 
party of hot-headed clamourers for 
war ; but that, doubtless, there is also 
a counterbalancing party of sober- 
minded men alive to the immense va- 
lue of peace. This is too certainly an 
error. In the great commercial sea- 
ports there is such a peace party: in- 
terest keeps their eyes open. But 
there is no dominant party through 
the nation who value peace; and no 
body of Frenchmen any where who 
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value it on the ground of high moral 
principle. To judge of Fratice in 
that respect, we need only look at her 
literature. 

Does any writer in France dare to 
take up the ground of condemning 
the French aggressive warfare in past 
times? Look at the national mind, 
as exhibited in public meetings—Has 
there ever been a meeting called for 
the purpose of recording a dissent 
from the principles of lawless con- 
quest? In this country, had our Go- 
vernment attempted any thing so wan- 
ton and unprovoked as the appropria~ 
tion of Algeria, the public feeling of 
the land would have put down the at- 
tempt summarily. In France there 
has been not a murmur heard except 
on the score of economy. As to In- 
dia, the case is far different. Those 
who pretend that we have proceeded, 
in that instance, on principles of ag- 
gression, do so generally in pure ig- 
norance of the facts. We have always 
been the assaulted parties. For that 
is virtually the character we hold, 
when preparations and treaties have 
been going on for eventually assault- 
ing us. To anticipate,in such a case, 
through superior energy, address, or 
knowledge—that is not aggression. 
Besides, though that is not what we 
rely upon, the Company would be 
unfairly confounded with the British 
nation; and the mere distance ob- 
scures the facts. So determinately 
hostile is the public mind amongst 
us to all unprovoked aggression— 
to war waged for the primary pur- 
pose of profit—that, even in the case 
of China, where our provocations were 
gross and manifold, and tended to ut- 
ter ruin of our interests, a movement 
was beginning to stir amongst the 
public for remonstrating against any 
appeal to arms. And it would have 
spread rapidly, had it not been for two 
counteracting forces. Ist, the Duke 
of Wellington’s authority. He, as one 
who had been familiar with Eastern 
affairs, was listened to when he assured 
the public that their officers, the 
Queen’s representatives, had been 
scandalously treated ; that he had ne- 
ver read of any thing so-bad; and 
that the public faith of the Indian 
Government required a military move- 
ment. In this way, and by his own 
commanding name, he gave a turn to 
the gathering storm. 2dly, The na- 
tional good sense, which suggested at 
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once that the information yet was 
too local and too narrow to furnish a 
ground for any public expression of 
opinion. In its present stage they 
felt that the conduct of the affair was 
left with more propriety to the Go- 
vernment. But had the case of Al- 
geria in 1830, or of Egyptin the year 
1799, been ours, the Government 
would have been compelled to desist 
by the national voice. From a nation 
so wantonly aggressive as the French, 
governed by feelings so essentially ju. 
venile of martial vanity, we have every 
thing to fear. Temper and position 
alike make France formidable to us. 
But in Russia, neither the territorial 
situation, which nowhere places her 
in contact with ourselves, nor the na. 
tional temper,.which is not aggressive, 
nor the national interest, which in no 
point clashes with our own, gives us 
any cause for jealousy. Beforehand, 
we see no presumption arising that 
Russia should look with favour upon 
any feud with England ; and, looking 
back to such feuds as have been 
created on her behalf by the French 
press, we see quite as little of any 
plausible grounds for the belief. 

Let us begin with Khiva. If any 
thing could point the attention of the 
British press tothe injurious use made 
of the Russian name in the foreign 
journals, it would be Khiva. Simply 
to reprint their own notifications upon 
this subject, would be the severest 
exposure. Seven times running, at 
seven independent periods of time, the 
London journals have solemnly an- 
nounced to the world—that a Russian 
army had reached Khiva. Seven times 
running have these journals been ’ 
obliged to confess, within a week of 
this general assurance, that all was 
smoke and mere abuse of the public 
credulity. To some readers this will 
seem to argue mere carelessness and 
levity of faith ; but what is that more 
than every body allows for in news- 
papers? Surely no man of the world 
believes any thing until it has received 
official sanction, and then only accord- 
ing to the circumstantial details avow- 
ed. True; but these statements as to 
Khiva were never given as reports; 
they were announced, in each separate 
instance, as something that had been 
long expected, was at length accom- 
a on which the public might 

nally rely, and with a consciousnes, 


that more was conveyed than the mere 
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military fact; there was an under- 
standing between the editor and his 
shadow. Here at length is the politi- 
cal fact; here is that overt act of Rus- 
sian aggression which we have so long 
promised, And again there were 
circumstances of distinction, Usually, 
when an editor has found himself in- 
discreetly misled into making his 
journal an instrument or ally of de- 
ception, he draws attention, with hon- 
ourable frankness, to his own errors. 
He is even anxious to confess an error 
of credulity or inattention, lest the 
public should suspect an error of de- 
sign. But in this long series of false- 
hood as to Khiva, as each successive 
falsehood was announced, no reference 
was made to previous exposures, no 
caution given as in a case liable to de- 


_lusion ; and in each subsequent with- 


drawal of the statement, no confession 
was made of error. But there is more 
to be remembered than simply this 
singular obstinacy of error, and this 
determination to avow no error. Gen- 
erally and inevitably, where no tricks 
are going on underground, the natu- 
ral course for an intelligent editor is— 
that, after repeated duperies, he be- 
comes at least aware of the fact; his 
attention is called to the uniformity of 
the deception ; he not only feels sorry 
that his journal has lent itself to the 
propagation of falsehoods, but he be- 
gins to suspect a purpose in this sys- 
tematic falsehood. It is no longer 
simple distrust of the information that 
he feels—it is jealousy of the intentions. 
This is the natural course ; but this 
was no ‘the course followed in this 
ease of the anti-Russian journals. 
Duly as this lie was withdrawn, duly 
as the contradiction was extorted and 
racked out of the newspapers by the 


mere progress of certainties, upon the 


very denial as to the fact was engraft- 
ed a re-assertion of the lie as to the 
calumnious meaning. Coupled with 
the very words of confession, that all 
the previous circumstantialities had 
been mere fictions, came amore bitter 
fabrication than ever of new circum- 
stantialities arguing the deepest hos~ 
tility in Russia. 

But, after all, the malignant reports 
of intriguers, whatever be their exag- 
geration, and whatever their motive, 
are good for our instruction and for 
our faith, in so far as they coincide 
with the statements of the honest. 
Now, is it not certain that our own 
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incorruptible agents in Persia, and 
more recently in Cabul or other parts 
of Affghanistan, have corroborated 
these French reports in part? We 
answer, with this distinction——they 
have corroborated them in that part 
which Russia has no interest in deny- 
‘ing. All that is hostile in our Eu- 
ropean fictions, disappears from the 
facts of our own British agents. But 
we must remember one caution in 
reading even British letters on this 
subject ; the honourable character of 
the writer will secure him from re- 
porting unfaithfully what comes under 

is own knowledge, but cannot secure 
him against most uvjust opinions, nor 
even (as respects downright facts) 
against precipitation and the large 
credulity of prejudice. Not an officer 
in the Indo-British army, not an 
attaché in any legation or royal com- 
mission, but has gone to those regions 
with pre-occupied minds. On this 
subject, there is no truth or impartia- 
lity to be found in the British press. 
It scarcely matters what journal a 
reader relies on ; all are anti- Russian, 
with a unanimity that we do not re- 
member on any broad aspect of poli- 
ties in our times. And so rapid is the 
intercourse at present, especially with 
Bombay and the whole of Western 
India, that the private letters from 
Affghanistan at this time, reflect the 
most recent prejudices of the London 
journals. What is said on Midsum- 
mer-day, by a morning paper, comes 
back to us from Cabulistan by Michael- 
mas ; and the Michaelmas impression 
of London rebounds from the Upper 
Indus by Christmas. 

Our British testimony, therefore, is 
good only for its facts: and amongst 
its facts only for that part which de- 
pends on official report. For all be- 
yond this, we insist, that British testi- 
mony, as it is ultimately, even in 
Cabul or Candahar, only a reflection 
from the London press, and therefore 
of the Continental press, in so far as 
opinions are concerned, comes to us 
through a French atmosphere, dis- 
torting its proportions and colouring 
its complexion. So that all of us, in 
the moment when we think ourselves 
most on our guard against false 
biasses, are too often unconsciously 
imbibing views originally French, 
French feeling as to and 


French pre-occupations against truth. 
This caution given, let us now con- 
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sider what is the apparent truth in 
regard to Khiva; what is the small 
amount of fact likely to survive as a 
settling or final sediment from all that 
huge hubbub of turbid fiction which 
the torrents of faction have carried 
suspended through the public jour- 
nals. 


There is, in some one of the farces 


composed by Foote, a sketch of a 
rabid politician (such as, in those days, 
obtained the name of a Quidnunc from 
the monotonous craving for news) 
whom it is the jest of the piece to 
exhibit in the act of gratifying his 
political gluttony at any cost of sense 
or probability. Sir Gregory Gazette, 
we believe, the man is called; and he 
is exhibited to the audience as swallow- 
ing for a cabinet secret, a certain con- 
fidential communication, to the fol- 
lowing effect:—That the Pope had 
become party to a treaty by which, in 
consideration of his immediately turn- 
ing Protestant, and confessing himself 
to be the beast of the Apocalypse, he 
was to receive Nova Zembla ; and, by 
way of exchange for his Italian states, 
a yearly tribute of blubber and salt 
herrings, the clerk of the peace in the 
Scilly Islands undertaking to guaran- 
tee the execution of the treaty. We 
are not quite sure of all the articles ; 
but something like this is the amount. 
Now, seriously, there is nothing more 
extravagant in this Papal treaty of 
exchange, than in the designs imputed 
to the Czar upon Khiva, or in the 
motives of those designs. 

In the first place, what is represented 
as the final object in this occupation 
of Khiva? Is it for itself that Khiva 
is sought? Oh no: in itself nobody 
has ventured to describe it as offering 
any bribe, either to the ambition or 
the cupidity of the Czar. Not as a 
terminus ad quem, but as a terminus 
medius ; not as an end, but as a means, 
it seems, has Khiva fixed the gaze of 
the Russian autocrat. And indeed so 
much is plain ; it must be a stepping- 
stone to something higher than itself, 
if any power will face, for such an 
acquisition, the ruinous expenditure of 
a regular army, mounted in all its 
services. 

But next, a stepping-stone to what ? 
Of course, for the local circumstances 
allow of no other answer, to some 
operations upon Western India. This 
only could give a colour of reasonable- 
ness to the idea of a large Russian 
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army invading Khiva. But, meantime, 


‘observe the see-saw of the logic in all 


the French papers: if you ask forthe 
proof of the great army, they infer it 
from the Indian schemes of the Czar, 
If you ask for proof of his Indian 
schemes, they infer them from the 
great army. The vast expedition is 
argued from the ambitious purpose. 
The ambitious purpose is argued from 
the vast expedition. 

Now, let us summarily consider both 
the points put forward in the hypothe- 
sis—the Indian object in the rear, and 
Khiva as the means to that object. 
First, then, of Khiva as the means, 
Could human imbecility, if the ulte- 
rior purpose were what is here suppo- 
sed, select so irrationally as to fix on 
Khiva for a position of advance in re- 
lation to the Indus? Consider for one 
moment the flagrant points of disqua- 
lification. Ist, Khiva is hostile, whilst 
other adjacent countries are friendly ; 
Khiva must be mastered, whilst other 
regions in that neighbourhood would 
have courted Russian intervention. 
2dly, Khiva is so difficult of access, as 
to be all but impregnable from the 
quarter on which Russia approaches, 
whilst other territories on the south- 
east of the Caspian are open, in a mi- 


_ litary sense, and open in a negotiable 


sense. 3dly, For a long season of the 
year, Khiva, being laid under water, 
is as intractable a station for egress as 
for ingress. You are ruined in at- 
tempting to get in, and, once in, you 
are ruined (except at certain times) in 
attempting to get out. Fortwo months 
after the periodic deluge, the ground 
is left in a soft miry state, giving way 
under the tread of armies, and offering 
a mere “ slough of despond” for ar- 
tillery. With this impracticable state 
of Khiva, first from inundation, se- 
condly, from the consequences of in- 
undation, combine the rainy season of 
the Punjaub at a different period— 
that same rainy season which brought 
Alexander of Macedon to a final pause. 
The result is, that for any purpose of 
military observation on Western In- 
dia, or military action upon that fron- 
tier, to choose Khiva would be delibe- 
rately to say, We will put ourselves 
under lock and key for one half the 
year. And ifit shouldbe replied, * Ob, 
but Khiva is not chosen as a perma- 
nent station—it is meant for an ad- 
interim post,""—this would be to accu- 
mulate absurdity upon absurdity, since 
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by possibility there might have been 
some hidden sense in surmounting so 
many difficulties, supposing the object 
to have been a permanent hold on that 
country ; but on the other hypothesis 
of a mere fugitive purpose, it would 
be saying in effect that, for a purpose 
in transitu, and confessedly for no ul- 
timate object, the Russian Govern- 
ment had selected that route, of all 
others in Central Asia, which experi- 
ence has shown to be so difficult as that 
now notoriously it may be pronoun- 
ced under absolute interdict gnd phy- 
sical sequestration. We must suppose 
it to be designed for something more 
than a post in transitu, if we would 
vindicate the Russians from mere ma- 
nia; and then, once having supposed 
that, once assuming that it is a fixed 
station as a centre or basis for ulterior 
operations to the south and south-east, 
we find it liable to all the capital dis- 
advantages already recited under three 
heads. 

And, 4thly, It is liable to this be- 
side, which, for any purposes of offen- 
sive war, seems conclusive. The pass- 
age of artillery from Khiva into Bok- 
hara is pretty nearly a physical im- 
possibility. Thus stands the case. 
The marauding people of Khiva go 
annually into Bokhara; as light ca- 
valry, why should they not? The 
mountainous range between Khiva 
and Bokhara may be surmounted on 
horseback; but what means of tran- 
sport will be applicable to the heavy 
artillery ? Camels, no doubt, it will 
be said: and accordingly it is 
known that, in all attempts to 
reach Khiva, the Russians have 
relied hitherto upon this animal—so 
admirably adapted to the steppes, 
or the sandy deserts of Asia. But 
why? Why is the camel adapted to 
that quality of ground? Notoriously, 
because both the steppes of Central 
Asia, and the sands of Western Asia, 
present, generally speaking, a dead 
level. To such ground, or nearly 
such, the use of the camel is confined. 
Let the road ascend at any thing of a 
sharp angle, and the camel is neutra- 
lized. This fact was first practically 
made known on a large scale to the 
British in Upper India. It is well 
known that of late years, instead of 
resorting to the Cape of Good 
Hope for the restoration of shattered 
health, English valetudinarians from 
every quarter of India have sought 
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health and relaxation of spirits in that 
delightful climate which is offered by 
the mountainous region to the north— 
in fact, the advanced guard of the 
mighty Himmalaya. In one instance, 
when a governor-general was making 
a progress in this direction, it hap- 
pened that, from mere thoughtlessness 
in the official persons consulted, the 
whole camp had trusted to camels for ‘ 
the conveyance of their baggage. But, 
as soon as the ascent began in good 
earnest, it became apparent that the 
camel is as unsuitable for steep hills 
as the ‘* horse marines” for the decks 
ofa ship. The motion of ascent is 
painful to the camel: he cannot ease 
the difficulty by traversing: he cannot 
guide his own bulk at the edge of pre- 
cipices. Thousands of camel skele- 
tons remain to this day in the bottom 
of ravines, attesting the wholesale 
ruin which attends the use of this 
animal in Alpme regions. How is 
it, then, that we ourselves convey 
heavy artillery in India? Generally 
speaking, we have benefited hitherto 
by flat countries as the seat of war. Se- 
condly, we have the command of water 
carriage, vast regions of Hindostan 
being (as Major Rennell remarked in 
his work upon Indian geography) 
more elaborately reticulated with water 
than any known country unaided by . 
art. Thirdly,- when these advanta- 
ges are wanting, (though it is to be 
observed that, from the recent appli- 
cation of steam to the Indus—we are 
moving upon the ascending scale,) we, 
from our local connexions, have the 
means of raising new local centres for 
the casting of great guns, without 
needing to transport them at all: an 
advantage which could rarely offer it- 
self to a new or hasty invader. 

These four points considered, it may 
be said very fairly, that as a station for 
a military power, as a basis for mili- 
tary operations towards the Indus, 
Khiva is as ludicrous an object for 
Russian ambition as Sir Gregory 
Gazette’s equivalents would have 
been for papal diplomacy. On the 
other hand, if we are not determined 
to find mares’ nests in every act of 
Russia, if we can content ourselves 
with plain reasonable purposes for a 
plain reasonable expedition, every 
man of good sense will find at once, in 
the real terms of that expedition, all 
that is sufficient to account for its 
very moderate objects. Once lend 
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your ear to lying numbers, you must 
then, by the mere logic of proportion, 
suppose—a lying object. Armies of 
forty or fifty thousand men do not 
move across Asia for a merely com- 
mercial purpose. But an army of ten 
to fourteen thousand might. Andthe 
purpose, though commercial, is really 
important enough for an expedition on 
that scale. The whole communica- 
tion of Russia with China, on account 
of her two great capitals, is carried on 
overland. A certain route, leading 
the caravans not from the south, but 
from the east, upon regions liable to 
Khiva marauders, cannot be abandon- 
ed without vast difficulty and loss. 
This system of Khiva piracy has in- 
creased. The perils are personal as 
well as to the property. To sabre a 
few columns of these pirates does no 
lasting service. If the trade is not to 
be abandoned—if a great potentate is 
not to lie down helplessly before the 
robbers of Central Asia—the nest of 
these vipers must be occupied. The 
capturing of individual Algerine cor- 
sairs, did nothing to exterminate the 
system. Now, when Algiers itself is 
eaptured, piracy is at an end. Surely 
those who were so quiet upon all the 
ulterior purposes of France in that 
Algerine expedition, might upon mere 
parity of cases have supposed—thatthe 
Emperor of Russia, with a fargreater 
interest at stake, (but an interest of 
the same kind,) might pursue the same 
policy for abating a nuisance under 
the same circumstances of provoca- 
tion. The journals affect to laugh at 
the Russian zeal for the deliverance 
of two thousand obscure captives. 
But if that purpose happens to coin- 
cide with another, then, although the 
one might be unavailing, both might 
not. Even as regards the captives, 
the case is not truly stated. It is not 
to take vengeance, because captives 
have been made, and reduced to sla- 
very. It is, that henceforwards cap= 
tives may not be made; and, apart 
from considerations of person, the 
most luxurious portion of the Russian 
imports—all the tea, (of a far finer 
quality than any which we see,) all 
the spices, all the gems, all the ivory, 
&c., come by this route, lying open 
for three hundred miles to Khivan 
outrage. In short, the whole inter- 
course of Russia with south-eastern 
Asia, is concerned in the Khiva ques- 
tion. And in the commercial per- 


Russia and England, we 
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manence of the interest, arlses the 
motive for attempting to reach Khiva 
by so difficult a route. Were the 
object merely to gain a station for 
military head-quarters in relation to 
some future base of military opera 
tions ; then, in the event of so absurd 
a choice being made, the advance 
upon Khiva would have been, made 
without any sacrifices at all, through 
Persian provinees with Persian sanc- 
tion. But the real object of Russia 
was to trace, Ist, The shortest route; 
2dly, A» permanent route; and to 
make that route safe, by a chain of 
military posts, for the commercial 
caravan. Now, it is clear that a 
route gained by Persian permission 
would have been a precarious route, 
and held on a tenure of accident. But 
the whole policy of the case was 
directly applied to the putting down 
of accident. The object was, that a 
great nation’s commerce should no 
longer lie under the reproach of being 
the most perilous lottery in the world. 
There we see a good reason for 
floundering amidst Zaarrahsof snow, 
and fighting with storms. But had 
the motive for aiming at an occupation 
of Khiva, been what our journals and 
their suborners the French journals 
pretend, it is perfectly inexplicable 
why Russia should not have marched 
through southern latitudes, under 
permission from the Persian govern- 
ment. 

Thus far as to Khiva, considered in 
the light of a meuns to Indian aggres- 
sion; and in that light the whole 
scheme labours with so much absurd- 
ity, that, perhaps, we might find the 
reader willing to dispense with any 
separate consideration of theimaginary 
end. If it were evident to him that 
the whole plot against India is but a 
derivative fable from the fable about 
Khiva, then it must follow that with 
the one fable vanishes the other. If 
the means indicated were perfectly 
irrational with relation to the supposed 
end, it would follow of itself that no 
such end can have been contemplated 
by Russia. Yet, because the public 
mind is so much pre-occupied by this 
notion of Russia hankering after 
India, and French intrigues are so 
much interested in keeping up that 
delusion, very clear it is that no sooner 
will this Khiva romance be driven out 
of the market, than some other will 
take its place. There are, besides, 
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—_ who will say that, apart from 
hiva, there were other grounds for 
suspecting Russian intrigue moving in 
the direction of India. If you ask 
what, they will reply by bringing up 
the doubtful diplomatic cases of Gene-« 
ral Simonivitch and Wilkowitz. Now, 
to these cases the answers are short. 
One of them at least was an intriguer ; 
but, Ist, In behalf of what object or 
interest ? 2dly, Under whose autho- 
rity? He was strongly disavowed by 
the Russian government. That is 
enough for us, else it will be always 
open to France, by suborning one of 
her Polish agents, (whom she pos. 
sesses in such disagreeable excess, 
and whom she vainly endeavours to 
thin by enticing them under Arab 
spears in Africa,) with pretended 
Russian commissions for thwarting 
English interests in that region, to 
countenance her own lying legends. 
However, conceding for the moment 
that these, or either of these officers, 
were intriguing against England, that 
is no sort of proof that the negotia- 
tions had reference to so remote an 
object as India. Surely the Russians 
have an interest afloat in Persia 
of quite sufficient magnitude to 
account for any amount of intrigue, 
considering what sort of a court the 
Persian has always shown itself; con- 
sidering the dreadful condition of tu- 
mult and uncertainty in which Persia 
has found herself since the death of the 
late Schah, and considering the pres« 
sure upon Russia from England on 
the east, and Turkey onthe west. Of 
any intrigues looking forward to In- 
dia, there has been no vestige of proof: 
what Sir A. Burnes detected were in- 
trigues having reference to Herat, 
which is surely quite as much con- 
nected with Russian garrisons at Eri- 
van and Ararat, as it can be with 
British garrisons in the Punjaub. The 
purpose, therefore, of the intrigues was 
not Indian but Persian and Dooranee. 
Secondly, whatever were the purpose, 
the authority under which the in- 
triguer acted was far more probably 
ministerial and secondary than ori- 
ginally from the Russian cabinet. 
Even Russian generals in the Cau- 
causus have interests to serve in the 
court of Teheran which must some- 
times be forwarded by distant nego- 
tiations in Eastern Persia. d 
foreign secretaries in the Russian ca- 
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binet, (as elsewhere,) may sometimes 
have a wish to prosecute modes of ir- 
regular diplomacy for the sake of 
creating contingencies such as they 
may afterwards turn to public ac. 
count. In so vast an empire as Rus- 
sia, where so large a system of fraud 
goes on incurably, if every detection 
of irregular agents or equivocal in- 
trigues were to warrant us in suspect- 
ing the Czar and his cabinet, we should 
never be at peace. Organization is 
confounded when applied to so vast a 
leviathan as the system of Russian 
armies in Asia, Russian police, Rus- 
sian diplomacy. No eye at the centre 
can ever overlook so huge a circum- 
ference ; and one visit of inspection to 
each principal station is as much as 
the entire life of an emperor usually 
affords. Naturally there must and will 
be great abuses in so vasta scale of ad- 
ministration. The Russian armies, 
when removed from the personal su- 
perintendence of the Czar, are noto- 
riously ruined (as regards the comfort 
of the private soldier) by the pecula- 
tion which goes on through all grada- 
tions of Russian official life. The pub- 
lic diplomacy will not be more faith- 
fully managed. And surely it is not 
for France to complain of this, whose 
policy through the last century (and 
perhaps since then) has maintained 
double sets of ambassadors in import- 
ant courts—one set avowed, the other 
masked. Intrigue, and nothing but in- 
trigue, carried on by every excess of 
bribery or desperate deception, until 
European courts were in the condition 
of those in Hindostan, (where often. 
enough it has happened that the secret 
agent, employed to watch another, 
found reason to suppose that he him- 
self was watched by a third, and pos- 
sibly this third again was only par- 
tiall hag! ere was too often the 
machinery of French diplomacy : and 
from her of all nations the complaint 
of Russian intrigue came with the least 
propriety. But in the midst of all 
this double dealing, double agency, 
and sometimes double policy, our busi- 
ness is with the supreme administra- 
tion. The tricks of subordinate agents 
are little to us, so Jong as the Russian 
eabinet, both in words and acts, main- 
tains that simplicity and frankness 
which are fit for us to experience and 
fit for itself toavow. As yet we can~ 
not pretend to have met with any 
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thing else. Russia and England, we 
repeat, cross each other in no quarter 
of the globe. Both must go out of 
their proper path to come into colli- 
sion. To find any opportunity of con- 
test, they must wilfully create it. 
Whilst on the other hand, France upon 
fifty separate grounds is inevitably in 
conflict with our English interests. 
And, if this were even otherwise, 
France is eternally in collision with 
England by means of her own morti- 
fied vain-glory. Between Russia and 
England there is not a particle of jea- 
lousy subsisting. Between France and 
England there are six centuries of hos- 
tile recollections ; and, if all were ef- 
faced, Waterloo itself is sufficient for 
corroding the French charity. Mari- 
time recollections are painful enough 
to France—but Waterloo is viewed 
as an intrusion upon a field of glory 
essentially French.* Waterloo, were 
there no other grievances, is one that 
« young France” never will forgive. 
The Russian expressions of hostility, 
meantime, have been as amply dis- 
avowed as we could expect or wish. 
The hostility, if any there were, did 
not emanate from the supreme govern- 
ment, but from some inferior centre 
of diplomacy. And secondly, emanate 
from what quarterit might, not India, 
but Persia, was the object of these 
intrigues. Now, as to India, apart 
from any external evidences this way 
or that, bearing upon that question, 
let us now consider what intrinsic 
reason there is for suspecting Russia 
of designs or of wishes leaning in that 
direction. Certain we must all be— 
that, if any great temptation existed 
for Russia in the prizes held out by 
Indian warfare, sooner or later we 
must make up our minds to expect a 
Russian invasion, not perhaps in this 
reign of the Emperor Nicholas, but 
in some period of vacation from those 
great collisions which at present point 
the Russian efforts to Constantinople 
and Asia Minor. Treaties will not 


restrain, if there is a solid interest 
embarked ; so that the one question, 
in the long run, for England must be, 
what ts the Russian interest in India ? 

We answer, boldly and sans phrase, 
None. We deny that Russia can 
even fancy an interest... Let us 
review the main items of the case. 
As to money, of what consequence is 
the gross revenue to a country that, 
if victorious, eventually could profit 
only by the netrevenue? What is it 
to Russia that we raise an income of 
seventeen millions sterling per annum, 
if our vast Indian army, our Indian 
navy, and our Indian civil establish- 
ment absorb fourteen millions at the 
least ? The circumstances under 
which any conquering power would 
succeed to our empire, must oblige 
them to be contented with a very 
much inferior proportion. 

But next, consider the outrageous 
vanity of supposing that a great mili- 
tary system like ours, with an army 
of 200,000 men, thoroughly acclima- 
tized, in possession of innumerable 
forts, of all the rivers, of all the cities, 
and supporting this military posses- 
sion by the greatest navy in the world, 
could be dispossessed by an unseason- 
ed army, most certainly not one-fifth 
numerically of that brilliant and fixed 
army which it presumed to oppose. 
Russia could never carry 30,000 men 
to a point so distant as the Indus, 
And according to the remark of a 
great northern statesman, (Count 
Bjornstjerna,) who has recently writ- 
ten a very enlightened work on our 
astonishing Indian possessions, in Jess 
than six weeks two-thirds of any 
Russian army would have died of 
disease. Retreat, as the Count affirms, 
would be the dominant manceuvre 
present to the thoughts of any Rus- 
sian general who should succeed in 
reaching the Indus. 
jaub he never could. 


But let us imagine the whole face ~ 


of Central Asia so far altered, that 





* It has been justly remarked by many writers, that the English have no adequate 
conception of the French ignorance, in relation to the Spanish war. No publication 
was suffered by Napoleon in those days of adverse intelligence. And events which are 
not made known through the newspapers at the time, never can become nationally 
known by means of historical works afterwards. It is rare to meet any French person 
who is aware of the several battles in the Peninsula, or the sieges conducted by the 


Duke of Wellington. 
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Russia should have vast colonies on 
the Oxus—let us suppose an army of 
70,000 men to cross the Indus; all 
which would presume some centuries 
to have elapsed ; but, for the sake of 
moving the question, let us carry our 
thoughts so far onwards; still, all 
that we thus gain for Russia is a 
military force not absolutely destroyed 
by its march across Asia. We suppose 
it starting from a point within six 
hundred miles of Lahore ; two months’ 
march, at twelve miles a-day, will 
have brought it to the Sutlege, (the 
Hysudrus of Alexander ;) on crossing 
which, it will first enter the British 
territory. From the British canton- 
ments, on the left bank of the river, 
this invading army would have a 
clear march of 1250 miles to accom. 
plish before it could reach Calcutta, 
supposing that to be its object. And 
were it only by the length of its 
march, one might estimate the scale 
of its difficulties. Now, without valu- 
ing the immeasurable superiority con- 
ferred by the actual military posses- 
sion of all the strong places in the 
land, and of the navigation upon the 
Ganges, which must run pretty nearly 
parallel to any advance upon Calcutta, 
there stands a military force on our 
part three times superior in numerical 
strength ; and in all other advantages 
incalculably superior to any army not 
Indian by habits and constitution. If 
the invading force is concentrated, 


ours is concentrated ; if it is divided, 


ours is divided. And, until some 
great triumph had been obtained, 
none of the native states would ven- 
ture to desert our banner. 

But there is one advantage on our 
side that has been uniformly overlook- 
ed in calculating the progress of such 
an enemy. Our own career began 
about the year 1754. It was then we 
ceased to be merchants, and ascended 
a princely throne; for then it was that 
ourinfluence was established in the Car- 
natic. In 1761 occurred the tremend- 
ous battle of Paniput—the battle on 
the widest scale of any known contest 
since that of Charles Martel against 
the Saracens, or possibly that battle 
earlier by four centuries in the Campi 
Catalaunici -(the plains of Chalons) 
between Attila the Hun, on the one 
side, and. the Goths, united with the 
Romans, on the other. This battle, al- 
most entirely between cavalry, gave a 
shock to the Mahrattas which they 
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never surmounted. They were at that 
time the great robber nation, and the 
predominant nation, in India, But 
for the English, they were in a regular 
course for overthrowing gradually all 
the native forces. In 1763, however, 
began the brilliant military success 
of the English. Henceforwards they 
were constantly ascending. But if 
we date from 1754, it has cost us a 
century within fourteen years to build 
up our present grandeur. At present 
the whole of India is dependant upon 
us. Nobody is powerful enough to 
think of moving war independently in 
any direction. But to attain this su- 
premacy, besides many instances of 
good fortune, we have had a succes- 
sion of great men. Lord Clive, in 
particular, who assumed the govern- 
ment in 1765, has rarely been equalled 
in the mixture of adventurous qualities 
with prudential. And, laying all 
things together, no nation under equal 
circumstances could hope to accom- 
plish the same great revolution in a 
less compass of time. 

But this supposes the circumstances 
equal. Now, there is one remarkable 
point in which it is impossible that they 
should be equal. We took the native 
powers in succession. Once or twice, 
indeed, there was an overcasting of - 
the sky, as if all were going to combine. 
But these gatherings were all dis- 
persed by diplomatic skill. Now, on 
the other hand, a foreign invader 
will see them all combined at once. 
Treachery, it is true, might begin to 
stir after any great defeat, if we could 
apprehend that. But this would have 
no motive for showing itself until our 
interests were losing ground. And, 
in the mean time, the contingents of 
the native princes would be so posted 
or so employed as to retain constant 
pledges in our hands for their fidelity. 
These native forces, we must remem- 
ber, are a clear addition to ourown vast 
army. The invader, we repeat, would 
have (amongst a thousand other dis- 
advantages such as we ourselves never 
had to face) the enormous disadvan- 
tage of fighting all the native princes, 
not in succession, but at once: not 
distracted, as heretofore, but combined 
by us, with our European science, and 
European means. And, laying all the 
considerations together, we may con- 
clude that the scheme of invading In- 
dia, especially when united under a mild 
government, protecting her from the 
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various scourges that used annually 
to sweep over her provinces, is so ut- 
terly without hope, that, according to 
the Swedish minister’s recent remark, 
the thoughts of the invader must be 
occupied from the very first with se- 
curing the possibility of retreat. 

All nations standing under the same 
difficulties of advancing to the Indus, 
must so far stand on the same general 
level of disadvantage. The absence 
of a sufficient money temptation—that 
is, for an invader not coming as a 
plunderer, but as a regular settler— 
applies also equally to all nations. 
But there is one motive, viz. the find- 
ing employment for a vast body of po- 
litical irritability, and the carrying off 
to a foreign region the excess and 
superfluity of the martial excitement, 
which might become an operative mo- 
tive for an Indian war, as it has previ- 
ously for an Algerine war. Such a mo- 
tive might be available in France, as it 
has been heretofore ; and, combining 
with other motives to hostility, might 
make the French nation an object of 
reasonable jealousy. But as to Rus- 
sia, she breeds no such wild mode of 
the belligerent instincts. Neither has 
she an army too numerous for her 
means of employment. Her system 
of military colonies gives to multi- 
tudes of her soldiers a strong interest 
in stationary camps and in a pacific 
policy. Franee, on the other hand, 
who is so active to rouse our jealousy 
of Russia—France, and she only, 
throughout the world, is by constitu- 
tional temper restless, is a permanent 
object of jealousy to all the rest of 
mankind, and towards ourselves in 
particular is actuated by the most 
gloomy spirit of revenge. 

Lastly, in pursuing this search 
into the separate position of Russia 
and of France, that is, into the real 
motives to hostility, in respect of 
England, which each derives from 
the mere circumstances in which she 
stands ; and secondly, into the mo- 
tives to hostility which each separate- 
ly derives from her national temper; 
and her historical remembrances, 
(whether old as Crecy, or raw as 
Waterloo,) let us review the recent 
explosion of French frenzy on the 
Quintuple Treaty of July 15, 1840, 
All the world was confounded and 
mystified by that panic of wrath. Has 
any body been able to explain it? 
Has any ray of light been let in upon 
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our utter darkness in this matter? We 
believe not. No man can guess what 
it is that excited the fury of France ; 
nor even whether that fury were an 
unsimulated feeling, foolish but genu- 
ine, or merely counterfeit and theatri- 
eal. For the difficulty lies here :—if 
you suppose France to have seriously 
intended giving her subscription to 
the treaty, and to have resented this 
hasty procedure, as allowing no fur- 
ther time for explanations, and thus 
as intercepting her assent; in that 
case, her very anger declares that sub- 
stantially she is not dissatisfied with 
the treaty; the very excess of the 
anger at being prematurely cut off 
from signing, becomes the measure of 
her approbation, thus indirectly ex- 
pressed for the treaty: but then, in 
this case, the anger settles upon a 
punctilio; for the main act being 
thus violently opposed, there is no- 
thing to complain of except the man- 
ner of proceeding ; and itis surely un- 
worthy of a great nation to show so 
much indignation fora breach of form. 
On the other hand, if France alleges 
that itis no form merely which she 
quarrels with, that she denounces the 
treaty itself in its capital provisions, 
then comes the puzzling question— 
how came it that for so long a time 
France went hand in hand with the 
other parties to the negotiation ? How 
came it that France actually signed a 
provisional treaty in the summer of 
last year, virtually having the same 
tendency as this? In the first alterna- 
tive there is.a most unworthy outcry 
for nothing at all beyond a ceremony ; 
in the latter, there is a flagrant self- 
contradiction. 

Now, is it not exceedingly strange 
that our own journals, as if always in 
collusion with those of France, always 
in a secret understanding with the 
enemies of European repose, should 
never hold them to the question— 
what was the subject of this anger ? 
Our papers continued to speculate 
from day to day on the chances of 
war ; estimating these chances by the 
tone of the French papers, whether 
more or less violent. Whereas, ifthe 
point had once been ascertained—Jn 
what lay the offence? it would then 
have been easy to judge for ourselves 
how far the matter tended to a result 
susceptible of friendly accommoda- 
tion. At present, not only is no man 
possessed of the seeret, so as to apply 
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his judgment in calculating the kind 
of propitiation likely to be required 
by Francs ; but he cannot so much as 
judge whether the pretended insult is 
felt by France to be a real one; whe- 
ther it is not probably a mere idle al- 
legation of insult, by way of sheltering 
any subsequent violences which France 
may otherwise have contemplated. 

In this complete darkness, to which 
we are consigned by the press of the 
two countries, many volleys of words 
having been exchanged without one 
single explanation as to the only point 
requiring light, may we be permitted 
to give our view and secret belief as 
to the conduct of France throughout 
the negotiation of the late treaty, and 
the ground of her furious explosion 
after its final signature? Our notion 
then is, that France all along meant 
to sign no treaty whatsoever for the 
control of Mehemet Ali. The first 
early draught of such a treaty, the 
provisional arrangement of last year, 
she signed, and for this reason—that if 
she had refused, then by that act she 
would have been shut out from the 
subsequent negotiations ; consequent. 
ly she would have lost all power to 
thwart the treaty, to throw delays in 
its progress, or even to know what 
was in agitation. In order to be ad- 
mitted behind the curtain, to be taken 
along with the other great powers in 
their councils, it was indispensable 
that she should affect a general friend- 
liness to the purposes on foet. Upon 
this principle she signed the first ar- 
rangement ; upon this principle she 
affected to go along with the negotia- 
tors in their progress of the treaty, 
satisfied that she would never want 
the means of retarding the final ad- 
justment, since any trifling scruple 
might serve as well as the weightiest 
to create delay. This mode of fines- 
sing was probably pursued too far ; 
the other parties must at length have 
‘seen through the artifice ; and having 
agreed with each other, that to a par- 
ty animated with the views of France, 

any possible mode of hurrying the 
treaty to a close would be substan- 
tially the same in point of offence, 
and that in such a case some violent 
explosion of anger must, at any rate, 
be weathered, they concerted proper 
bly to finish the treaty without further 
delay, or givirg time for any more re- 
monstrances. France found that all 
her policy of tricks was thus torn 
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asunder by one act of summary vi- 
gour. It was a double vexation to 
het that her policy had been defeated 
and yet had been exposed. She had 
full credit for her sharping intentions, 
but had not been suffered to give them 
effect. Hence we comprehend at the 
same moment her wrath, and her 
vague explanation of this wrath, An- 
ery she was, as one foiled and exposed 
as a natural right to be angry; but 
explain her anger she could.not ; for 
to state the true ground was to accuse 
herself, and no false ground offered as 
a colourable pretext for her purpose. 
Such we believe to be the solution 
of the late enigmatical violence exhi- 
bited by France. But if this will ae- 
count for her ahger at having failed 
in her designs with regard to the 
treaty, what explanation can we give 
of her motives in having cherished 
such designs? Anxiety to intercept 
the treaty may have led naturally 
enough to this display of violence 
upon ‘having failed ; but what views 
of policy could ever have prompted 
that anxiety? Wewillexplain. France, 
we are fully persuaded, has her eye 
still upon Egypt. After what Europe 
has seen of the French wishes in re- 
gard to Egypt, nobody can doubt that 
France keeps her eye continually upon 
any means whatever for re-asserting 
her ancient claim to that country ; 
that France is ready for any tumulta- 
ary expedition against that country, 
the means and preparations for which 
she would always have the very best 
opportunity for maturing quietly and 
obscurely in Algiers, Now it was 
most obvious that, once taken into the 
formal keeping of the great European 
powers, Egypt was for ever sealed 
against French ambition. There was 
an end to that dream, Taken up into 
the European system, Egypt thence- 


forwards was under the public gua- 


rantees of Christendom. As yet it was 
a waif, a stray, a derelict ; ee: bold 
arty that should pocket it, though 
iable to have been prevented in case 
he had been suspected, would not 


_ have been too severely questioned 


after the deed was completed. “ Fieri 
non debuit, factum valet.” —For as yet 
no party connected with Egypt was 
an obstacle. Ali is ripe for the grave, 
simply through his age; and great 
changes are likely to arise, nay, pose 
sibly intestine wars, amongst his sons. 


But were this catastrophe evaded, the 
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absolute certainty of frequent insur- 
rections under a set of monsters, cruel, 
barbarous, sanguinary in the last de- 
gree, (men who have duped Europe 
into the belief that they were civilized, 
simply because, being the tigers that 
they are, naturally they courted so 
much of civilisation as aided their in- 
stincts of destruction,) would have en- 
sured to France, lying in ambush and 
couchantat Algiers, an occasion for ap- 
propriating Egypt, that now never can 
recur. This new extension ofthejuspub- 
licum to a Mahometan power, puts an 
end to irresponsible aggressions. As 
things were before the signing of this 
Quintuple Treaty, had France even 
arbitrarily picked a quarrel with the 
Pasha, and invaded him, this might 
have passed as a mere experimentum 
in corpore viliy such as France had 
previously practised on Algiers. But 
the great common and waste land, of 
north-eastern Africa, is now brought 
under public jurisdiction by an inclo- 
sure bill. 

Yet even at this point, when the 
French plans were suddenly detected, 
perhaps, but certainly foiled and mi- 
serably baffled by the energy of the 
Four Great Powers, it ismost singular 
to witnessthe standing policy of France 
in regard to Russia played off in the 
midst of her own agony ; and painful 
it is to witness this policy, as usual, 
caught up and echoed by the English 
press. ** Take care of your pockets!” 
is the natural cry of pickpockets, to 
divert attention from themselves. 
** Take care of Russia!"’ cries France, 
as usual. ‘ Russia is making free 
with your pockets!” ** Gentlemen, be 
on your guard against Russia!"’ is the 
instant echo of the English press ; and 
one tells us that she is coming down 
into the Sea of Marmora; another is 
sure that she willinundate Natolia from 
the Black Sea. God grant she may! 
is our way of reverberating the noisy 
clamour. That Russia, having no 
points for substantial collision with 
England, never can have meditated 
thoseinjuriesto England which France 
meditates both in a spirit of competi- 
tion and in a spirit of vengeance—of 
this we feel assured. But we are not 
so perfectly assured that the everlasting 
iteration of senseless calumnies against 
Russia, may not finally work on her 
abused patience. She may say at 
length, worn out by provocation— 
s* Confound you, vile brawlers, if 1 am 
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for ever to lie under the odium of — 


charges for which you cannot pretend 
that I ever gave any grounds, gins 
not be thus eternally stigmatized for 
nothing.” We shall possibly, accord- 
ing to the natural course in such cases, 
drive Russia into realizing at last, 
what at present is the very emptiest 
of delusions. 

On one point, however, to forestall 
any misinterpretation, it may be well 
to conclude with acaveat. The af. 
fairs of Poland, in so far as they are 
reported to have infringed the Acts of 
Congress at Vienna, we do not pretend 
to understand ; nor have we seen any 
proof that the brawlers against Russia 
understood them more accurately than 
ourselves. So far we abstain from 
all opinion. But, in so far as they 
concern the insurgents, we say boldly 
—that the right is on the side of the 
Emperor. He might owe some duty 
to a great written contract which he 
has failed to fulfil. So far, if that is 
found, he will appear to have been in 
the wrong. But, as regards the in- 
surgents, they, at least, were criminal 
in the heaviest degree. Hope, rational 
hope, they could have none. To lead 
Poland into a conflict of so fearful a 
nature, under these circumstances, 
was making themselves responsible for 
all the suffering and bloodshed which 
succeeded. ‘The Emperor must have 
been unworthy of his great office if he 
could have surrendered Ais authority 
at the bidding of such parties, so 
brought together, standing on such a 
basis of mock representative character, 
and in the most violent schism amongst 
themselves. We, like all Tories, a 
the friends of liberty, but of liberty 
truly such, and not as a mask for aris 
tocratic privilege. 
pable of liberty; and for all such 
countries it is well to have a paternal 
governor who will execute the laws 
without respect of parties. Were it 
otherwise, were Poland in a condition 
for receiving liberty, still it is, not to 
be demanded by insurrection. Finally, 
this is nothing to England. Were the 
Czar debtor to Poland or to the Con- 
gress of Vienna for any obligation un- 


fulfilled, that gives no title of com. | 
plaint to England. But the folly of 
our conduct is more clamorous than 


its injustice. At the bidding of in 
we charge the Czar virulently an 
continually with imaginary purposes 


of wrong or aggression towards out 
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But were this catastrophe evaded, the 





selves; and in the meantime France 
is ysilently pursuing those very pur- 
poses on her own account ; has a real 
interest in devising them: and has 
more opportunities in a week, than the 
Czar will ever have through his entire 
reign, for giving to such purposes a 
ruinous effect. 

It is, however, but a trifling service 
to have destroyed an error of opinion, 
or shaken a prejudice,. by comparison 
with that of drawing into light a great 
seasonable truth of practice. It will 
be little to have raised ascruple in the 
reader’s mind on the propriety of con- 
sidering Great Britain and Russia as 
natural enemies, if we should neglect 
to notice that great revolution for man- 
kind, which at this very moment seems 
likely to force them into friendship. 
It is, by comparison, aslight thing to 
have negatived a foolish tendency in 
men’s opinions which never had any 
facts to support it, when the dawn is 
already reddening in the sky of an 
alliance between Russia and England 
—not to be evaded by either—inevi- 
table—rending, likeasystem of wedges, 
the old cohesions of Asiatic tyranny 
with Asiatic superstition—and preg- 
nant with far more than political con- 
sequences. Already, in the sublime 
language of Wordsworth, 

“ The aspiring heads of future things 
appear ;” 


already, in the mist and vapour which 
settle on all things which are vast, on 
all things which are distant, and on 
all things which in part belong to the 
future, we see those forces moulding 
themselves steadily which are destined 
to the total recasting of the Oriental 
world. Asia never can be Asia again. 
Two vast forms of Christian power 
have now interlocked themselves with 
the whole machinery of Oriental 
power or of Oriental influence so ef- 


» fectually, that, even for the sake of 


securing their hold upon what is won, 
they cannot dare to relax their grasp. 
No longer do we behold little teasings 
of the Eastern nations at their outlying 
maritime extremities; no longer a 
Portuguese fort, with a riband of land 
attached, an English or French fac- 
tory on the continent,a Dutch one on 
an island; little local molestations, 
that spread no sense of power to the 
centre, hardly, by report, ever reach- 
ing the distant head or the heart. At 
present, we behold the following sys- 
tem of forces applied to Asia. That 
VOL. XLYII, NO. CCC, 
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great Christian power, that depends 
most on physical agencies, the power 
that in some features most approaches 
to a barbaric power, we behold in ab- 
solute, undisputed possession of North-' 
ern Asia, through all degrees of lati- 
tude; one clear moiety of the vast 
continent being gathered into unity 
under her sceptre. The other great 
colonizing power of Christendom, 
depending, most of all natione, on her 
civilisation, and least upon her mere 
numbers, we behold in absolute pos- 
session, without tyranny, of a region 
which may be held to constitute one- 
fifth section of Southern Asia—of that 
part which was not already in Chris- 
tian hands. We behold these twogreat 
potentates, Britain and Russia, the 
Colossus of civilisation, and the Colos- 
sus of physical strength, almost meet- 
ing in the centre of Asia—and from 
that centre destined to an expansive 
radiation, which, if in one sense ineal- 
culable, viz. as to the precise lines on 
which it may travel, is thus far sub- 
ject to the clearest calculation, that it 
must terminate in propagating new 
moral agencies, a mode of civilisation 
peculiar to Christianity, and finally 
(though more slowly) Christianity it- 
self. 

But this is no more than half the 
case: here we have but half the pre- 
mises. Looking north and south in 
Asia, we have seen the two frontier 
nations of Europe, the westernmost 
and easternmost, travelling with gi- 
gautic strides upon a stage of gigantic 
proportions. Now, look east and west, 
along the whole huge zone of central 
Asia, and at every interval of a thou- 
sand miles you see the levers of Euros — 
pean force, moral force reposing on 
mighty armies, already applied to the 
frail structures and the false founda-’ 
tion of Oriental grandeur. The first 
Mahometan power to the westward, 
and interesting otherwise as the ac» 
knowledged head of Islamism, com- 
mences to the west of the Bosphorus © 
and the Hellespont. Here is seen the 
shell, the crater, of a great power that 
in former times, for two centuries, 
rode up to the gates of Vienna, and 
kept all Christendom militant for 
ages. Never was there beheld such 
another instance of power cancered 
from within, its foundations undermin- 
ed, props withdrawn or crumbling, 
but still self-deluded by hollow pomps 
and mockeries of ancient forms. Tur- 
key, as a self-supporting power, is 
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gone ; crazy, nrg She is kept 
erect, she is held upright from col- 
lapsing into ruins, by mere open force 
openly applied. To the charity of 
the great leaders in Christendom, ope- 
rating through their prudent jealou- 
sies of each other, the Sultan owes it 
that his name is not absolutely extinct. 
The population, properly Turkish, is 
gone down into a mere shadow of it- 
self; as it stood even two centuries 
ago. Fortunately for Turkey, as re- 
garded the observation of external 
enemies, ruinously in the sense of self- 
delusion, this great decay has been 
partially concealed by the large inter- 
mixture of other races, not exposed to 
the same unhappy influences. At 
this moment, there is no reason to sup- 
pose the genuine Turkish people, the 
real Osmanlis, to exceed a total of four 
millions from the Balkan to Bagdad. 
The line of Othman have reached the 
last stage of their career: the race is 
dying out: their days are numbered, and 
their names willsoon be a fable amongst 
fables. For this system of Mahome- 
tan power, which includes Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Syria, in short all that lies 
west of the Tigris, so completely is it 
coming within the network of Chris- 


tian civilisation, were it merely. 


through steam power, European 
travellers, commerce, and the grow- 
ing necessity felt in every thriving 
city of throwing itself on Christian 
aids of science,—that, even without the 
late intervention of the Great Powers 
by the ever memorable treaty of July 
15, 1840, all this region would gradu- 
ally becomé a neutral frontier for in- 
tercourse (on as much of a liberal scale 
as Mahometanism can ever tolerate) 
between that sensual superstition and 
the purity of Christian truth. It is 
true, no such absurd scheme will be 
realized as the recolonization of Pales- 
tine by the Jews ; and for this simple 
reason, if there were nothing other- 
wise in agricultural habits inconsistent 
with the training of men reared 
chiefly in towns, viz. thatthe land of 
Palestine happens to be in private oc- 
cupation already wherever it is worth 
culture. But without this extensive 
scheme of colonization, local colonies 
may, and probably will, be introduced 
in very many parts of Asia Minor, 
which; at present, is miserably under- 
eopled. That sort of pose’ which 
the Christian powers will compel the 
Sultan to introduce, cannot but invite 
settlers. 
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But this belongs to futurity. What 
is now certain, for all this section of 
Asia, is the supremacy of Ch 
control. Now, travel onwards from.the 
Bosphorus tothe heads of the Euphra- 
tes, and theregionsof Ararat. You have 
advanced a thousand miles, and you 
find yourself on the dangerous frontier 
of another great Mahometan empire ; 
but, like Turkey, a ruin, a wreck, an 
anarchy, and a mere wilderness over 
many a vast ‘region once populous 
with life. This is the beginning of~ 
Persia. And here again you finda 
great Christian power, and amongst 
the ancient Christians of Armenia, 
standing ready with its levers to throw 
the old tottering edifice from its base, 
as circumstances of invitation offer. 
A vast fortress (Erivan) renders all 
partial reverses of no account. A 
powerful army—Russian in its main 
elements, but fitting into its discipline 
whatever martial qualities or martial 
means are offered by the wild nations 
around the Caspian—is kept reined 
up tightly, but ready, and on the fret 
for any opening made to its advance, 

Thirdly, move from the . Tigris 
a thousand or twelve hundred miles to 
the east. You have been travelling 
across Persia, and you find yourself on 
the Indus. Ask not, for it is of no 
importance, how much of this country 


still owns the authority of the Schah, — 


how much the authority of the Door- 
anee prince Schah Sooja, or of minor 
sovereigns. All this has fluctuated 
since the time of Nadir Schah—that is, 
for the last period of 100 years. But 
the Persian Schah is quite as much 

wreck, a phantom, as the Turkish § 

tan. An enquiry, made by order of 
Napoleon, into the amount of the Per- 
sian population, reported, that in the 
vast area, which (if you assume for 
the natural limits the Tigris to the 
west, the Indus to the east, the Oxus 
and the Caspian to the north) would 
repeat the dimensions of Hindostan, 
and ought therefore naturally to carry 
a population of ten times thirty-two 
millions (the population of France) 
there were—how many? Something 
under twelve millions, Here lies the 
capital delusion resting upon European 
minds. All Oriental nations exagge- 
rate upon impulse. That sort of ex- 
cess is the uniform disease of debility. 
They exaggerate also upon principle, 
and as a duty to their prince. We 
must remember—the statistical facts 
are never brought forward by Orien- 
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but merely to flatter their sovereign, 
Hameo the ridiculous legend of 333 
m 


ions in China: a number which . 


betrays its own artificial coinage. We 
do not believe that China has a popu- 
lation of more than a hundred millions ; 
nor should we readily lend an ear even 
to that amount, were it not for the long 
periods of repose which China has fre- 
quently enjoyed. Mean time it is an 
important suggestion—that Eastern 
nations presume the Europeans to beas 
negligent of truth as themselves. And 
hence it is that China, for instance, 
derives her insolent undervaluation of 
our empire. They understand no 
modes of power but such as can be 
expressed by numbers and extent; 
hearing the very moderate claims 
which we make on either head for 
England, and applying the common 
Eastern allowance to our estimate, as 
coming from interested parties, they 
conceive it to be a matter of course 
that we must be a very subordinate 
power. This great source of error 
should not be neglected. Returning 
mean. time to the Persian empire, 
which gave occasion for the digression, 
we may not only repeat our assertion 
that it is miserably depopulated by the 
course of events through the last hun- 
dred years, but we will add that, as 
respects all intrinsic strength, Persia 
would long since have been swallowed 
up by Russia, were it not for two ob- 
stacles: one is the British support ; 
the other is the difficulties which Rus- 
sia would find in carrying on her 
administration of a Mahometan peo- 
ple. It is true, that many tribes or 
nations living under the Russian 
sceptre are Mahometan : but these are 
generally entrusted to the government 
of their own native princes. 

It is, however, a broad indisputable 
fact—that were Russia disposed to che- 
rish martial feuds with the British na- 
tion, she would find it incompuarably 
easier to make theconquest ofall Persia, 
than to wrest so much as a petty pro- 
vince from Hindostan, Why is it that 
our journals have overlooked this fact 
—so important in itself, and so fatal to 
all their hypothesis of a Russian yearn- 
ing after India? Why should India 
be a more glittering prize than Persia? 
As mere territorial conquests, the one 
would be as tempting as the other: 
but, measured on the scale of difficulty, 
Persia would be a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with Hindostan. 
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tal people for any statistical purpose, 


Now resume the review :—On the 
Bosphorus stands the whole represen= 
tative force of Christendom ready for 
operating upon that section of Asia. 
A thousand miles to the east, in Are 
menia, stands a Russian system of 
power and moral force prepared to 
act southwards and eastwards. A 
thousand ‘miles further to the east 
stands an English system, of the same 
mixed quality, in Affghanistan, A 
thousand miles to the east of that 
stands a permanent system of British 
influence acting upon Burmese Asia, 
&e. And finally, at a thousand miles 
east of this is now going on such 
a demonstration of British aggressive 
power, as must place our future inter- 
course with China upon a footing 
suited to our dignity. Even in the 
extreme part of Asia a new influence 
will probably arise for Christian na- 
tions upon the inert masses of the 
East, 

But for the present that is less im- 
portant. Itis sufficient that from the 
Ganges and Burrampooter, westwards 
to the Bosphorus, comprehending 
three stages of a thousand to twelve 
hundred miles each, the Oriental pos 
pulation is henceforwards interveined 
and penetrated by Christian civilisa- 
tion, in a way that secures the rapid 
triumph of both elements in that com- 
pound power. The European civilisa- 
tion will come first ; thefi Christianity, 
which has been the parent of that ci« 
vilization, will, in this case, follow— 
it will follow in the train of what for 
ourselves have been its results. To the 
most timid of speculators this cannot 
appear doubtful, because the major 
part of the problem has been already 
accomplished. The population of - 
Hindostan, which is really great in a 
positive sense, though very small in 
relation to the extent of India, has 
been already placed under the influ- 
ence of European civilisation, A 
law code, modified by our lights, re- 
gulates their jurisprudence. Their — 
commerce, diplomacy, taxation, war, 
treatment of prisoners, &c., all are 
thoroughly British in their moral 
principles, and Asiatic only in the 
adaptation of these principles to cli- 
mate or ancient usage. What has 
been actually accomplished for the 
population of Hindostan, may be an- 
ticipated with less difficulty for the 
much smaller population to the West. 
In the first great chamber westwards, 
stretching from the Industothe Tigris, 
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two Christian powers are now opera: 
ting, instead of the one which has re- 
volutionized India. The second great 
éhamber westwards, from the Tigris 
to the Sea of Marmora, is now. not 
only under the operation of all Chris- 
tian nations who trade to the Levant, 
but is actually taken under the sur- 
veillance of the great Christian powers. 
In this instance we see the slow but 
sure advance of European light. At 
the end of the last century, when 
France made 9 lawless. invasion of 
Egypt, no interest was excited by 
that act, (apart from that of curiosity, ) 
except in England, and there only 
from anxiety for India. Eygpt was 
shut out from the European balance 
of power. . Now, creeping like a tide 
over a flat surface of shore, gradually 
the European system of diplomatic 
calculations has reached Egypt, Syria, 
and Asia Mirior. Another generation 
will probably carry this tide beyond 
the Tigris ; and‘if Persia should still 
exist at that era, she, like Turkey, 
will have her ruins propped up by a 
congress of European princes. 

But whatever may be the fate of 
particular sovereigns or dynasties, no- 
body can fail to see in this regular 
succession and chain of Ewtropean 
armies, (acting, observe, everywhere 
as organizing forces, not as blind con- 
querors ;) in these repeating tele« 
graphs for carrying European influ- 
ences over the whole of southern Asia, 
(that is, the whole of Asia not already 
im Christian hands,) that the great 
preliminary work is finished of posting 
and bringing to bear the machinery of 
a new civilisation. All the powers 
have taken up their positions. It 
ought to strike every man who fancies 
that Mahometanism (because better 
than idolatry) is compatible with a 
high order of civilisation, that it has 
never yet succeeded under any cir- 
cumstances in winning for a people 
these results: 1. Civil liberty, or im- 
munity from the bloodiest despotism. 
2. The power. of terminating from 
within any intestine tumults: nothing 
but the sword ever heals dissensions 
in the East. 3. Any such cohesive 
power as enabled’a people to resist 
foreign invaders; ‘military conquest 
passes like a gale of wind through 
eastern nations. 4. Above all, any 
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progressixe aiates In every thingthe — 
East has been always improgressive 

Now, in the certainty that this state 
of things must at length come to an 
end, and that the vast regions of 
southern Asia, (soon to have vast pro- 
portionate populations,) will begin to 
partake in the great movement of the 
human race as now occupying the two 
continents of Europe and America, 
we see a pledge of pacific counsels for 
both Russia and England. The ground 
is so vast, and Persia so much of a 
nearer temptation to Russia, that we 
see no opening even for a future am- 
bition pointing to India. The petty 
objects of ambition that might have 
arisen on a more limited scale, are 
absorbed by the grander necessities 
opened upon each nation through the 
new civilisation which ‘both have 
assisted to diffuse. Mere spade i$-an. 
obstacle. to private objects.’ “Russia;, 
if she were even the conquering power 
that she is supposed, could not venture 


to leave Persiain her rear unappro-. , 


priated. And in the additional cer- 
tainty that neither nation is seeking, 
or could rationally seek, any territorial 
expansion, we see a far happier range 
of influence opened to each in the new 
duties which will arise out of their 
new situations.” 'The practical and 
the real will, i this instance, prove 
more splendid than the fanciful or the 
ambitious. As to any other influence 
‘of Russia, have we not all reason to 
‘be thankful that it exists ? The whole 
of southern Europe is desperately and 
dangerously sold to levelling schemes 
of politics. Spain is probably on the. 
brink of bloody civil struggles. The 
French people will not suffer any” 
check to be applied from without: 7 
All of us are threatened by the con- 
tagion. In such a situation we do 
not seek for models of civil institu« 
tions in Russia. Her people are not 
ripe for such ‘institutions. It is of 
more importance to us’ what.will be 
the influence of Russia abroad. - And 
then, considering the exeess which 
exists in southern Europe to the 


whole politics of destruction, we have 
‘reason to think it happy for us-all that 
‘in northern Europe exists an ‘equal 


bias towards the’ excess of ‘principles 
of Conservation. . 
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